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The August Review 


Michael Horrigan and James Walker’s 
introductory article to this issue do far 
more to prepare the reader for the fol- 
lowing papers than the usual summaries 
that appear in this space would. The 
overall themes that the reader should be 
watching for are youth choices and a 
new tool for measuring the impact of 
those choices. The National Longitudi- 
nal Survey 1997 represents the culmina- 
tion of many years of work and the sup- 
port of a wide variety of stakeholders, 
from the National Institute for Child 
Health and Human Development to the 
Department of Defense. The result is a 
rich source of data that, as Horrigan and 
Walker state, “will provide valuable in- 
sights into the dynamic processes that 
influence the pathways that are taken 
through life.” 

In this first selection of NLSY97- 
based article to appear in Monthly La- 
bor Review, Mary Joyce and David 
Neumark look at how youths choose to 
participate in school-to-work programs, 
Lynn Huang, Michael Pergamit and 
Jamie Shkolnik trace the employment of 
12- and 13-year olds, Donna Rothstein 
examines the employment of 14- to 16- 
year-olds and also analyzes employ- 
ment patterns during the school year, 
and Rosella Gardecki discusses racial 
gaps in employment. 


Women’s employment 
rate varies by city 


The two largest metropolitan areas in the 
country were among the areas with the 
lowest proportions of women who 
worked for pay in 1999. In the New York 
metropolitan area, 49.2 percent of 
women had jobs, while in Los Angeles, 
the proportion was 52.7 percent. 

In contrast, in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
more than two-thirds (70.7 percent) of 
women were employed. The metropoli- 
tan areas with the next highest levels of 
employment were Atlanta, where 65.9 


percent of women worked for pay, and 
Washington, DC, where 64.5 percent of 
women were employed. 


Tenure down for men, 
up for women 


Over the last 2 decades, men’s job ten- 
ure—that is, the number of years men 
have been with their employer—has 
fallen. In contrast, the job tenure of 
women has risen slightly. People change 
jobs for many reasons. For instance, if 
the economy is performing well, more 
workers may take the opportunity to 
change jobs. When that happens, mea- 
sures of workers’ length of service can 
go down. 

These data are from the Current 
Population Survey. The questions on 
tenure in the CPS measure how long 
workers had been with their current em- 
ployer at the time they were surveyed, 
not how long they wiil eventually stay 
with their employer. Job tenure for a 
group is measured in this article as me- 
dian years of service with current em- 
ployer. Find out more about employ- 
ment trends in Working in the 21st Cen- 
tury (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 
2001). 


Ten occupations, 
5 million jobs 


Ten occupations are projected to add a 
total of about 5 million jobs during the 
decade 1998-2008, nearly one-fourth of 
overall job growth. Occupations with 
the most job growth tend to have a large 
number of workers already. Six of the 10 
occupations—retail salespersons, cash- 
iers, general managers and top execu- 
tives, truck drivers, general office clerks, 
and registered nurses—each employed 
at least 2 million workers in 1998. More 
information about work in the future is 
also to be found in Working in the 21st‘ 
Century. The Bureau’s next round of 
projections goes out to 2010 and is 
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scheduled for release in the November 
issue of the Review. 


More spending on clothes 


Consumers increased spending on ap- 
parel by 4.1 percent on average in 1999. 
This followed consecutive years of de- 
creased spending in 1997 (—1.3 percent) 
and in 1998 (—3.2 percent). Increases of 
5.5 percent in spending for men’s and 
boys’ clothing, 7.8 percent for footwear, 
and 10 percent for other apparel prod- 
ucts and services offset an 8.2-percent 
decrease in clothing for children under 
age 2, and a small 0.6-percent increase 
for women’s and girls’ clothing. The 
“other apparel products and services” 
category includes expensive items such 
as watches and jewelry, as well as items 
such as laundry and dry cleaning, and 
is subject to fluctuation from one year 
to the next. Find out more in “Consumer 
Expenditures in 1999,” BLS Report 949. 


Wages highest 
in Middle Atlantic 


Workers in the Middle Atlantic—de- 
fined as New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—had the highest average 
hourly earnings of any region of the 
country in 1999. Private industry and 
State and local government workers in 
Middle Atlantic States averaged $17.84 
per hour in 1999. 

The next highest hourly earnings 
were in New England, with a mean of 
$17.18, and in the Pacific States, with a 
mean of $16.87. The area with the lowest 
hourly earnings was East South Central, 
where the average was $12.13 per hour. 
In the country as a whole, hourly earn- 
ings averaged $15.36 for private indus- 
try and State and local government 
workers in 1999. Additional informa- 
tion is available from “National Com- 
pensation Survey: Occupational 
Wages in the United States, 1999,” 
BLS Summary 01-03. Oo 
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The nisy97: 
an introduction 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 
follows the lives of 12- to 16-year-olds 


as they make pivotal decisions 


regarding education and employment 


his issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
introduces readers to the newest addition 

to the family of surveys sponsored by the 
National Longitudinal Surveys (NLs) Program of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLs). Termed the 
NLSY97, the respondents to this survey are indi- 
viduals who were aged 12 to 16 on December 
31, 1996. The first set of interviews began Janu- 
ary 1997 (hence, the NLSY97), and members of 
this longitudinal cohort have been interviewed 
on an annual basis ever since. This survey is 
conducted as an in-person interview, with the 
field interviewer entering the respondent’s an- 
swers into a laptop computer—sometimes called 
a Computer Assisted Personal Interview (CapPI). 

Designed as a longitudinal survey, the NLSY97 
follows the lives of these young men and women 
as they make pivotal decisions as to whether they 
should continue their education after high school 
or choose an occupation and enter the world of 
work. We follow the progression of their lives 
as they become independent adults, settle into 
careers, form relationships, and make decisions 
about cohabitation, marriage, and the formation 
of families. 

A key difference between cross-sectional sur- 
veys (such as the Current Population Survey) 
and longitudinal surveys (such as the NLSY97) is 
that annual interviews with the same individuals 
enable researchers to chronicle important events 


that individuals experience over the course of 
their lifetimes. For example, the collection of 
data on jobs held by sample members allows the 
construction of a week-by-week history of ev- 
ery job held (and the characteristics of those 
jobs) since the age of 14. Knowledge of the em- 
ployment history of individuals, coupled with 
the rich array of the socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic information collected in each interview, 
gives researchers the ability to investigate and 
isolate how the choices individuals make at 
younger ages can affect outcomes later in life. 
For example, does working during the school 
year while in high school have a net positive or 
negative impact on labor market success as 
adults? 

This issue of the Monthly Labor Review con- 
tains five articles that use data from the first 
round of interviews with the NLsy97 cohort. 
These articles, which are described briefly be- 
low, investigate important aspects of the early 
labor market experiences of these youths. The 
NLSY97 questionnaires, however, collect infor- 
mation on a much wider set of topical areas, 
reflecting the complexity of the lives of our re- 
spondents. The diversity of questions also re- 
flects the interest and mission of our partners in 
the Federal Government. A number of Federal 
Government agencies have and continue to pro- 
vide funding support for various questionnaire 
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modules in the NLs family of surveys, including the NLsy97. 

In the first round of interviews, information was collected 
about the youths’ relationships with their parents, contact 
with absent parents, marital and fertility histories to date, 
and sexual activity. Funding support was received from the 
National Institute for Child Health and Human Development 
for these question modules. With support from the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, modules were 
constructed that asked respondents about criminal behavior, 
contact with the criminal justice system, and alcohol and 
drug use. Areas of the youth survey that are potentially sen- 
sitive, such as sexual activity and criminal behavior, are 
asked in a self-administered portion of the survey in which 
the respondent listens to the questions on earphones and 
types his or her answers directly into the laptop computer. 

In addition, just prior to the first round of interviews with 
the NLSy97 cohort, BLS conducted a survey of schools to de- 
termine the nature and extent of school-to-work programs. 
This survey of schools (and a follow up survey conducted in 
2001) provides a valuable complement to the data on these 
programs reported by the n_sy97 respondents. Funding from 
the Departments of Education and Labor’s National School- 
to-Work Office provided support for both the surveys of 
schools and for the development of a questionnaire module 
on School-to-Work programs that have been included in the 
NLSY97 first round interview. 

Funding was also received from the Department of De- 
fense to identify a sample of 18- to 23-year-olds and a sepa- 
rate sample of youth entering 10th—12th grades for the purpose 
of administering the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude 
Battery (ASVAB) examination. This test is designed to serve 
as the basis for constructing civilian test norms against which 
the scores of enlistees to the Armed Services can be com- 
pared. The asvaB examination also was administered to the 
NLSY97 cohort, thereby providing an important measure of 
skill level at a point in time. 

Finally, in this first round of the NLsy97, BLs also decided 
to conduct an interview with a parent or parent figure for 
each youth respondent. These interviews provide a tremen- 
dous amount of context for understanding the lives of our 
youth respondents. During the parent interview, retrospec- 
tive (lifetime) information was collected from the parent 
about the youth respondent’s health while growing up, the 
schools the youth attended, and the history of the youth’s 
living arrangements. Also, the parent being interviewed was 
asked to report his or her own lifetime history of employ- 
ment, education, training, marriages, and fertility, as well as 
provide the same information for his or her spouse. Ques- 
tion modules on family income and assets and participation 
in government assistance programs also were administered. 
Finally, many of the same “attitude” questions asked of the 
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youths about their parents were also asked of the parents 
about their children. 

To begin exploring the richness of these data, the NLS pro- 
gram cosponsored a conference on November 18-19, 1999, 
with the Joint Center for Poverty Research (Northwestern 
University and the University of Chicago) to present find- 
ings from the first round of NLsy97 interviews. Selected papers 
from this conference are being published in three venues: the 
Journal of Human Resources (JHR); a special volume of papers 
being published by the Russell Sage Foundation entitled 
Social Awakenings: Adolescent Behavior as Adulthood Ap- 
proaches, edited by Robert T. Michael (New York, Russell 
Sage Press, 2001); and the articles contained in this issue of 
the Review. A listing of titles from both the swr and the 
Russell Sage volumes gives an idea of the breadth of re- 
search that has already resulted using data from the NLsy97.' 

The NLSY97-based articles being published in this issue 
of the Review emphasize more traditional labor market topics. 
Mary Joyce and David Neumark, in their article, “School- 
to-work programs: information from two surveys,” exam- 
ines the degree to which youths participate in “school-to- 
work” programs. Based on the 1994 School to Work Oppor- 
tunity Act, a variety of programs have been set up in our 
Nation’s schools designed to help youth make the transition 
from school to the world of work. Although the NLsy97 co- 
hort is still too young to investigate the impact of participa- 
tion in the programs on subsequent labor market outcomes, 
Joyce and Neumark have been able to determine which 
youths were most likely to have participated in these pro- 
grams. 

The other articles in this issue closely examine the nature 
and extent of youth employment. The article by Lynn Huang, 
Michael Pergamit, and Jamie Shkolnik, “Youth initiation 
into the labor market,” examines the employment experi- 
ences of 12 and 13 year olds. The nLsy97 questionnaire 
makes a concerted effort to collect information on work ex- 
periences of respondents when they were very young. 

Donna Rothstein’s article, “Youth employment in the United 
States,” examines the prevalence of working while aged 14— 
16. She examines traditional employee jobs in which youths 
have an ongoing relationship with a particular employer, 
such as a restaurant or supermarket, and “freelance” jobs, 
where the youth is doing one or a few tasks for several people 
but has no “boss.” Examples of freelance jobs are babysitting 
and yard work. 

Rothstein’s other article, “Youth employment during 
school: results from two longitudinal surveys,” examines 
employment patterns during the school year for both the 
NLSY79 cohort (aged 14-21 on December 31, 1978) and the 
NLSY97 cohort. She also presents findings in the literature as 
to how the youth’s working whilein high school impacts his 


or her life as an adult. 

Rosella Gardecki’s article, “Racial differences in youth 
employment,” looks at the differences by racial group in their 
decisions to work while young. Part of her focus is on ex- 
amining how working while young (age 14) affects the like- 
lihood that an individual will choose to work as an older 
teen (age 16). She examines patterns of employment behav- 
ior on the basis of racial differences, and, at the same time, 
accounts for differences among youth on the basis of certain 
other individual characteristics (highest grade in school, par- 
ticipation in criminal activity, for example), family charac- 
teristics (employment status of parent(s), type of family, for 
example), and neighborhood and geographic factors (such 
as, the local unemployment rate or county poverty rate). 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS OF THE SURVEY Will be to continue collect- 
ing core labor market information and introduce age-appro- 
priate specialized questionnaire modules. As of this writing, 
the NLsy97 has just completed the fourth round of interviews, 
and public-use data from the third round of interviews have 
recently become available. The NLsy97 is constantly intro- 


Notes 


ducing new questionnaire modules that reflect the changing 
nature of the lives of our respondents as they enter their early 
twenties. For example, one question module will explore 
whether these young adults decide to attend college, and if 
so, how the youth respondents arrived at their particular 
choice of college. As our youth respondents become par- 
ents, they will be asked questions on how they handle 
childcare responsibilities. We also plan a series of questions 
on the various relationships our respondents enter into as 
young adults, with an emphasis on dating, cohabitation, and 
the decision to marry. As we introduce these specialized 
modules, we will continue to ask a core set of questions on 
labor market experiences, education, and training. The 
NLSY97 is an exciting new source of longitudinal informa- 
tion that will provide social science researchers with a rich 
database to use in studying the impact of public policies. It 
also will provide valuable insights into the dynamic processes 
that influence the pathways that are taken through life. We 
do hope you enjoy the articles in this issue, and we look 
forward to seeing a new generation of research articles us- 
ing this valuable source of longitudinal data. L 


' The titles are as follows. In the Journal of Human Resources, vol- 
ume 36, issue 4: “Measuring Poverty in the n-sy97,” by Carolyn J. Hill 
and Robert T. Michael; “Evaluating School-to-Work Programs Using the 
New nLsy,” by David Neumark and Mary Joyce; “The Role of Parental 
Allowances in Determining Youth Employment,” by Sabrina Wulff 
Pabilonia; “Rising College Expectations Among Youth in the U.S.: A 
Comparison of 15 and 16 Year Olds in the 1979 and 1997 Nnisy,” by John 
Reynolds and Jennifer Pemberton; “Savings of Young Parents,” by 
Annamaria Lusardi, Ricardo Cossa, and Erin L. Kleindorfer; “Does Head 
Start Yield Long-Term Benefits?” by Alison Aughinbaugh. 

In Social Awakenings: Adolescent Behavior as Adulthood Approaches, 
the titles are: “A Lens on Adolescence: The 1997 National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth,” by Robert T. Michael; “The Effect of Family Struc- 
ture on Youth Outcomes in the NLSY97,” by Charles R. Pierret; “Patterns 
of Nonresident-Father Involvement,” by Laura M. Argus and H. Eliza- 
beth Peters; “Parental Regulation and Adolescent Discretionary Time- 


Use Decisions: Findings from the NLsy97,” by Robin L. Tepper; “Family 
Environment and Adolescent Sexual Debut in Alternative Household 
Structures,” by Mignon R. Moore; “Exploring Determinants of Adoles- 
cents’ Early Sexual Behavior,” by Robert T. Michael and Courtney 
Bickert; “Body Weight and the Dating and Sexual Behaviors of Young 
Adolescents,” by John Cawley; “Adolescents’ Expectations Regarding 
Birth Outcomes: A Comparison of the NLsY79 and NLSy97 Cohorts,” by 
James R. Walker; “Who are Youth ‘At Risk’? Expectations Evidence in 
the nLsy97,” by Jeff Domnitz, Charles F. Manski, and Baruch Fischhoff; 
“Food Stamp Program Participation and Health: Estimates from the 
NLSY97,” by Diane Gibson; “What Determines Adolescent Demand for 
Alcohol and Marijuana? A Comparison of Findings from the NLsY79 and 
the NLSY97,” by Pinka Chatterji; “Changes in Gender and Racial Gaps in 
Adolescent Antisocial Behavior: The NLsy79 versus the NLsy97,” by 
Yasuyo Abe; and “City Kids and Country Cousins: Rural and Urban 
Youths, Deviance, and Labor Market Ties,” by L. Susan Williams. 
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Youth employment 
in the United States 


Data from the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Youth 1997 show substantial work activity 


among 14- and 15-year-olds 


, oday’s youths commonly gain employment 

experience through working for a particular 

| employer, such as a fast-food restaurant, or 
through a less formal arrangement, such as 
babysitting for a neighbor. The purpose of this 
article is to provide a detailed profile of the em- 
ployment of today’s youths using round-1 data 
from a new survey of youth: the National Longitu- 
dinal Survey of Youth 1997 (nisy97). The article 
reports the incidence, intensity, and timing of 
youth employment (school vs. summer), shows the 
industries and occupations in which youths com- 
monly work, and examines employment differences 
across gender, race, ethnic group, household in- 
come, and family structure. 


Data and definitions 


The data presented are from the first interview of 
the NLSy97, a nationally representative sample of 
about 9,000 young men and women who were born 
between January 1, 1980, and December 31, 1984.! 
The first interview took place in 1997, when these 
youths were aged 12 to 17 years. The nisy97 col- 
lects extensive information on youths’ labor mar- 
ket experiences, in addition to information on a 
wide array of other topics, such as schooling and 
family background. Members of the sample are in- 
terviewed annually.” 

Early work experience can include “employee” 
jobs, wherein a youth has an ongoing relationship 
with a particular employer, such as a job working in 
a supermarket or restaurant, and “freelance” jobs, 
in which the youth does one or a few tasks without 
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a specific “boss,” such as babysitting, mowing 
lawns, or working for oneself. The NLSY97 seeks 
to gather a longitudinal record of youths’ em- 
ployment experiences, rather than taking a snap- 
shot of their labor market status at a particular 
point in time.’ In order to accomplish this, survey 
respondents aged 14 and older are asked to list 
all employee jobs they held from the age of 14 to 
the date of the interview. A calendar is filled out 
by the interviewer and is shown to the respond- 
ent to confirm all beginning and ending dates of 
employee jobs, as well as any gaps between those 
dates within which the respondent did not work. 
Respondents also provide other information 
about each employee job held, such as the indus- 
try and occupation into which the job was classi- 
fied. Next, respondents 14 and older are asked to 
list all freelance jobs they held from the age of 14 
to the date of the interview. Again, a calendar is 
used to confirm all beginning and ending dates 
of freelance jobs. Due to the sporadic nature of 
freelance jobs, however, data on periods of 
nonwork between those dates are not collected. 
Respondents also provide information on the 
characteristics of each freelance job they held. 
Tables in the sections that follow describe 
youth employment in employee jobs and free- 
lance jobs at some time during a specific period, 
including “at age 14” and “at age 15.” When a 
youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for ex- 
ample, the reference is to the youth having worked 
at some time during the entire 52-week period 
between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays.‘ 
Because the nisy97 collects data on all employ- 


Percent of youths employed at a 


ges 14 and 15 in 1994-97, by type of job, sex, race or Hispanic origin, household 


ment spells in employee jobs, it is possible to determine 
whether a youth did any work at all while he or she was a 
particular age and also to determine how many weeks the 
youth worked at that age. The method the analysis that fol- 
lows uses to determine whether an individual worked at a 
freelance job at a particular age is less precise than that used 
for employee jobs, because only data on beginning and end- 
ing employment dates are collected. lf a period between any 
freelance job’s beginning and ending date spans any of the 


income, and family structure’ 
Percent employed at— 
Age in 1994-97 and characteristic eee 
Any Any Any Employee Freelance employee and 
job employee freelance jobs jobs freelance 
Job job only only ul jobs 
Total working at age 14 o.oo... Sie 23:8 42.8 14.4 33.3 9.4 
Sex: 
Male . 55:2 28.1 36.8 18.5 27.1 9.7 
FOMales .oe.c. beeen 59.2 19.3 49.1 10.1 39.9 9.2 
Race or ethnicity: 
MUI eer ten Bere eens 64.3 27.5 48.3 16.1 36.8 11.4 
Black cesseaseasennennecencnnse 43.3 16.0 Goat 10.2 21E3 5.8 
Hispanic origin . 41.3 ONT 30.1 11.3 24.6 5.4 
Household annual income: 
Less than $25,000 48.6 20.5 34.7 13.9 28.1 6.6 
S25 000 10 SAG, SSG) 5. <3. .scstite se eneen 62.7 25.5 46.4 16.3 Ske 9.4 
$45,000 t0' $69,999 ...........ccccecccesceseceeeess 63.0 26.5 49.3 13.6 36.5 12.9 
$70.000 or more ............ 63:5 25.0 49.5 13.9 38.5 11.0 
Family structure: 
Two-biological-parent family ...........0..00...... 61.5 26.0 46.4 15.0 35.4 11.0 
Pwo-parenttarmily eo cto cece scceteecacee: 59.2 23.8 44.4 14.7 35.4 9.1 
Female-parent family ............0...00.0c0cceeee 53.9 21.4 40.3 13.6 32.6 7.8 
Not living with parents .................0000... Sask 39.4 10.9 31.4 8.0 28.5 2.9 
Total working at age 15 «0.0.0... 63.7 37.6 39.8 23.9 26.1 dna 
Sex: 
ING Fics fase fos oe ds eae ree ea a ah sed vi 63.4 41.5 34.1 29.3 21.9 222 
CTA Secs oe aire nn, ee ch ee ce ta 64.1 33.5 45.8 18.2 30.6 15.3 
Race or ethnicity: 
VI Wae ate, Gree RR er pa na 71.8 44.0 44.8 27.0 27.9 17.0 
43.6 22.2 28.7 14.9 21.4 753) 
47.9 26.5 28.1 19.8 21.4 6.7 
Household annual income: 
Less than $25,000 52.3 32.3 30.9 21.4 20.0 10.9 
$25,000 to $44,999 70.9 40.8 44.7 26.1 30.1 14.7 
$45,000 to $69,999 69.4 39.8 46.9 22.5 29.6 Was 
57 CIO OO OG IMOLE a cer es svete eit aay 75.6 42.2 49.4 26.2 33.4 16.0 
Family structure: 
Two-biological-parent family ............:.26 68.0 38.6 44.1 23.8 29.3 14.8 
Two-parent family 64.8 38.3 39.3 25.4 26.5 12.8 
Femiale-parent tamil iic.c.cccce cts sesvecscayAooeves 63.6 38.2 40.2 23.4 25.4 14.8 
Not living with parents ...............:cceeee 43.3 25.9 PYMS 20.8 17.3 5.1 
1 When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. Rows of the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52-week table referring to youths working at age 14 exclude individuals who were not 
period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. yet 15 years of age when they were interviewed. Rows referring to youths 
working at age 15 exclude individuals who were not yet 16 years of age when 
Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male and they were interviewed. 


weeks the respondent was 14 (for example), the respondent is 
defined as having worked in a freelance job at age 14. This 
approach may overstate youths’ incidence of employment in 
freelance jobs: the data do not allow one to calculate the num- 
ber of weeks a respondent worked at such a job. 

Over the years, policymakers have been concerned about 
youth employment during the school term.° The nature of the 
NLSY97 data on employee jobs allows one to calculate the 
percentage of youths working during the school year or dur- 
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ing the summer (or both). One can also calculate the percent- 
age of school and summer weeks that youths work in em- 
ployee jobs. It is convenient to depict the timing of youth 
employment (especially graphically) during a calendar year, 
rather than at a particular age. Tables and charts on the timing 
of youth employment are shown for calendar year 1996, for 
one birth year: 1981. These youths were 15 as of December 31, 
1996, and thus ranged from 14 to 15 years old in 1996. 

Unlike most data sets, the NLsy97 captures employment of 
the very young. The survey asks all youths aged 12 or 13 at 
the interview date about all of their work activities since the 
age of 12. The survey does not distinguish between employ- 
ment in freelance and employee jobs for this age group, but 
the structure of the questions is similar to that of questions 
asked of older youths in the freelance section. In this article, 
the incidence of employment of the very young is measured 
over the year youths are age 12.° 

Past research suggests that youth employment behavior 
varies by factors such.as sex, race, ethnicity, household in- 
come, and family structure.’ Accordingly, the tables that fol- 
low tabulate youth employment by these factors. Household 
income is measured for calendar year 1996 and is broken down 
into four mutually exclusive categories. Family structure is 
decomposed into five mutually exclusive categories and is 
measured for the same period as are the youth employment 
variables (for example, at age 14 or during calendar year 1996).8 


Incidence of youth employment 


This profile of youth employment in the NLsy97 begins with 
an examination of the incidence of employment among 14- 
and 15-year-olds. When calculating employment experience, 
researchers often use age 16 as a starting point. However, as 
table 1 shows, a significant percentage of youths engage in 
employment activities at ages 14 and 15.° More than half (57 
percent) of all youths held a job at least sometime at age 14. 
The majority of working youths held only freelance jobs at 
that age. Almost two-thirds (64 percent) of youths had worked 
at least sometime at age 15. Accompanying this increase in 
youth employment was a shift away from freelance work and 
into employee jobs. 

Overall, 55 percent of male youths and 59 percent of female 
youths worked at least sometime at age 14. At age 15, about 
equal percentages of male and female youths worked (63 per- 
cent and 64 percent, respectively). However, the mix between 
freelance and employee jobs differed considerably by gender: 
at both ages, female youths were much more likely to hold 
freelance jobs and less likely to hold employee jobs than were 
male youths. 

Past research has consistently found substantial differ- 
ences by race or ethnicity in the incidence of youth employ- 
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Table 2, Percent of individuals aged 14 to 15 in 1994-97 
and aged 14 to 16 on December 31, 1996, who 
worked at an employee job, and average 
number of weeks worked, by sex, race or _ 
Hispanic origin, household income, and family 
structure! 
Percent with Average 
Age in 1994-97 and characteristic anemployee| numberof 
job weeks worked 
Total working at age 14.00... 23.8 24.6 

Sex:. 

Maleint ncacnve net eae 28.1 24.6 

Female iiiyccceohe rece sine cerntavansepecea ss 19.3 24.6 
Race or ethnicity: 

Whites pace csp neeiaree es eer meee 2725 26.3 

BIACK ty site eee eens ee 16.0 17.0 

HiISPaMnic OnIGHN: cev.cecce ssresees ne ones 16.7 19) 
Household annual income: 

Less'than:$25, 000/28 cco eee 20.5 21.0 
S25 O00RO/ $44 999 n ee eet eee 25:5 23.9 
D451 OOO OSCO OOS ee eee eae 26.5 27.6 
$/ OOOO ONMONG 5. resect 25.0 24.0 
Family structure: 

Two-biological-parent family ..................- 26.0 26.2 
Mwo-parentfamilyaecsseno.c- ot eee 23.8 24.4 

Female-parent family ...............ccceeee 21.4 21.1 

Not living with parents ..................:068 10.9 14.2 
Totaliworking atiage 1S <.1.steecssscenes 37.6 25.9 
Sex: 

Malén odie, h ares eee Ree 41.5 27.2 

ROM ale ccncccccc an tet cee mop none eames 33.5 24.1 
Race or ethnicity: 

Whiten hues. tas encase 44.0 Zt 

Bla Css ncaes caster eerie ee ere 20.6 

FiSPanic OFiGinimeencss- eee eee eee 26.5 ' 20.5 
Household annual income: 

less:thani$23;\ 000m are a ere S253) 23.8 

$25)000'to$44°099 eye ee ee 40.8 26.5 

S45:/000TOSCO9SSs ere eee 39.8 30.1 

S7OlO00 OnIMOre a teen eee eee ene 42.2 24.8 
Family structure: 

Two-biological-parent family ............0...... 38.6 28.2 

TWO-parent families... eats macaeneoee 38.3 25.8 

Female-parent family ...........00.00.0c.ccee. 38.2 24.1 

Not living with parents ......0...00.0.cccceeee. 25.9 17.0 

' When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- 
week period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. 

Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male and 
female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. Rows of the 
table referring to youths working at age 14 exclude individuals who were not 
yet 15 years of age when they were interviewed. Rows referring to youths 
working at age 15 exclude individuals who were not yet 16 years of age when 
they were interviewed. 


| 


ment, and the NLisy97 data show this difference as well. Em- 
ployment is much higher among whites at these ages than 
among blacks or Hispanics. At age 14, 64 percent of whites, 43 
percent of blacks, and 41 percent of Hispanics had worked 
sometime.'* By age 15, 72 percent of whites and 48 percent of 
Hispanics had worked sometime, significantly higher percent- 


Top 10 industries of longest-held employee job 
of youths at ages 14 and 15 in 1994-97! 


Percent 
Industry of youths 
Age 14 

Eatingjand drinking plaCes) scc<s..c.ccvcnscesecsecsvoescecsss 17.4 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services ........ Sez 
GOMSMUCT ONE ere tose aes ee ee ce eee 8.4 
| Newspaper publishing and printing ..............0..0cccceceeeeeeeeeees 4.9 
|raAgucultural production, Crops. =... noc 4.4 
| Private households (personal services) ...............0cc0ceees. 41 


Landscape and horticultural services... | 3.6 


| Agricultural production, livestock .......0..0c.ccccccceccceeececeeees 2.9 
| Elementary and secondary schools ............. Se eReO ra 1.9 
Services to dwellings and other buildings ...............0..0.0000.. 1.9 
Age 15 
Eating and drinking plaCes: 2 nkc..c.0.<cscr tasnscsttceces oan 28.8 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services. ......... 9.0 
CONSHUCUON core tte er ee See ee oe eee 
| Grocery stores .................. SapEreee gy ere eee Bea eee 4.5 
Newspaper publishing and printing ............0....0.cccceeeeeeeeeees 2.9 
| Landscape and horticultural services .............00..000cceeeeeees 2.3 
Agricultural production, ChOPS: ......:0:...s0:-.sc.cesscsesevevssseneeseses 2.0 
| Agricultural production, livestock .......0..0..cccccccceeteeeeeeeeee 1.8 
| Automotive repair and related Services ©0000... eects 1.6 
| Private households (personal services) ................0.:0c00000 ils) 


‘ When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- 
week period between the youth's 14th and 15th birthdays. 


Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male 
and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. Rows 
of the table referring to 14-year-olds exclude individuals who were not yet 
15 years of age when they were interviewed. Rows referring to 15-year- 
| olds exclude individuals who were not yet 16 years of age when they were 
| interviewed. 


ages than those at age 14. Black employment, however, re- 
mained nearly constant, at 44 percent. 

Youths in households with low income were less likely to 
work. One possible explanation for this finding is that they 
may have lived in areas with less economic opportunity and, 
consequently, may have had less access to transportation, 
which could have decreased their likelihood of working. At 
age 14, 49 percent of youths whose households had annual 
incomes of less than $25,000 worked in an employee or 
freelance job or both. In contrast, about 63 percent of youths 
in households with higher levels of income worked at age 14. 
Similar differences are observed for youths aged 15: 52 per- 
cent of those in households with annual incomes of less than 
$25,000 worked, compared with at least 69 percent in house- 
holds with higher income. 

Youths in two-biological-parent and other two-parent fami- 
lies were more likely to work at age 14 (62 percent and 59 
percent, respectively) than those in female-parent families (54 
percent). Youths in female-parent families may have faced rela- 
tively more obstacles to working due to issues related to their 
having a lower income or to having fewer adults in the house- 
hold to provide them with transportation to a job. However, 


employment differences between youths in these types of 
family structure were not significant for 15-year-olds.!! 

With regard to the incidence and intensity (in terms of 
weeks) of youth employment in employee jobs, the percent- 
age of youths working at such jobs increased substantially, 
from 24 percent at age 14 to 38 percent at age 15. In addition, 
at both of these ages, employed youths worked a significant 
portion of the year (about one-half of it; see table 2.) 

Male youths were more likely than female youths to work at 
an employee job at age 14 or 15. However, of those who held an 
employee job at age 14, both sexes worked about half the year. 
At age 15, male youths with jobs worked slightly more weeks 
than did female youths (27 and 24 weeks, respectively). 

At ages 14 and 15, whites were considerably more likely to 
work at employee jobs than were blacks or Hispanics. At age 
14, whites worked 26 weeks, while blacks worked 17 weeks 
and Hispanics worked 18 weeks. At age 15, whites worked 27 
weeks, and blacks and Hispanics worked about 21 weeks. 

Youths in households with annual incomes of less than 
$25,000 were less likely to work in employee jobs at ages 14 
and 15 than were youths in households with higher incomes. 


| Table 4. | v2) Top 10 industries of longest-held employee job 
of youths at age 14 in 1994-97, by sex' 
= 
Percent 
Industry of youths 
Male youths 
Eating and drinking places : 15.8 
Gonstructionitea:4 vote ce eee ek orca tec 11.4 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services....... 8.8 
Newspaper publishing and printing .............c0cceeeeeceeeees 6.1 
AGriculiuiral PrOGUCHONNCIODSe rm eee ee eee 5.9 
Landscape and horticultural services .................0.0::ccceseees 5.4 
Agricultural production, livestock .......... Saf 
Elementary and secondary schools 2.4 
Automotive repair and related Services ................eeeee ZS 
GrocenygStONeS}: cance Penner eee 1.8 
Female youths 
Eatingrandl drinking! plaCeSiae serve on coer eae eee 19.8 
Private households (personal Services) ..............:::cceees 8.6 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services....... 8.5 
GOnStructon seer concn meet tein eons hace arsine ae 3.8 
Child idayiGaneSCnViCGS acces een este oan eae 35 
Newspaper publishing and printing ..................ceeeees 3.1 
ReElGIOUSIONGaMIZAONS eee cnceeteccaee nese sdccestsattwseevee ence 2.8 
Services to dwellings and other buildings .................00. 2.1 
Socialisenvicesh Nina es wme erat amir.sicrr eee treccmeen ee 1.9 
Agriculturaliprodlcttony Cho pSiersece see este enekee ce reeeeeee: 1.9 

1 When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- 
week period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. 

Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male 
and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. All rows 
of the table exclude individuals who were not yet 15 years of age when they 
were interviewed. N.E.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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| Table 5. | Top 10 industries of veil ae jal lee employee job 
, by sex 


of youths at age 15 in | 


Percent 
Industry lv outte 
Male youths 
Eatinarand dninkingiplaceS.2e.ccteceeueeeesea eee teer ena Zies 
GOnStHUGtIOM ie, rere eee tee eee ne eee res eee ene een mean 8.3 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services........ 7.6 
Grocery StOleSene erat eit eee rete eee ere 4.7 
Newspaper publishing and printing ............0....ccecee : 4.2 
Landscape and horticultural services .................:c:eee 4.0 
Agniculttirall production siCnOpS ee .-.c.eeseeeecesseseeetseneeneeeeens 2.6 
Agricultural production, livestock ..................c::c: cesses : Paks) 
Automotive repair and related Services .............-...000.6. 7 2.0 
Miscellaneous retail Stores ...............:ecseeeeeeeenereeeeneeeeenes (es 
Female youths 

EatingrandidrinKking plaGeSiccce. cere ester tee-c sees nnreeneay 30.8 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services ....... 10.9 
GOGO SIORES aie erat annette ane ein eaenarh aNe 4.2 
Private households (personal services) ......................0.02-- 3.0 
RENGIOUSIONGANIZAIONS recy cec tes cee eee eeepc 2:3 
Child:idayCane!SCIVICCS Sirf ncctccee.ceeetees ae =e tote sores canon 2 

Services to dwellings and other buildings ..................... Une 
Apparel and accessory stores, except shoe .................... 1.6 
FOOGiStOLES NIE Ge meres. meen een taee 7eaee ene eenenoe = ie) 
Hotels:andiimotelsic.ceetett cc eaester ese noe era tenn eee 1.4 


1 When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- 
week period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. 


Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male and 
female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. All rows of the 
table exclude individuals who were not yet 16 years of age when they were 
interviewed. N.c.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


(SS 


However, only 14- and 15-year-old youths in households with 
annual incomes in the $45,000-$69,999 range worked a signifi- 
cantly greater number of weeks than did youths in house- 
holds with an income of less than $25,000 per year. 


Youth industries and occupations 


Fourteen- and 15-year-olds’ employee jobs were concentrated 
in a small number of industries. Table 3 lists the top 10 detailed 
three-digit Census industries of employee jobs youths held at 
ages 14 and 15.'* Nearly 60 percent of employed youths 
worked in one of these industries sometime at age 14 or 15. At 
both of these ages, eating and drinking places constituted the 
most common industry in which youths were employed, with 
17-percent representation among 14-year-olds and a signifi- 
cantly higher 29-percent showing among 15-year-olds. 

Male and female 14-year-olds shared 5 of the top 10 indus- 
tries, while their 15-year-old counterparts shared only 3. (See 
Tables 4 and 5.) Not surprisingly, eating and drinking estab- 
lishments were the most common employers of male and fe- 
male youths at both ages 14 and 15. At age 14, male youths in 
employee jobs were nearly 3 times as likely to work in the 
construction industry as were female youths. Construction 
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continued to be a prominent employer of male youths at age 
15, although it did not appear in the top-10 list for 15-year-old 
female youths. By contrast, work in private households was 
significant for 14- and 15-year-old young women, but did not 
appear in the top-10 industry list for male youths. 

Youth employment also appears to be concentrated in a 
small number of occupations. Table 6 lists the top 10 detailed 
three-digit Census occupations of employee jobs youths held 
at ages 14 and 15;'° at each age, about 50 percent of employed 
youths worked in one of those occupations. The most likely 
detailed occupation for employed youths is janitors and clean- 
ers at age 14 (9 percent) and cashiers at age 15 (10 percent). 
The latter is the third most likely occupation for 14-year-olds. 

Male and female youths exhibit significant differences in 
occupations at the two ages studied. Male and female 14- 
year-olds shared only two common occupations in their top- 
10 lists, while their 15-year-old counterparts shared five. (See 
tables 7 and 8.) Cashier was the most common occupation of 
employed female youths: 11 percent worked as cashiers at 
age 14 and 16 percent at age 15. By contrast, the occupation 
of cashier did not even reach the top-10 list of employed male 
14-year-olds and was the fifth most common occupation of 
employed male 1 5-year-olds. Male youths were most likely to 


| Table 6 |  ~Top 10 occupations of longest-held employee 
job of youths at ages 14 and 15 in 1994-97! 


J 
F Percent 
Occupation orpouins 
Total at age 14 
Janitorsrandicleanensizns 2 -.cere cere ee ee 8.7 
FalittWOrkenSc.cncecreecrccee settee een eee 5.9 
GaSIMGnS 1.5 cccste: ait ice ee ee ee BES) 
News Wendorsit ste. cctngiet sens eee eee ay) 
Groundskeepers and gardeners, except farm ............... 45 
Laborers; excepticonstruction)=.....0. 20 tee 4.1 
Consthuctionilaborerse.2) core ee ee 3.9 
COOKS etre nero eran ete eee eee 3.8 
Waiters’ and waitresses’ assistants ......0.00..0..00ccceeeeeee 3.5 
Generalioffice:clerks oe. errs en ee eee 2.9 
Total at age 15 
GASINGNS ec ctee hte cic Recon ree eee 10.0 
COOKS Sc: SR NA OR ee a 5.9 
Miscellaneous food preparation occupations ................ SETA 
Janitors andicleanersav... a ee 4) 
Waiters’ and waitresses’ assistants ......00.0..0..ccccceceeeeeee 47 
Stock handlers and baggers ..........0.cccccccccseecsssevseseeeeee 4.5 
Laborers, except CONStrUCTION .............-ccccccsceseeceeeeceeeees 4.2 
Sales workers, other COMMOGItIES .......... cc eccceeeeseeeeeeeee 4.1 
Gonstructionilaborens esse ete een Sal 
NEWS'VENdOmS tires cere era ee eee 3.0 
' When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 

reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- 
week period between the youth's 14th and 15th birthdays. 

Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male 
and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. Rows of 
the table referring to 14-year-olds exclude individuals who were not yet 15 
years of age when they were interviewed. Rows referring to 15-year-olds 
exclude individuals who were not yet 16 years of age when they were 
interviewed. 


ARETE ST TS 


Top 10 occupations of longest-held employee 


job of youths at age 14 in 1994-97, by sex’ 
Occupation Percent 
of youths 
Male youths 
JanmitOrs and CleANEMS sc... ckeccesseescaccvsessce evesevsaxcesenssiccee 9.4 
Fraley WOTKE LS teense eee ence eet ei eR rte Tal 
Groundskeepers and gardeners, except farm ............... 6.9 
News vendors ................... ete nce eee Series: 6.7 
ConmstruchonlabOrers aes. eeceseseccs os oe ceccevecfereceescrsecescccns 4.7 
Laborers, except COMStrUuCtion ...............cccecceccesseecesseeeeee 5.9 
COOKS rere ee ee eee eee eae ree 4.2 
Waiters’ and waitresses’ assistants .....0..000.000.000.00000000.- 41 
Miscellaneous food preparation occupations ................ 3.4 
Attendants, amusement and recreational facilities ....... 2.8 
Female youths 
ISAS IMCES Sete eee een re eC 10.9 
MaAnMOTS aad CIE AMET S eae iccteca ene nnn ee 4) 
Child care workers, private household ......0..0...ccccceeeee. 5.9 
Gene ANOMICECICEKS croc nasacort cco es ees 5.8 
Child care workers, NEC. ......00..... Satie ye a ere asc By 
Walters and WallleSSeS ooss.ct nc cet ct teeters ccsenisssereeees 4.7 
BRC CUOHOMISES Uae cern eon nee Oe ee oe nea oc 4.3 
TEC ACTOES BIE tate ia ae Se ne haan Sree eR 3.9 
CARREIRA os or sr oe nn re ee Ne eee 3.9 
AS ESETE 121 SS Resa co eR ee ees ae POE ee $65) 

1 When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- 
week period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. 

Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male and 
female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. All rows of the 
table exclude individuals who were not yet 15 years of age when they were 
interviewed. N.£.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


be employed as janitors and cleaners at age 14 (9 percent) 
and as cooks (8 percent) at age 15. Female 15-year-olds were 
about half as likely to be employed as cooks. Another inter- 
esting gender difference is that 14- and 15-year-old female 
youths were likely to be employed as waitresses, whereas 
male youths were likely to be employed as waiters’ and wait- 
resses’ assistants. 

Babysitting and yard work were by far the most common 
freelance jobs youths reported having worked at at ages 14 
and 15. Table 9 shows that 43 percent of youths engaged in 
freelance jobs at age 14. Of these, 62 percent worked as 
babysitters and 38 percent did yard work.'* At age 15, 40 
percent of youths worked in freelance jobs, of whom 60 per- 
cent worked as babysitters and 37 percent did yard work. 

There are dramatic differences in freelance occupations 
by sex. At age 14, more than 91 percent of female youths who 
held freelance jobs worked as babysitters, compared with 
less than 25 percent of male youths. In contrast, almost 73 
percent of male youths in freelance jobs did yard work, com- 
pared with less than 11 percent of female youths in freelance 
jobs. The pattern continues for youths who worked at age 
15, with, again, about 91 percent of female youths in freelance 


jobs having worked as babysitters, but only 20 percent of 
male youths having done so. At age 15, male youths who 
held freelance jobs were far more likely to do yard work (73 
percent) than were female youths who held freelance jobs (9 
percent). 

Whites were more likely to hold freelance jobs at ages 14 
and 15 than were blacks or Hispanics. At age 14, whites hold- 
ing a freelance job were more likely to work as babysitters 
than were blacks. 


Employment while in school 


This section examines the timing of youth employment dur- 
ing school and during summer weeks. The analysis focuses 
on the employment during the year 1996 of youths aged 15 
years as of December 31, 1996. Thus, the data are for one 
birth year, 1981, so that the youths in question were aged 14 
to 15 during 1996. 

Chart | depicts the percent of enrolled youths working at 
employee jobs over each week of the 1996 calendar year; 
shading marks summer weeks.'* The chart shows a general 
upward trend in the percent of youths aged 14 to 15 working 


Table 8. Ea Top 10 occupations of longest-held employee 

- = job of youths at age 14 in 1995-97, by sex’ 

: Percent 

Occupation of youths 

Male youths 
GOOKS Aes eee ee eee Thatl 
Janitorsiand!CleanensSzccctccenccs ners arene 6.9 
Miscellaneous food preparation occupations ........ 6.4 
Waiters’ and waitresses’ assistants ..................... 6.0 
Gashietsiereceis 2223. Seine cee ements 5.8 
ConstructioniiabonerSimasnesenc rms ste eer By) 
Stock handlers and bagels ...........::ccccecteeeeees 5:9 
Groundskeepers and gardeners, except farm ....... Sa 
Laborers, except Construction ...............00:ceceee 4.8 
NEWSIVENDOISE ite nucner ieee meaty comer ene tencect 4.5 
Female youths 

CaS IerSis.8.4 Ae nue ek ere ee eee Set 
Waiters and waitresses .... SVT 
GenerallOffice: Clerk Sx meseneteee:e-aeiexe encase: esac eee 5.6 
Sales workers, other commodities ...................0 47 
Miscellaneous food preparation occupations ........ 4.7 
RRECEPTOMISIST rrcrccss.casseceeserteercierssverinsycovrevatisnsceeets 4.1 
COOKS a4 cece te ct een eee eae a 3.6 
VaMtOrSval GiClOANens ewer pice ene mentor ts 3.6 
LEAbDOrers;, EXCENt/CONSIMUICHION) ccniccsnescisseronersucese 3.4 
TEAGIMETSH INIEICw tos Mercenaries Sees <}S} 

1 When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- 
week period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. 

Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male 
and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. All rows 
of the table exclude individuals who were not yet 16 years of age when they 
were interviewed. N.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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} Table 9. Yee Percent of youths engaged in freelance jobs at ages 14 and 15 in 1994-97, by type of job, sex, race or Hispanic 


origin, and household income! 
Percent of those with a 
Percent with freelance job engaged in— 
Age in 1994-97 and characteristic a aaah 
Babysitting Yard work 
+ 
Totaliworking!atiage: 14 <c2.c.2. cece csececeteencereoss 42.8 62.0 37.9 
Sex: 
NETS Seta cert ax tara eee eas senrentns basen octane sceitic 36.8 24.6 72.8 
FOMAlG bec ayes costar sseeet cocoa eae Tees sewtapere ne cer enor 49.1 91.4 10.6 
Race or ethnicity: 
Na Inlh =leeeeanerscecees ceece nes ca teceeer cere a rreciencn cea eeeeneerce 48.3 63.3 37.4 
Blacker re craser sete cope aee eae trent eee ose Soul 55.2 41.1 
EiSDaNIGONiGiMiccessssateeneyescgn eee eco eee mee reer 30.1 59.9 40.2 
Household annual income: 
Lessithanid25 O00 mite ee eee eeecre es 34.7 58.7 35.1 
SZ5 OOOO GIAO Frenne ies a eaeree sae neers 46.4 63.2 39.1 
SAS1000 (OS CO OOO eer ee eee eee 49.3 61.5 41.1 
SO OOOIORIMONC mar ers ese ote eae eee rene ere 49.5 67.8 35.0 
Family structure: 
Two-biological-parent family 46.4 62.5 38.5 
mwo-parentiiamlly seek escort ew ceeeu genes 44.4 67.0 35.8 
Female-parent family ...............cc:cccceeeeeeeees 40.3 60.6 32.0 
Notilivingiwithiparentiecn.se tse eee se cers 31.4 66.2 40.4 
Totaliworkinglatageal Os ste aera 39.8 59.8 37.2 
Sex: 
LY Fel Le Wee Se acre POE recent ae 34.1 19.6 72.8 
B@Iilal@ eens eens ata crear. meena are een eee 45.8 91.4 9.3 
Race or ethnicity: 
WING se aeteeetn ete accept enue ae ye een ered 44.8 61.0 HP 
Bia ikaces tiene vain cotersecsu eee Nes eee ae 28.7 52.9 41.2 
HISDANIGONGIN 7. ae ascot epee reat: enon eee eee 28.1 59.7 34.1 
Household annual income: 
Less than $25,000 30.9 O23 33.0 
$25,000 to $44,999 44.7 64.3 33.6 
$45,000 to $69,999 46.9 61.1 42.8 
$7 O}000!0n Moteiee eae ee eee 49.4 62.3 39.5 
Family structure: 
Two-biological-parent family ............0..ccccceeeeeees 44.1 61.2 38.7 
IWo-parent. familie cece Perneteeuce eens 39.3 64.4 35.5 
Female-parentitamily eee. eccrine er ere 40.2 59.6 30.8 
NoGlivingiwithiparenties: vecetcce 0 ene 22.5 66.8 39.8 
alt 
‘ When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1897 surveyed male 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. Rows 
week period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. of the table referring to youths working at age 14 exclude individuals who 
were not yet 15 years of age when they were interviewed. 


| 


at employee jobs during the weeks leading up to the summer. 
A peak in youth employment occurred during the middle of 
the summer. The trend line then became fairly flat during the 
fall school term, but still lay above its spring-term level. 
This general employment pattern also held for male and 
female youths separately. (See Chart 2.) However, over the 
summer months, male youths experienced a steeper increase 
and subsequent decrease in employment than did female 
youths. Throughout the 1996 calendar year, male employ- 
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ment was higher than female employment. 

Chart 3 shows the week-by-week incidence of employ- 
ment separately by race and ethnicity. White, black, and His- 
panic youths all exhibited a peak in employment during the 
summer weeks. However, while white youths experienced an 
upward trend in employment during the spring semester of 
1996, the trend line of black and Hispanic youths remained 
fairly flat. Over the weeks of 1996, white youth employment 
was consistently much higher than employment for black and 


| Table 10.| Lit} Percent of youths aged 15 as of December 31, 1996, with an employee job during 1996, by timing 


of employment, sex, race or Hispanic origin, household income, family structure, and grade attending school! 
| 
Worked during school-year weeks 
Percent with 
Characteristic an employee Worked Worked during Worked 
job Total during school- both school- during 
year weeks year and summer 
| only summer weeks weeks only 
Total 31.9 24.9 5.8 19.1 7.0 
| Sex 
He idle Bae noe ent Nee ee ee ee eee 37.0 29.0 6.6 22.4 7.9 
tt MECMale sn cd ete ee Ae Mere 26.6 20.6 5.0 15.6 6.0 
| Race or ethnicity: 
LUULLSY pereakececee ReereGne eee Ghtieees t ee 36.6 30.4 6.3 24.1 6.2 
LBL Tel SIRE scinie ys niceeseemy ie Ar CRORE I j 22.9 14.1 6.3 7.8 8.8 
FAIS Dae OTIQ UAC. .coreeetscaseceees sean cero co 20.1 12.4 4.0 8.4 7.6 
| Household annual income: 
je Bessithan’ $25 O00 ee ovcscsezcoseense scenes 24.1 18.1 6.6 {iles) 6.1 
feeb O00 10 S44 0990 oF ccie cs ioc eee 33.4 25.0 7.5 17.6 8.4 
$45; 000'10'$69.999) occ. coscvescens cp seoet ne sss: 38.6 33.4 5.8 27.5 5.3 
SF GOO OR MOlC ere eee ae caer 38.9 30.3 5.9 24.4 8.6 
| Family structure: 
| Two-biological-parent family ...................... 34.6 28.3 5.1 23.3 6.3 
| Two-parent family ..........000.0000... 38.5 29.5 9.7 19.9 8.9 
| Female-parent family 26.4 19.4 6.3 13.4 7.0 
Not living with parent 24.5 2151 3.8 ies 3.3 
Grade attending school, fall 1996 
GE tb Outi eksstetne oes cnet cnae nein wine oe 18.4 12.4 5.4 7.0 6.1 
SEN ence oi Nermacnes eee ron weet ean donee cana tite a ane 28.9 21.6 48 16.8 733 
Di OTET ssa co Soe eognesaes fener 39.3 28.1 6.7 21.4 (eZ. 
(itl alo, gp 04 1 le Rae es nat oe ana ars en RE 35.0 32.9 4.2 28.7 2 


Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male and 
female youths aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. 


‘ When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52-week 
period between the youth’s 14th and 15th birthdays. 


Percent of youths aged 13 engaged in work activities at age 12 sometime during 1995-97, by type of job, sex, 
race or Hispanic origin, and household income! 


Percent with Percent of those with a work activity engaged in— 
Age in 1995-97 and characteristic a work 
activity Babysitting Yard work 
1 Yo) | Vader ores eset erect SenERE Oe Rre yeaa 49.6 55.6 39.7 
Sex: 
Wale ey eeeans sevatesecsstevsess tstrsat ees eves aacvbusecbseevccse 48.3 26.3 65.8 
51.0 84.9 13.6 
WUT oe sectinnes su cree a syaeanarteeeracevaneiiecsausecses-ais 56.5 54.6 40.1 
Black ap 36.2 46.9 41.7 
Hispanic origin 36.0 61.3 37.0 
Household annual income: 
Less than $25,000 48.7 50.1 45.9 
$25,000 to $44,999 §2.2 51.2 41.5 
$45,000 to $69,999 ie 53.8 55.6 39.1 
SH OVOOO OR FNORE cc cazz-2cc eden enemas scueer cose consaseees 53.9 61.5 39.1 
Family structure: 
Two-biological-parent family .................:06 52.2 55.2 41.3 
NWO=Paheni fanny a ccm canes nesat ose caeasnetauesanesaceess 50.9 53.7 39.8 
Female-parent family ...............:..:::ceeee 51.6 56.4 38.8 
Nobllivingiwith) parent tr cncors encounters: 41.2 49.5 32.0 


Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 surveyed male 


reference is to the youth having worked at some time during the entire 52- and femaie youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. All rows 
of the table exclude individuals who were not yet 13 years of age when 


week period between the youth's 14th and 15th birthdays. 
interviewed. 
a  _________aaian aa 


1 When a youth is said to have worked “at age 14,” for example, the 
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Youth Employment 


Hispanic youths. Black and Hispanic youths experienced 
fairly similar rates of employment during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1996. However, during the fall semester, the trend line 
for Hispanic youth employment was above that of black 
youth employment. 

Most youths who worked at employee jobs did so during 
both the summer and the school term. More specifically, 19 
percent of enrolled youths aged 14 to 15 worked at an em- 
ployee job at some point during both the summer and the 
school term in 1996. (See table 10.) Six percent of youths 
worked in an employee job only during the school year in 
1996. Thus, 25 percent of youths aged 14 to 15 worked at an 
employee job at some point while school was in session dur- 
ing the 1996 calendar year. An additional 7 percent worked in 
an employee job only during the summer, but not the school 
term, of 1996. 

The 19 percent of enrolled youths who worked during 
both the summer and the school year worked much more 
intensively, in terms of percent of weeks worked, than stu- 
dents employed only during the school months or only dur- 
ing the summer (numbers not shown in table). That is, this 
group of youths worked in employee jobs about 61 percent 
of school weeks and 80 percent of summer weeks; in con- 


Chart 1. | 


Percent 
30 


trast, those who worked only during the school year worked 
under 20 percent of the school weeks, and youths who 
worked only during the summer worked slightly under half 
of the summer weeks. 

A higher percentage of male youths than female youths 
worked in employee jobs at some point during the school 
term (29 percent and 21 percent, respectively). However, 
among youths who worked, there was little difference by 
gender in the percent of weeks worked (numbers not shown 
in table). 

Whites were much more likely to work in employee jobs 
at some point while school was in session (30 percent) than 
were blacks (14 percent) or Hispanics (12 percent). Almost a 
quarter of whites worked in employee jobs during both the 
summer and the school year, compared with about 8 percent 
of blacks and Hispanics. Employed whites in this group 
worked significantly more school and summer weeks than 
did blacks—about 62 percent of school weeks and 81 per- 
cent of summer weeks, compared with 46 percent of school 
weeks and 67 percent of summer weeks (numbers not shown 
in table). 

The timing of youth employment also varies by house- 
hold income and family structure. Youths in households with 


Percent of school-enrolled youths aged 15 on December 31, 1996, who worked in 
employee jobs during 1996, week by week 


Percent 
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Leela Percent of school-enrolled youths aged 15 on December 31, 1996, who worked in 
employee jobs during 1996, week by week, by sex 
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employee jobs during 1996, week by week, by race and Hispanic origin 
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Youth Employment 


yearly incomes of less than $25,000 were less likely to hold em- 
ployee jobs during the school year (18 percent) than were youths 
in households in higher income categories (from 25 percent to 
33 percent). Youths in two-biological-parent families and other 
two-parent families were more likely to work while school was in 
session than were youths in female-parent families. 

Being in a higher grade in school was also associated with a 
higher incidence of youth employment. In the fall of 1996, the 
cohort born in 1981 was mostly in the 9th and 10th grades. 
Youths in 10th grade were more likely to work during the school 
term than were youths in lower grades. Tenth graders were also 
significantly more likely to work both during the school year 
and during the summer than were youths in lower grades. 


Employment of the very young 


The nisy97 also provides data on the work activities of 
youths who have not reached their teenage years. Nearly 
half of all youths aged 13 years at the time of the survey were 
engaged in work activities at some point while they were age 12. 
(See table 11.) Of these, 56 percent worked as babysitters and 40 
percent did yard work.'® Female youths were about equally as 
likely as male youths to engage in work activities at age 12. 
However, gender differences in the types of work activities 
youths participated in at that age were substantial, with 85 
percent of working female youths engaged in babysitting, 


Footnotes 


compared with 26 percent of male youths. Conversely, about 
two-thirds of working male youths performed yard work at 
age 12, compared with only 14 percent of working female 
youths. Whites are much more likely to engage in work ac- 
tivities at age 12 (57 percent) than are blacks (36 percent) or 
Hispanics (36 percent). There is little difference by house- 
hold income level. 


YOUTHS ENGAGE IN SUBSTANTIAL WORK ACTIVITY across the vari- 
ous measures of youth employment examined in this article. 
From age 14 to 15, youths appear to shift more toward work- 
ing in employee jobs and less in freelance jobs. At both of 
those ages, gender and racial differences in employment are 
significant. At both ages, female youths are more likely to 
hold freelance jobs than male youths, but less likely to hold 
employee jobs. In addition, significant gender differences 
exist in the types of employee and freelance jobs held by 
youths. Finally, whites are more likely to engage in work ac- 
tivities than are blacks or Hispanics. 

An examination of the timing of youth employment indi- 
cates that youths who hold employee jobs at ages 14 to 15 
are likely to work during school weeks. Youths who hold 
employee jobs during both summer and school weeks tend 
to work a higher percentage of weeks in each of those peri- 
ods than those who work only during the summer or only 
during the school year. O 


' Data include oversamples of black and Hispanic youths. Subsequent 
to the release of round-1 NLtsy97 data, some duplicate observations were 
discovered, and the sample size for that round then fell from 9,022 to 
8,984. Sample weights at the time this article was begun were based on all 
9,022 observations, and the tables that are presented use the full round- 
1 sample, as well as round-1 sample weights to adjust for differing sample 
rates; this approach ensures that the data are nationally representative of 
U.S. youths born in the years 1980-84. 


* A number of the tables in this article also appear in Press Release 
usDL 99-110 and Report on the Youth Labor Force (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, November 2000). 


> However, the round-1 survey also contains a “cps Section” contain- 
ing questions from the Current Population Survey that can be used to 
determine a youth’s labor force status in the week prior to the interview. 
The article “Youth employment: resuits from two longitudinal surveys 
school” (this issue, pp. 25-37) uses data from the “cps Section.” 


* Youths are aged 12-16 as of December 31, 1996. The round-1 
interview occurred in 1997, when most youths had not yet turned 17. 
Because the number of youths for whom data were collected for the 
entire year they were 16 is small, the article does not show tabulations 
for 16-year-olds. 


> See, for example, National Research Council, Protecting Youth at 
Work (Washington, pc, National Academy Press, 1998). 
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° As just stated, only youths aged 12 or 13 at the date of the 
interview report employment at these young ages. Thus, it is not 
possible to use round-1 Nisy97 data to calculate youth employment 
for the entire year that youths are age 13. 


7 Mark Schoenhals, Marta Tienda, and Barbara Schneider, “The 
Educational and Personal Consequences of Adolescent Employment,” 
Social Forces, December 1998, pp. 723-62, provide a brief summary 
of this research. 


* The categories are (1) families with two biviogical parents or two 
adoptive parents (called, for simplicity, two-biological-parent fami- 
lies), (2) families with one biological parent and one step- or adoptive 
parent (called simply two-parent families), (3) families with one fe- 
male biological parent and no other parent (female-parent families), 
(4) families with one male biolagical parent and no other parent 
(male-parent families), and (5) families consisting of children living 
with foster parents, grandparents and no parents, or other relatives 
and no parents; families of children living in group quarters; and other 
family arrangements (all lumped together as children not living with 
parents). Due to the small sample size of male-parent families, the 
tables that follow exclude that category. 


° Robert T. Michael and Nancy B. Tuma, “Youth Employment: 
Does Life Begin at 16?” Journal of Labor Economics, October 1984, 


pp. 464-76, point out that significant percentages of youths in the 
NLSY79 work before age 16. 


'° In all tables and charts in this article, the racial and Hispanic 
groups are mutually exclusive. Totals include American Indians, Alas- 
kan natives, and Asians and Pacific Islanders, not shown separately. 


'' At ages 14 and 15, youths who do not live with a parent work 
less than youths who live in the other family structures listed in table 
1. Youths who do not live with a parent live in varied arrangements, 
including living with foster parents, grandparents, and other relatives, 
as well as living in group quarters. 


'? The industry shown in this table and in tables 4 and 5 is for the 
employee job the youth held for the most weeks at a particular age. 


'S The occupation shown in this table.and in tables 7 and 8 is for the 


employee job the youth held for the most weeks at a particular age. 


'’ Yard work includes mowing lawns, shoveling snow, landscaping, 
and gardening. In explaining the concept of freelance jobs to youth 
respondents, NLSy97 interviewers used babysitting and mowing lawns 
as examples. Youths who have more than one freelance job at the age 
of 14 or 15 may appear in both the babysitting and yard-work col- 
umns of table 9. 


'S Summer is defined as the 13-week period from June 2 through 
August 31, 1996. 


'© Youths who had more than one work activity at age 12 may 
appear in both the babysitting and yard-work columns of table 11. 


Where are you publishing your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review will consider for publication studies of the labor force, labor- 
management relations, business conditions, industry productivity, compensation, occupa- 
tional safety and health, demographic trends, and other economic developments. Papers 
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We prefer (but do not require) submission in the form of an electronic file in Microsoft 
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Youth initiation 


into the labor market 


About half of 12- and 13-year-olds surveyed 


engage in some sort of work; 


such work is more likely among youths 
from higher socio-economic backgrounds 
or who have engaged in ‘delinquent’ behaviors 


: ~ oung people acquire substantial work ex- 
Y perience before age 16, the age at which 

official statistics begin counting employ- 
ment. Using the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth—1979 cohort (NLSY79), R.T. Michael and 
N.B. Tuma examined the amount of work per- 
formed by 14- and 15-year-olds using definitions 
from the Current Population Survey (CPs).' Im- 
portantly, they found significant differences be- 
tween black and white youths, and also found 
that youths who worked at ages 14 and 15 were 
more likely to be working 2 years later. They 
concluded that social scientists should include 
such early work experience in their models. Their 
findings were influential in the design consider- 
ations for the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth—1997 cohort (NLSY97). 

Other surveys that capture information about 
youths as young as 12 do not typically include 
information on their work activities, and data that 
focus on work have not sampled those below 
age 14.° The Fair Labor Standards Act prohibits 
employment of those younger than age 14, and 
restricts the hours and jobs allowed for those 
younger than 16. However, many youths have 
“Jobs” before these ages. These jobs, while not 
always like those of adults, frequently involve 
learning work behavior (for example, showing up 
at a particular time every week), personal respon- 
sibility (for example, caring for someone’s child), 
remuneration, and other characteristics that teach 
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young adolescents the basic nature of working 
for someone else. 

The NLSY97 provides a unique opportunity 
to study the very early work experiences of 
youths and relate these experiences to future la- 
bor market behavior. For 12- and 13-year-olds, 
information was collected about jobs they had 
held since age 12. 

This article examines exclusively 12- and 13- 
year-olds, focusing on who holds jobs and the 
nature of those jobs. Is early initiation into the 
labor market (age at obtaining first job) associ- 
ated with youths from upper income, more edu- 
cated families, or does it occur among those who 
most likely will not pursue advanced schooling? 
Does work serve to supplement household in- 
come in lower-income, single-parent families? 
These and related questions are examined in rela- 
tion to race/ethnicity; parental income, education, 
and marital status; and the presence of siblings. 

Schooling achievement—as measured by the 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 
Mathematics score—and time use are compared 
for youths who have jobs with those who do 
not. Measuring time use can determine if home- 
work, outside classes, and so forth are substi- 
tutes for, or complements to, work. We also ob- 
serve whether youths in early-age jobs also en- 
gaged in or had early initiation into risky behav- 
iors (such as drug and alcohol use, or other de- 
linquency). Finally, we can observe how youths 


found jobs (that is, did they have help from their parents, 
other help, or no help at all). 


Study methodology 


Data for this article are from the first wave of the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1997 Cohort, sponsored by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. The 
survey’s main goal is to document the transition from school 
to work for the U.S. population born during the 1980-84 pe- 
riod. The first wave of the survey includes 9,022 youths aged 
12—18 when interviewed.* 


Work experience. The NLSY97 has a unique set of questions 
on employment that permits investigation of youth initiation 
into the labor market. The 12- and 13-year-old respondents 
were asked about any job experiences since their | 2th birth- 
day. This experience could include working for a particular 
employer (for example, delivering newspapers) or doing tasks 
for several people—freelance jobs (for example, baby-sitting 
or mowing lawns). Most jobs reported at these ages were 
freelance jobs. Respondents aged 14 and older were also 
asked about their experience in freelance jobs since their 14th 
birthday. However, information on initial entrance into the 
labor market is incomplete for those respondents, as freelance 
jobs that ended before age 14 are not included. For this 
reason, respondents aged 14 and older were excluded from 
this study. 


| Chart 1. Cumulative age initiation for 12- and 13-year-olds who have worked by the time 
they were interviewed, NLSY97 


Youths were asked first to list the kinds of jobs they have 
had since their 12th birthday. Then they were asked whether 
they got help in finding this kind of work; who helped them; 
when they started doing this kind of work; whether they are 
currently doing this kind of work, and if not, when was the 
last time they did. In addition, for the beginning and end of 
each kind of job, youths were asked the usual number of 
hours worked per week, the usual amount of money earned 
per week, and the number of days and hours worked on week- 
days and weekends. 

A main purpose of this study was to identify youths who 
work and the number of hours they worked. Therefore, the 
analysis focuses on two measures of youth employment: A 
discrete variable measures whether the respondent reported 
any jobs; acount variable measures the number of hours the 
respondent worked per week. The information on the num- 
ber of work hours per week was collected for each kind of 
work performed—when it was initiated and when it was last 
(or is currently) performed. However, we do not know the 
sequential order of jobs performed or whether jobs were (are) 
performed at the same time. Given this, we use the hours 
when jobs were last (or are currently) performed, and among 
those, we use the hours per week on the job with most hours.* 


Associated factors. Which youths are more likely to enter 
the labor market in the early adolescent years? Which youths 
work more hours than others? It is of particular interest to 
examine labor market initiation with other factors that affect 
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Table 1. Characteristics of 12- and 13-year-old youths, Nisy97 
[In percent unless noted otherwise] 
Weighted mean Weighted mean 
Variable Variable 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Job characteristic 
Mother’s educational attainment: 
Percent who reported Jjobs......... 525 See, 53.9 High school dropout .........1-.. 17.0 16.9 17.1 
Conditional on having a job: High school graduate ................ 32.6 32.4 3237 
Number Of jobS «0... eee 1.6 1.7 1.5 SOME COMEGE .......secccceeeeeveeeeee 23.9 227 25.3 
j : NES ANAL TA 
G00 stanediiob (years) a-ha ue College and Up .........ssssssssseesseee 20.3 21.5 19.1 
Percent who got help in finding MISSING ie errr tern ree ee 6.2 6.5 5.8 
ODS pee thats een cee re 61.8 64.2 59.4 
Hours per week cn job with most Father’s educational attainment: 
ee Pee ES ee Ea ea wes Téa 6.6 ep High school dropout ne 145 13.9 15.1 
ours per week for those 
finding a job with help of: High school graduate 30.4 30.7 30.1 
RarentSincse ener tee 7.9 U2 8.7 SOMECICOUC OS Fea enero 17.0 17.0 life 
Someone other than oe ee College and UP .....s.cecccssessesseeee- 20.8 21.9 19.8 
PaventSizes. ote tece nee cee 7.4 : : ake 
Rist ie eee Cosy ges ee 59 54 64 MISSING) «cc deae ees omer eneeas WZ 16.5 18.0 
Earnings per week on job with 
highest earnings ................0... $22.93 $26.87 $18.94 School performance 
and time use 
Top 10 job types from the first 
Job listed: Ever suspended from school ..... 18.4 25.5 10.9 
Baby-Sittinges.sasescrnncnt se oeeees 49.3 WEG 81.8 PIAT- : 
Mowing / other yard work ......... 22.8 42.7 Gus Ge ED EIS art ose sas ea 
Papenroute sess enenen tee 3.5 4.7 23 , : 
Snow shoveling .............0.006: 2.9 Chi eZ Se Oe ne ee if 
Chores, odd jobs ........0......00.0... 2.1 25 ‘lett Hours on homework per week ... 6.4 5.6 a2 
Farm work 2.0 3.5 5 ; 
House cleaning 1.8 2.0 daz, Spent time on extra classes ........ 30.4 26.4 34.6 
Pet care alex viidatiigasislesiega dea duaesnrosense 1:5 1.0 P24 | Hours on extra classes 
SONI ooo estes eh erie SL 1.7 0.6 PerWweekn..c ker een eee 3.7 3.4 3.9 
Carpentry, building, painting, 
COMSIUCT OMe eeeoerrtees res (eal Za 0 Spent time watching TV ............... 96.6 97.1 96.2 
Hours watching TV per week ..... 19.8 20.8 18.8 
Demographic characteristics eae 
SEX Ta etter ita dre 100.0 Sie 48.5 Spent time reading for pleasure .. 65.6 60.7 70.9 
White, non-Hispanic Neds odcetts ests 62.6 66.5 65.8 Hours reading for pleasure 
Black, non-Hispanic ................4. 15.6 15.4 15.8 Perweekt.. o... Soh Sete 3.4 5.0 13.5 
Hispanicesastnto eee ree 12.5 12.9 4241 
Other race/ethnicity .......0..00...... 8:7 5:2 6.4 
Substance use 
17.8 17.6 18.1 and delinquency 
25.1 26.1 24.1 
SELT/ 33.6 33.8 
233 227 24.0 EVer-SMmOKed 2s- e eeeeenee 25.3 25.4 25.3 
Metropolitan Statistical Area ..... 80.0 81.7 78.2 Ever drank alcohol ............sssseeen as 270 21.5 
Lived with two parents/ Ever used marijuana .........0..00.... 6.9 7.9 5.9 
CUaldlanSiecnt cen eee sarees 69.3 70.7 67.8 
Lived with siblings 0.00.0... 84.5 84.5 84.4 ENG T RN WY ahs sea 60 6.5 5.4 
Ever carried a handgun ............... Teal 13.5 1:5 
Parents’ earnings: 
O00 eee 17.9 17.4 18.4 Ever purposely 
AOLOOO= 19190 O meneee eee eee 10.3 99 108 destroyed property ss teacusemncenevlan's ZOrS Sean 18.2 
20,000-39,999 .... 20.7 21.6 19.7 
40,000-79,999 ....... 297 299 295 Ever attacked another person. ..... 14.6 19:3 9.7 
80,000 ANG NIMOLC eecrceacs ores axe 9.9 10.5 9:2 Ever been arrested for illegal or 
MISSING Beier ertiech eaicreec cets AMES: 10.7 12.5 delinquency offenses .............. 3.2 4.5 2.0 
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Percent of 12- to 13-year-old youths who report 
jobs and hours per week on job with most hours, 
by demographic characteristics, nisy97 
Demographic ‘Percentage who _|Hours/week on job 
categories | report jobs with most hours 
Gender | 
DOV eee ee | 51.2 6.6 
Cie eee ec | 53.9 7.5 
Race/ethnicity: | 
White, non-Hispanic a. | 58.9 6.7 
Black, non-Hispanic ............. 40.6 as 
Hispanic ...... cfs 39.3 9.4 
OthienSusees ee ee een 38.5 6.8 
Region: 
Northeast cnc aces: | 55.8 6.4 
North Central LSoreeeacnae | 58.8 . CA 
OUD eevee sees shenssecsese | 46.9 Uys 
WTA! (Sic) he A Pe ee ar «ona a Re mel 51.4 7.4 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas: 
Not in msa 57.5 8.1 
In MSA 51.3 | 6.8 
Number of parents/guardians: 
Living with two parents ............ | Hsic 6.6 
VOLTS) fens en erence Ss then, Sori 50.7 8.1 
Siblings in the household: | 
9 (Ree Sa ee ey eee ee 53.1 7s) 
ING ec Ate tare ce cee | 48.6 6.9 
Parents’ earnings: 
90-$9'999 i: oe 49.1 8.0 
NOYOOO—19: G99 Tree Setneetevesence 49.8 UL 
20;000-39' 999% ieee oe 51.9 8.5 
AO000-79; 999 a force ste tense auch SleZ 8.6 
80,000 and more ..................... | 59.3 5.0 
WASSING see cp cesee-phene case mee eee es | 43.2 TES, 
Mother’s educational attainment: | 
High school dropout ................. | 43.8 8.4 
High school graduate ............. iil 53.8 TA 
Some college ta..-easveteess-s | 56.4 Hee 
Gollege’and Up) xc..:-.5<1-ec0e00 <=. | 57.9 52 
MisSingwy. thst eek oes | 36.6 10.2 
Father’s educational attainment: 
High school dropout ................. | 46.7 ee. 
High school graduate .............. | 53.3 7.6 
‘Some college esses ses | 57.2 74 
Colleqeiandhupick. Sach eteccezee2 57.8 5.0 
NISSIM) os eee vist a cata veesceedeoracs 45.1 8.8 
eS  E  — eee 


the overall well-being of youths’ lives and their future adult 
lives. This issue is examined from different aspects: demo- 
graphic background, family background, school perfor- 
mance, time use, and risky behaviors. 

The two job measures, “ever held a job” and “hours per 
week on the job with the most hours,” are examined first by 
demographic and family backgrounds—age, race/ethnicity, 
region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area residence; the 
number of parents/guardians and siblings in the household; 
mother’s highest grade completed; father’s highest grade 
completed; and parents’ earnings. 

Then we examined the two job measures with school per- 
formance and time use. There are two measures for school 


performance: ever being suspended from school and Peabody 
Individual Achievement Test-Math percentile score. The 
PIAT-Math score is categorized into quartiles: 0-25, 26-50, 
51-75, and 76-100. For time use, respondents were asked 
about four typical youth activities: doing homework, taking 
extra classes, watching TV, and reading for pleasure. They 
were asked if they ever spent time on each activity, then the 
hours per day spent on each activity on weekdays and week- 
ends. We created discrete variables measuring whether re- 
spondents ever spent time in each activity, and variables mea- 
suring hours per week spent on each activity. 

The next issue examined was whether youths who work 
were more likely to be associated with risky behaviors. Dis- 
crete variables for substance use include cigarette smoking, 
drinking alcohol, and marijuana use. Discrete variables for 
delinquent behaviors include running away from home, hand- 
gun possession, purposely destroying property, attacking 
another person, and being arrested last year. 


Results 


Job characteristics. Of the almost 3,000 12- and 13-year-olds 
surveyed, 52.5 percent had held a job. (See table 1, page 5). 
Of those who had worked, the average number of jobs held 
was 1.6, and the average age of initiation was | 1.6 years (the 
median age of initiation was 12.0). Chart 1 on page 4 shows 
the cumulative distribution of age initiation for those who 
have worked by the time they were interviewed. It is easy to 
see a major upturn in initiation around age 12. While recall- 
ing that nearly half the youths had not yet been initiated into 
the labor force, it is clear that age 12 is a time when many 
adolescents first get exposure to the working world. 

These respondents are too young to work legally at res- 
taurants, stores, and similar businesses. The types of jobs 
held by 12- and 13-year-olds include primarily “freelance” 
jobs, mainly baby-sitting, lawn mowing, and other yard work. 
These three jobs make up nearly 75 percent of the jobs listed. 
On average, these youths spend approximately 7 hours per 
week on the job with the most hours (although the median is 
only 4 hours per week),° and their earnings average about $23 
a week. Of the youths sampled, 62 percent had received 
some kind of help in finding jobs. 


Demographic characteristics. Girls seem somewhat more 
likely than boys to hold jobs and spend more hours on the 
job. (See table 2.) In fact, 54 percent of girls held a job, 
compared with 51 percent of boys; 59 percent of white youths 
held jobs, compared with about 40 percent of blacks, Hispan- 
ics, and others. Similarly, the higher the parents’ earnings, the 
higher the likelihood that their child will have a job. This is 
not surprising, as most of these jobs will be performed for 
neighbors and friends who probably have similar income lev- 
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els; lower income neighbors may be less likely to pay some- 
one to do these jobs. Comparable results are found for 
mother’s and father’s education level—the higher the parents’ 
educational attainment, the more likely the child is to have a 
job. Note, however, that working youths who are minority, 
poorer, and have less-educated parents seem to work longer 
hours. 


School performance and time use. A similar pattern emerges 
when examining the percentile score of the PIAT-Math 
achievement test. The higher the youth’s score, the more 
likely he or she is to have a job. (See table 3.) This is consis- 
tent with the previous relationships because minorities and 
lower socio-economic status youths, on average, are likely to 
have lower test scores. Number of hours worked is lowest for 
the top quartile of students, but students in the quartile with 
the second highest scores work the most hours per week. 
Those who have at some time been suspended from school 
are as likely to work as those never suspended; but when they 
work, they work more hours. 

One argument that has been raised against permitting 12- 
and 13-year-old children to work is that it takes time away 
from other important activities, such as schoolwork and read- 
ing. Conversely, working could have positive effects through 
the responsibility it teaches and by reducing time spent in 
unproductive activities. Respondents were asked whether 
they spend time on the following activities: homework, extra 
classes, watching television, and reading for pleasure. Sur- 
prisingly, in each case, those who responded yes were more 
likely to hold a job. The most dramatic difference is in those 
who report spending time on homework; of them, 53.5 per- 
cent reported holding a job. Of those who reported not doing 
any homework (9 percent of the sample), only 44.6 percent 
held jobs. Student workers who spend no time on homework 
work an average of 9.4 hours per week, while those who do 
spend time on homework spend only 6.9 hours per week on 
the job. Similarly, student workers who do not take extra 
classes work more hours than do student workers who take 
extra classes (7.3 hours compared with 6.5). 

It is possible that work is complementary with these four 
activities. However, it is impossible to determine, as there is 
no complete description of the youths’ time use. A bigger 
caveat is that the time-use measure is essentially contempora- 
neous with the interview date, whereas the work hours mea- 
sure could be from any time period. And given the probable 
over-representation of summer jobs, it is doubtful that these 
data represent either time substitution or complementarity. 


Substance use and delinquency. Youths who exhibit risky or 
dangerous behaviors are consistently more likely to have jobs 
and tend to work longer hours than their more cautious coun- 
terparts. Respondents were asked questions about smoking, 
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Table 3. Percent of 12- to 13-year-old youths who report 

jobs and hours per week on job with most 
hours, by school performance, PIAT-Math score, 
and time use, Nisy97 


Categories Percentage who | Hours/week on job 
report jobs with most hours 
School performance: 
Ever suspended 
{POT SCNOOlE et ose es 53.4 8.6 
Never suspended 
fFOMISGNOON En cctenereeanees: 52.4 6.7 
PIAT-Math percentile score: 
QB nie serieye cairn ene cere 45.3 7.0 
DO= SO ee ee ee ree eee 53.9 7.6 
Si EY A Shep cen ces pc ne hace Oe PR eB Son 56.6 7.8 
G= 100% crea menses a 58.1 6.3 
Time use: 
Spent time on homework ........ 93.5 6.9 
Did not spend time 
ON NOMEWOFK .........5.--eeeneeeeee 44.6 9.4 
Spent time on extra classes ... 57.4 6.5 
Did not spend time 
on extra Classes ................. 50.5 Ue 
Spent time watching TV .......... 52.9 7.1 
Did not spend time 
Watchingul soc-c scccsrsee oe 44.8 5.9 
Spent time reading 
TOf PICASUI CK reer ee 53.2 UP 
Did not spend time reading 
fOF PICASUI Es. ee cee emcee ee 51.4 6.8 


Table 4. ie §6Percent of 12- to 13-year-old youths who report 


jobs and hours per week on job with most 
hours, by substance use or delinquent 
behavior, Nisy97 


=| 


Categories Percentage who Hours/wk. on job 
report jobs with most hours 
Substance use 
Ever smoked cigarettes ................. 63.1 8.6 
Never smoked cigarettes ............... 49.0 6.4 
Everidranksalconolizse- eee 59.2 7.8 
Never drank alcohol ..................00.. 50.4 6.8 
Ever used marijuana....................... 63.0 9.0 
Never used marijuana ..................... 51.8 6.9 
Delinquency 

Ever run away from home .............. 59.1 8.2 
Never run away from home.............. 52.1 7.0 
Ever carried a hand gun................. 53.4 8.4 
Never carried a hand gun................ §2:5 6.9 
Ever purposely destroyed 

PIOPOMly i sae eee coe 58.3 7.0 
Never purposely destroyed 

DIODE soccer ae cee ere 50.6 Thal 
Ever attacked another person........ 56.0 7.9 
Never attacked another person ...... 52.0 6.9 
Arrested past year ...........0...ccee 63.8 8.2 
Not arrested past year .......0..00.00... 92.2 7.0 


a 


drinking, smoking marijuana, running away from home, carry- 
ing handguns, destroying property, fighting, and getting ar- 
rested. In every category, youths who answered yes to the 
dangerous behavior are more likely to hold jobs. (See table 4.) 


Also, they work at least as many hours as those who an- 
swered that they had not participated in the drug use or de- 
linquency activities. There could be several explanations. 
For example, these youths may engage in work to support 
the cost of the dangerous or risky activities. However, the 
causality could be in the other direction. With more dispos- 
able income, the youths have more choices about the types 
of activities in which they can participate. Of course, it could 
be an unobserved factor that influences both early initiation 
into work and risky behaviors. Regardless of the explana- 
tion, this is interesting in light of the earlier results indicating 
that youths who were white, had higher socio-economic sta- 
tus, and were higher-achieving students were more likely to 
hold jobs. 


Regression analysis. The previous analysis measures the 
differences in the likelihood of employment (and hours 
worked) for various characteristics of youths. However, the 
analysis considers each variable separately, not all at once. 
A regression model is used to examine the impact of all of 
these variables on whether or not a youth has ever been 
employed.® Specifically, a probit regression model is used to 
measure the impact of each variable on the probability of 
having ever been employed.’ 

Table 5 shows the results of a probit regression of the 
probability of having a job as related to demographic, school 
performance and time use, and substance use and delin- 
quency variables. The impact of the non-demographic vari- 
ables can vary by sex. The model confirms earlier results that 
being white and of higher socio-economic status (higher pa- 
rental earnings and education levels) increases the probabil- 
ity that an individual will hold a job. However, the “number 
of parents” variable indicates that children in two-parent fami- 
lies are less likely to hold a job than those in one-parent 
families. Also, unlike the simpler tabulations, boys are more 
likely to work than girls. 

All six of the schooling and time-use variables have sta- 
tistically significant effects for both sexes; however, not all 
are numerically significant. Youths with higher PIAT-Math 
test scores are more likely to hold jobs, though the effect is 
not large. Most time-use variables have quite small effects, 
although females who take extra classes are more likely to 
hold jobs. Interestingly, the one strong effect is that stu- 
dents who had been suspended from school are more likely 
to hold jobs. 

As shown earlier, having smoked or been arrested in the 
past year have positive associations with the likelihood of 
having a jcb for both sexes. Males who had smoked mari- 
juana, run away from home, or fought also had positive asso- 
ciations, as did females who drank alcohol or purposely de- 
stroyed property. Some rates are small, but having smoked 
cigarettes is strongly associated with having worked. Inter- 


Estimated marginal effects from probit 
regression modeling the probability of 


12- to 13-year-old youths having a job, Nisy97 


Variable 


Estimated marginal effect 


Black, non-Hispanic 
HISDANICES fee rene eae. sarees 


Other race/ethnicity ...........2,....c0ecesenesoeeees 


Northeast 


Metropolitan Statistical Area ............... 


Number of parents/guardians ... 
NumbenotsiblingS aero. e- eee eee 


Parents’ earnings, with greater than or 
equal to $80,000 as the reference group: 
SO=$9 G99 ee eee et ce te 
10,000-19,999 
20,000-39,999 
40,000-79,999 
MISSING eececean- eee ee ee 


Mother’s education, with college graduate 


as the reference group: 
TIQHSCHOOlGROPOU tie reese ye aera 
FOGMSGNOOGradUatey cree reenter 
Some college asses ean nee 
MISSINGi: 3: ce aien tes Ate reer 


Father’s education, with college graduate 
as the reference group: 

HightSchool dropoutiee ccns-ct cen cesecereee 
High school graduate 
Some! College: es. -2.s.0e, cae eee 

MISSING Here cserc eestor tee rcee oeneeene sees 

Boys: 

Ever suspended from school .................. 
PIAT-Math percentile score ....................... 
Hours/week on homework .............:0:c008 
Hours/week on extra classes................... 
Hours/week watching TV ..............:: 
Hours/week reading for pleasure............. 
Ever smoked cigarettes ..............cc:ccc0e 
Evendrankalconoles. 2, eee ee 
Ever used marijuana ..0..... ce eeeeeeeeeenes 
Ever run away from home 
Ever carried a hand gun...............:0e 
Ever purposely destroyed property ......... 
Ever attacked another person ................ 
Arrested past Veal s,.cecccsceaiteesccerecs ees e<s 


Girls: 


Ever suspended from school .................. 
PIAT-Math percentile score ..............cee 
Hours/week on homework ...........:0::0ee 
Hours/week on extra classes .................. 
Hours/week watching TV ..............::0:e 
Hours/week reading for pleasure............. 
Ever smoked cigarettes ..............cceee 
Ever dranicalConoliice.:e-enetewe eee ies 
Ever used marijuana 
Ever run away from home .............:0ee 
Ever carried a hand gun..............ccce 
Ever purposely destroyed property ......... 
Ever attacked another person 
Arrested past Oar ....c2.s.cciscenseswe 

LRtest (Chi-Square) ........... cscs eeeteeenees 
PEVAlUG acct rete Cera ty mercntcrant, cities 
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estingly, having carried a handgun is negatively associated 
with having worked for both sexes, but having fought and 
smoked marijuana are negative for females only. 

To summarize, youths from families of higher socio-eco- 
nomic status, with better school performance (higher PIAT- 
Math scores), and who engage in positive time-use activities 
such as reading and homework are more likely to be employed. 
At the same time, youths who engage in risky behaviors or 
have been suspended from school also have increased like- 
lihood of early employment. It is difficult to speculate why 
these various relationships exist. It could be that some 
youths are “go-getters” who initiate early into many activi- 
ties, good and bad. Or there could be two different types of 
youth that engage in early work activity. As additional data 
are released, it will be possible to estimate longitudinal mod- 
els that are better suited to control for unobserved heteroge- 
neity. In the future, the relationship between various adoles- 
cent behaviors, good and bad, with employment might be 
better understood. 


More research needed 


This article used a rich new data source, the NLSY97, to look 
at youths’ initiation into the labor market. Unlike any previ- 
ous data set, the NLSY97 collects information on employment 


Notes 


from adolescents as young as 12 years. The NLSY97 pro- 
vides detailed information about the responding youths, their 
parents, and other family members, allowing a study of the 
antecedents to labor market participation and labor supply. 
The data also allow a better understanding of factors that 
influence entry into the labor market. 

Much concern exists over the impact of youths working 
while in school, and the evidence is unclear.* Models that 
can capture earlier experiences will be richer in controlling for 
the types of unobserved heterogeneity that confound the 
work-school relationship. This article seeks to lay the ground- 
work for later research. We find that youths who are white 
and come from higher socio-economic families are more likely 
to initiate work earlier. These results are consistent with stud- 
ies of older adolescents. However, a number of contrasting 
results suggest there is more to the story. For example, youths 
who have been suspended from school at some time and 
youths who smoke (as well as engage in other deviant activi- 
ties) are also more likely to work at early ages. 

The long-term effects of early initiation into the labor mar- 
ket will become apparent as more years of data are collected 
and as these 12- and 13-year-olds complete their schooling 
and fully enter the labor market. The cumulative years of data 
will allow a much better job of modeling work development 
and the pathways to successful adult outcomes. L] 
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'R.T. Michael and N.B. Tuma, “Youth Employment: Does Life 
Begin at 16?,” Journal of Labor Economics, 1984, vol. 2, no. 4, pp. 
465-476. 


*See for example, the National Educational Longitudinal Survey— 
1988 or the Youth Risk Behavior Survey. 


> Analysis of the interview data revealed the final sample size to be 
8,984. 


“The measure we've chosen will most likely over-represent summer 
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jobs that have a greater number of hours. This over-representation 
may affect the relationships we estimate with some of the variables. 


The distribution has a very long right tail. We considered truncat- 
ing the distribution to eliminate some very high values, but could not 
establish clearly that these were errors. 


*Because youths aged 12-13 are not officially in the labor force and 
no information is available on whether or not a respondent is looking 
for employment, we do not distinguish between the concept of being in 
the labor force and the concept of being employed. 


’A probit model is indicated because the outcome variable, whether 
a respondent ever worked, is discrete. See D.R. Cox, Analysis of Binary 
Data (London, Cambridge University Press, 1970). 


8 See for example C.J. Ruhm, “Is High School Employment Con- 
sumption or Investment?,” Journal of Labor Economics, 1997, vol. 
15, no. 4, pp. 735-776. 
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Youth employment during school: 
results from two longitudinal surveys 


Students who worked 20 or fewer hours per week 

during the school year were more likely to attend college; 
youths who worked a greater percentage of weeks 
during the school year worked more consistently 


when they reached ages 18 to 30 


ccording to a popular perception, youths 

/\ son more today than in the past and 
their employment may not always lead to 
desirable consequences. The concern is that a 
young person’s employment, particularly when 
the individual works many hours, may reduce 
study time, increase school lateness and absen- 
teeism rates, and adversely affect grades. How- 
ever, a youth’s employment also may provide 
some positive benefits, teaching about workplace 
norms and responsibilities and helping to ease 
the person’s subsequent transition from school 
to work full time. In addition, these costs and ben- 
efits associated with a person’s working while 
young could have an impact on the individual’s 
long-term educational and labor market outcomes. 
The first part of this article compares the em- 
ployment of today’s youth with that of a youth 
cohort from nearly 20 years ago. It asks whether 
15- and 16-year-olds are, in fact, more likely to 
work today and examines whether the likelihood 
of a young person’s being employed while at- 
tending school varies across youths with differ- 
ent demographic characteristics. Also examined 
in this part is how the distribution of hours of 
work of 16-year-olds varies across the two cohorts. 
Data come from the first round of a new survey of 
youth—the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
1997 (NLSY97)—and from the National Longitudi- 
nal Survey of Youth 1979 (NLSY79). In the first 
round of each survey, 15- and 16-year-olds an- 
swered similar questions about their current em- 


ployment status and hours of work. In addition, 
many demographic measures that may be associ- 
ated with youths’ decisions to work are similar 
across the two surveys. 

The second part of the article looks at the rela- 
tionship between the employment of 16- and 17- 
year-old youths attending school and their future 
academic and labor market outcomes—specifically, 
college attendance, weeks of work from ages 18 
through 30, and number of jobs held from ages 
18 through 30. Data are from the NLSY79, which 
has followed the lives of survey respondents for 
more than 20 years. As the NLSY97 cohort ages, 
researchers will be able to use that survey to 
study how today’s school-enrolled youths’ em- 
ployment affects their long-term educational and 
labor market experiences. 


Background 


Youths may choose to work while they are en- 
rolled in school for a variety of reasons. They 
may want to earn income to support their family, 
pay for personal expenses (for example, a car), or 
save for college. Parents may encourage youths 
to work because they believe that working will 
teach them responsibility and punctuality. In addi- 
tion, youths (particularly those who are not bound 
for college) may want to obtain job experience that 
will assist them in their subsequent transition from 
school to work. A goal of the 1994 School-to- Work 
Opportunities Act is to strengthen the relation- 
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ship between schooling and work. However, youths’ employ- 
ment may, in fact, decrease their time for completing home- 
work, cause them to come to school tired and less focused on 
schoolwork, and, thus, adversely affect their academic 
achievement. 

Many earlier studies that examined the impact of youth 
employment failed to take into account that the choice to 
work while attending school and the consequences of work- 
ing are intertwined. Youths who choose to work may be system- 
atically different from youths who do not work. In addition, 
youths who work a high number of hours may be different (even 
before they begin to work) from those who work a moderate 
number of hours. The differences may be related to observ- 
able characteristics, such as one’s family background, or to 
unobservable characteristics, such as one’s motivation. 
Thus, in itself, working while attending school may not be 
the cause of particular positive or negative consequences; 
rather, youths who choose to work may have some preexist- 
ing differences and would have had those outcomes anyway. 
This factor complicates any evaluation of the impact of youth 
employment! 

A few recent studies by economists have attempted to ac- 
count for potential underlying differences between youths 
who work and youths who do not work in analyzing the ef- 
fects of employment on high school youths. Three studies in 
particular used the NLSY79. Gerald S. Oettinger found that 
intensive employment (in terms of either weeks or hours) dur- 
ing the school year has a negative impact on minority stu- 
dents’ grade point averages.’ Audrey Light, using a sample 
of male terminal high school graduates, examined the impact 
of high school employment on subsequent wages over a 9- 
year period and concluded that such employment has a posi- 
tive effect on wages only for the first 6 years after graduation 
from high school.’ In contrast, Christopher J. Ruhm found 
that employment during high school has a positive impact on 
earnings 6 to 9 years after the student’s senior year.’ Although 
both Ruhm and Light used NLSY79 data, they did so on differ- 
ent samples: Ruhm did not restrict his sample to those with no 
postsecondary education and included both male and female 
youths in his sample. 

The article begins by looking at differences in characteris- 
tics of youths who worked while they were in school in 1979 
and in 1997. It then examines the relationship between NLSY79 
youths’ employment and their long-term educational and la- 
bor market outcomes. As noted earlier, this relationship does 
not necessarily imply cause and effect. 


Youth employment in 1979 and 1997 


Data and variables. This section compares the employment 
of two groups of 15- and 16-year-olds born nearly 20 years 
apart. It uses two data sets that focus specifically on youth: 
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the NLSY79 and the new NLSY97. The NLSY79 consists of data 
on more than 12,000 youths aged 14 through 21 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1978. The NLSY97 data set has information on 9,000 
youths aged 12 through 16 as of December 31, 1996. The dis- 
cussion that follows uses information on the employment of 
15- and 16-year-olds from the first interview year of each of 
the two surveys.° 

In comparing youth employment over time, it is important 
to have a measure that is based on similar questions with the 
same reference period. This is possible with the NLSY79 and 
the NLSY97, because both cohorts received a section that 
consists of questions from the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) on their employment status and hours of work in the 
week prior to the interview. Only NLSY97 respondents who 
were aged 15 and older received these questions, while all 
NLSY79 youths received them. Thus, this measure can be con- 
structed for 15- and 16-year-olds across both surveys.° Be- 
cause the focus in this article is on the employment of youths 
during the school term, only enrolled youths who were inter- 
viewed during the months of January through May are in- 
cluded in tabulations. 

Studies have found that gender, race, ethnicity, family in- 
come, family structure, and maternal employment are predic- 
tors of the likelihood of a person’s working while young.’ 
Similar measures of these factors were constructed across the 
two surveys, and the tables that follow tabulate youth em- 
ployment by the various factors. For example, past studies 
have found that white males are more likely to work than other 
groups. Comparable measures of gender, race, and ethnicity 
can be formed for both cohorts. Grade might also be a factor. 
Holding age constant (at 15 or 16), being in a higher grade, 
perhaps with peers who are older and thus more likely to work, 
could increase the likelihood of a youth’s working while he or 
she is in school. 

Household income can have an ambiguous effect on 
the likelihood of working. On the one hand, those in house- 
holds with lower income may be more likely to work be- 
cause they need to help support their families. On the other 
hand, youths in low-income households may live in areas 
with less economic opportunity and have less access to 
transportation, decreasing the likelihood of their working. 
The NLSY79 contains a measure of family income in the 
year prior to the survey, and the NLSY97 has a measure of 
household income in the previous year. The two measures 
are fairly similar and are categorized into four income lev- 
els in the analysis that follows. 

Maternal employment and family structure may affect the 
likelihood of youths’ employment. Families in which the 
mother is employed may place a stronger emphasis on work 
among all household members. Both the NLSY79 and the 
NLSY97 have measures of whether the mother worked during 
the previous year. Measures of family structure are con- 


structed as of the date of the interview for both cohorts.® 

Youths who have engaged in certain behaviors may be more 
likely to work. For example, youths who have smoked ciga- 
rettes or used marijuana may be more anxious to enter the 
adult world, which includes working. Round 1 of the NLSY97 
asked youths whether they had ever used marijuana or ever 
smoked a cigarette. The 1984 interview of the NLSY79 
asked the age when the youth first smoked a cigarette and 
the year the youth first used marijuana. These questions are 
used to construct a measure of whether those who ever 
engaged in the behavior at issue did so by the date of their 
1979 interview.’ 

The effect of having ever been suspended from school on 
the likelihood of working is ambiguous. On the one hand, 
youths who have received suspensions may enjoy school 
less than others and be more likely to want to enter the world 
of work. On the other hand, if potential employers check with 
the school as a reference, youths who have received suspen- 
sions may be less likely to be offered a job. The NLSY97 round- 
1 interview asked whether the youth had ever been suspended. 
In the 1980 interview, the NLSY79 asked for the number of 
times the youth had ever been suspended and the date of the 
most recent suspension. The questions are used to determine 
whether the youth had ever been suspended by the date of 
the 1979 interview.'° 


Employment of 15- and 16-year-olds. Are youths working 
more now than in the past? NLSY79 and NLSY97 data suggest 
that the answer is no. About equal percentages (25 percent to 
26 percent) of 15-year-olds who were enrolled in school 
worked during the reference week—that is, the week prior to 
the NLSY79 and NLSY97 survey interviews. (See table 1.) The 
percentage of school-enrolled 16-year-olds who worked dur- 
ing the reference week was also nearly the same in the two 
survey years (36 percent and 38 percent; see table 2.)'! There 
is a clear step up of more than 10 percentage points in the 
percent of youths working at age 15 to the percent working at 
age 16. In part, this may be due to legal restrictions on the 
types of work that 15-year-olds can perform. In addition, most 
youths may obtain a driver’s license at age 16, which can 
increase their access to jobs and also motivate them to work 
to pay for the expenses of having a car.'? The actual number 
of hours worked in the week prior to the interview among 
youths who did work were also fairly similar across the two 
cohorts (numbers not shown in table). The average was 10.6 
for 15-year-olds in 1979 and 8.4 for 15-year-olds in 1997, a 
small decrease over time. Average hours of work per week 
were higher for 16-year-olds: 15.2 in 1979 and 14.6 in 1997. 
Turning first to 15-year-olds, table 1 shows that the likeli- 
hood of a youth’s working while in school varies by many 
background characteristics. The direction of many of the ef- 
fects is similar across the two cohorts. For example, whites 


were more likely to work than were blacks or Hispanics.!* 
Also, blacks were more than 40 percent more likely to work 
while in school in 1997 than in 1979. In both cohorts, youths 
in eighth grade or lower were less likely to work than youths 
in higher grades. Youths who had ever smoked were more 
likely to work than other youths. Youths in households with 
lower income were generally less likely to work, possibly be- 
Cause, as mentioned earlier, they may have lived in more de- 
pressed areas and have had less access to public transportation. 
The table also shows that youths in both types of two-parent 
families were more likely to work than those in female-parent 
families. Only in the NLSY97 sample were youths who had 
ever been suspended substantially less likely to work. In the 
NLSY79, 15-year-old female youths were less likely to work 
than their male counterparts, but the gender difference be- 
tween the percent of youths working was not significant in 
the NLSY97. 

Sixteen-year-old female youths were also significantly less 
likely to work than males were in the NLSY79, but not the 
NLSY97. (See table 2.) In both cohorts, whites were more likely 
to work than were blacks or Hispanics. Black 16-year-olds in 
1997 were almost 40 percent more likely to work than in 1979. 
The school grade appears to matter for both cohorts: youths 
in the 11th grade were more likely to work than youths in the 
10th grade. In the NLSY79 cohort only, youths who had ever 
smoked or used marijuana were significantly more likely to 
work. In both survey cohorts, youths in households with less 
than $25,000 income were less likely to work, and in both co- 
horts, youths in households where the mother worked were 
more likely to work themselves. 

The information in tables 1 and 2 suggests that young work- 
ers in 1979 and 1997 shared many characteristics. Particularly 
interesting are the hours of work among 1|6-year-olds in both 
cohorts. 


Hours of work of 16-year-olds. In 1998, a National Research 
Council panel recommended that the number of hours of work 
for 16-year-olds during the school term be limited.'* The Fair 
Labor Standards Act imposes a maximum of 18 hours of work in 
a school week for 14- and 15-year-olds engaged in nonagricul- 
tural jobs.'° Although the National Research Council does not 
recommend a particular maximum number of hours for 16-year- 
olds, it does note that research indicates that working more than 
20 hours per school week can have a negative impact on youths’ 
academic outcomes. Table 3 shows that similar percentages of 
youths enrolled in school in the two cohorts worked more than 
20 hours during the week prior to the survey (8.4 percent in the 
NLSY79 and 10.5 percent in the NLSY97). 

As with the employment of 15- and 16-year-olds, gender 
differences are seen in hours of work in the NLSY79 cohort 
only. Male 16-year-olds in the NLSY79 were more likely to 
work more than 20 hours per week than were their female 
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Table 1. Percent of school-enrolled 15-year-olds who 
worked during the week prior to the interview, ' 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (Ntsy), 
1979 and 1997, by sex, race or Hispanic ; 
origin, grade in school, delinquent behavior, 
household income, family structure, and 
mother’s work status 
Characteristic NLsy79 NLSY97 
Ota ee eee ee ae aes 25.2 25.8 
Sex: 
Male vere Spree cae een ttc tater a cern yireteates 27.8 27.9 
Fenmale sss ctscccce eaves unvacsuenacecenesvtadeereee ores 22.4 23.1 
Race or ethnicity: 
White waseatics a cen cereeeteerecseetcsateeteszasveaceuncete 28.7 30.3 
Black ane 10.6 15.3 
Hispanic origin UGHO) ileal 
Grade in school: 
Less than 9 20.1 15.0 
Qraietreetea Pras) 25.8 
GU Oeics ete retreats se cec tae a ets eoteasecceevannverers 29.2 29:5 
Delinquent behavior: 
Ever suspended? 
MOS eateuscertorsnesnecetas einen eee catencceee ce etes 24.4 18.5 
NOW reteset ee oe ca Nec ene eee 25.4 28.7 
Ever smoked a cigarette? 
NOS ir arsgaee ovens carte rit Seoteenatatontenaoaurencateet vactaste 28.9 28.3 
NOI: stests secretes test aia rvetueieres ares aorta! 21.0 23:2 
Ever used marijuana? 
NOS) ences: : 28.5 29.5 
INO sess car cseae ceeucenen ehresacendcantss Coane ceanstvaeeactser 24.2 24.4 
Household income (in 1996 dollars): 
EessithiameS25100 Occ cesanerececeseassrececartesstesores 18.7 23.3 
$25 /OOO=S4A G99 ins cceccccesresccsecesceeapcesratereess 19.9 18.7 
$45, QU0=S69;909 5 eat ceceerssereecraneeeseseesestecaes 30.1 34.6 
S70 OOWOnmmOne encores ee ee eee 28.4 30.1 
Family structure and mother’s work status: 
Two-biological-parent family ...........::.:eeeee 26.4 30.2 
MWO-Danentifammil ic scrscessc5ncssccecersseenseeeeeve-c ses 34.4 26.5 
Female paremtitalnilVaeeecctee rw reeeee sees teeees 19.0 18.7 
NOBUVINGI WIN Panemtins-c..ct-acccuxmresccseccenecers 12.9 18.3 
Mother worked in previous calendar year? 
NOS Rese aS tee Oe aed Lt eeemee erin 27.9 28.8 
INO Ri oi encessenpen seers cae) Moreen cers 21.9 20.2 

‘The interview took place in any of the months from January through May, 
in 1979 or 1997. 

Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 (Nisy79) sur- 
veyed male and female youths who were aged 14 to 21 years on December 
31, 1978. The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 (Ntsy97) surveyed 
male and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. 


counterparts. Female youths in the NLSY97 cohort were about 
70 percent more likely to work more than 20 hours per week 
than female youths in the NLSY79 cohort. Racial differences 
in employment are found in both cohorts, with whites more 
likely than blacks to work more than 20 hours per week as 
well as between | and 20 hours per week. 

In both cohorts, youths in the 11th grade were nearly twice 
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Table 2. | Percent of school-enrolled 16-year-olds who 
worked during the week prior to the interview,’ 


National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY), 
1979 and 1997, by sex, race or Hispanic ; 
origin, grade in school, delinquent behavior, 
household income, family structure, and 
mother’s work status 
Characteristic NLsY79 NLSY97 
it 
TOtall Sat eee ee ee ee eect 36.4 38.4 
Sex: 
MIG... oonetseicescyars seasearecasscctezsssstecieceennce asec 39.3 39.7 
FROG ee ceca da caxoncesseeuroctasacsostnarsceestunesceseaere 33.6 36.9 
Race or ethnicity: 
White fe.seect. eeu ate aera, eee 40.4 45.0 
Black ae 17.8 24.5 
EUSPANIC ONG Miccrssrerseteesteemnaescenteereaseentaters 26.1 29.7 
Grade in school: 
EessithiantiOie cree heron ceeeeaceeoeneeees 23.8 19.1 
29.5 37.1 | 
43.3 48.0 
Delinquent behavior: 
Ever suspended? 
VES iiss savcsaccotseneestasuritvetescereaesaner eecowes 40.7 37.4 
INO:5. Sea as ste due ae aoe nee ee 35.7 38.8 
Ever smoked a cigarette? 
NOS wis cess dey ante Seceee ated eeasecuendpreveerertcameeees 39.8 40.8 
31.9 35.2 
Yes ais 44.5 39.8 
INO Scecccae nescence cncsentecuat ter sttepeares eee ceeee cee 32.1 Sien 
Household income (in 1996 dollars): 
Fess tham$25; 000 titsccemceeeeeres moore eee 23:3 26.4 
$25: 000-944; 990) ee ceeste ses eent weer ee 34.7 45.7 
$45'|000-—S69 1990 cineca ns nenr canes ners 47.7 42.6 
S7O!OO0 OnMOre eee ee eee ee 42.8 40.9 
Family structure and mother’s work status: 
Two-biological-parent family ............::0.c0 37.6 41.3 
IWoO-parentifamilyeressce tesserae eer 42.8 42.3 
Female-parembttamily) see. s-scereeneeescaenetes 33.3 31.4 
Notiivingiwithy patenties.-ssescecenerseeeceertae 16.6 24.4 
Mother worked in previous calendar year? 
NOS SY czas eee ccsives oe ceee reset some 40.7 42.7 
INO iresccsseubestas cestenen setcedeye rat att sceeet eee Pam oe 31.5 27.1 

‘The interview took place in any of the months from January through May, 
in 1979 or 1997. 

Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 (Ntsy79) sur- 
veyed male and female youths who were aged 14 to 21 years on December 
31, 1978. The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 (ntsv97) surveyed 
male and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. 


as likely to work more than 20 hours per week than youths in 
the 10th grade. With respect to delinquent behavior, youths 
in both cohorts who had ever been suspended were more 
likely to work 21 or more hours per week. In the NLSY79 co- 
hort only, 16-year-olds who had ever smoked a cigarette were 
significantly more likely to work more than 20 hours per week, 
and those who had ever used marijuana were much more 


Table 3. Hours worked per week by school-enrolled 16-year-olds in the week prior to the interview,’ 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (nisy), 1979 and 1997, by sex, race or Hispanic origin, grade 
in school, delinquent behavior, household income, family structure, and mother’s work status 
NLsY79 NLSY97 
Characteristic 
0 20 or 21 or 0 20 or 21 or 
fewer more fewer more 
pow hours hours pore hours hours 
BF 021 Landes SEA SO ae ce tle el Re ea 63.6 28.0 8.4 61.6 27.9 10.5 
Sex: 
EEE CS a op neo ne 60.7 28.4 10.9 60.3 29.1 10.7 
CETIHO Racca cae stack ecet caterer ec aoe es eae ee eee 66.4 Cla 6.0 63.1 26.7 10.2 
Race or ethnicity: 
White 59.6 341 9.3 55.0 32.7 12.3 
Black 82.2 13.8 4.0 Theys 18.3 6.2 
Hispanic origin 73.9 18.2 8.0 70.3 PAN af 8.0 
Grade in school: 
ESS ACTER Resp lacs ee es Oe 76.2 1K} 5.5 80.9 13.5 5.6 
70.5 23.9 ais 62.9 28.8 8.3 
56.7 32.4 10.9 52.0 31.8 16.1 
Delinquent behavior: 
Ever suspended? 
WA ee eee see cep onan SD cep OSC EE EERE ae eer eee 59.3 29.2 Unis) 62.6 23.1 14.4 
ESOS coe cee sec eat nce ess are ee Re ae 64.3 28.1 7.6 61.2 29.9 8.9 
Ever smoked a cigarette? 
SLES EE St ree ei ete ee re a 60.2 29.9 9.8 59.2 29.3 11.6 
NG a ae ee tee ree ee 68.1 26.1 Oar 64.8 26.2 9.0 
Ever used marijuana? 
9) CS Ea A et Ee Pane ae os ee oe ee er cee StS} S) 34.4 10.1 60.2 27.8 12.0 
PRD oo cre ee a eee cede Soe otis rah aca aes Seen ce aR ote 67.9 24.9 he 62.3 28.0 9.6 
Household income (in 1996 dollars) 
Mess tiene; OO be -cctenguccsarecestneetaassaraceters thes, seer he ok 76.7 20.5 2.8 73.6 18.7 TEU 
$25,000-$44,999 65.3 25.7 9.0 54.3 35.1 10.6 
$45,000-$69,999 52i3 35.8 11.9 57.4 29.0 1S 
$70,000 or more Dige 32.5 10.3 59.1 33:2 7.7 
Family structure and mother’s work status: 
Two-biological-parent family 62.4 28.6 9.0 58.7 31.4 9.9 
TWO AN ONG AITMNY esos castes <0 aenesee a cduossve-xisesveesson 57.2 29.4 13.4 57.7 28.8 13.5 
Fe Male-DarentaNnNy oa - ececesenenycat-a-aokeasenntesenvens 66.7 27.2 6.0 68.6 Palle 9.6 
NOG IIVING WIE DANCING secceceetotecacencceec-tacecsectaczocsassnaxseéereae 83.4 14.6 2.1 75.6 23.3 Ted 
Mother worked in previous calendar year? 
ES eee ee NR ae et hes coun Miri od eee es 59.3 32.0 8.7 57.3 31.5 11.3 
Spit aera hee or lem tla teller Ee ae See eM RES 68.5 22.4 9.1 72.9 20.1 6.9 
' The interview took place in any of the months from January through May, veyed male and female youths who were aged 14 to 21 years on December 
in 1979 or 1997. 31, 1978. The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 (NLsy97) surveyed 
Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 (NLsY79) sur- male and female youths who were aged 12 to 16 on December 31, 1996. 


likely to work between | and 20 hours per week. Also in the 
NLSY79 cohort only, youths in households with an annual 
income of less than $25,000 were much less likely to work 
more than 20 hours per week than were youths in house- 
holds with higher incomes. However, youths in households 
in the lower income category in both cohorts were generally 
less likely than youths in households with higher incomes to 
work between | and 20 hours per week. These results sug- 
gest that 16-year-olds in lower income households are not 
shouldering a larger burden of work hours than are 16-year- 
olds in households with higher incomes. 

In sum, 15- and 16-year-olds were as likely to work while 
attending school ir 1997 as they were nearly 20 years earlier, 


according to information from the first interviews of the two 
surveys of yeuths. Youths also worked about the same aver- 
age number of hours in 1997 as they did in 1979. In both 
cohorts, from age 15 to age 16, there is a significant increase 
in the percentage of youths working and the average number 
of hours they worked. 

In both cohorts, the likelihood of working while young 
varies across numerous background characteristics. Many 
patterns of youth employment are similar for 15- and 16-year 
olds across both cohorts. In general, whites tend to be more 
likely to work than blacks or Hispanics. Also, youths in higher 
grade levels are more likely to be employed, as are youths 
who have participated in delinquent activities. Further, 
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youths in households with low income are less likely to work. 
Gender differences are found in the NLSY79 cohort only: male 
youths are more likely to be employed and to work more hours 
than female youths. An interesting result is also found with 
respect to race: blacks in the NLSY97 are more likely to work 
than blacks in the NLSY79 cohort. 


Youth employment and long-term outcomes 


Data. This section examines the relationship between the 
number of hours and weeks a 16- or 17-year-old works during 
school weeks and later outcomes in terms of college attend- 
ance, weeks worked each year, and the number of jobs held 
from ages 18 through 30. Data are from the NLSY79, a sample 
of more than 12,000 men and women born in the years 1957 
through 1964. These individuals were first interviewed in 1979, 
when they were ages 14 to 22; they were interviewed annually 
through 1994 and are now surveyed biennially. The analysis 
that follows uses data for members of the sample who were 
born in 1962-64, for whom a week-by-week employment his- 
tory is available from age 16 on. 

In contrast to the previous section, in which youth work 
experience is defined for the week prior to the interview date, 
work experience in this section exploits the longitudinal na- 
ture of the NLSY79 data and is measured over school weeks 
while youths were ages 16 and 17.'° To differentiate between 
effects of the number of weeks worked and effects of the 
number of hours worked per week, youths’ work behavior at 
ages 16 and 17 is divided into five mutually exclusive catego- 
ries of intensity: 


Work status during the school year of youths aged 16 to 17 years in 1978-82,' by sex, race or Hispanic origin, 


1. did not work during school weeks at age 16 or 17; 


2. worked less than 50 percent of school weeks and aver- 
aged 20 or fewer hours of work per week; 


3. worked less than 50 percent of school weeks and aver- 
aged more than 20 hours of work per week; 


4. worked more than 50 percent of school weeks and aver- 
aged 20 or fewer hours of work per week; 


5. worked more than 50 percent of school weeks and aver- 
aged more than 20 hours of work per week."’ 


The analysis that follows explores the association between 
youths’ early work behavior and longer term educational and 
labor market experiences.'* The education outcome is whether 
the individual received some college education by age 30. De- 
tailed work history data are used to create two employment out- 
come measures: percent of weeks of work from ages 18 through 
30 and number of jobs held from ages 18 through 30.’ Note that 
this analysis of youth employment and longer term labor market 
and educational experiences cannot imply causality. Indeed, 
youths within each of the foregoing five categories may be sys- 
tematically different from one another even before they begin 
working. However, the unique longitudinal NLSY79 data can 
provide valuable insights into the possible relationship between 
individuals’ working while they are young and the outcomes 
they attain as adults. 


Youth employment at ages 16 and 17. Eighty percent of 
youths worked at ages 16 and 17 at some point while school was 
in session. (See table 4.) About 41 percent of youths worked 


rr 
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and family incoine 
Worked 50 percent or less Worked more than 50 percent 
of school weeks of school weeks 
Age in 1978-82 Did not work 
and characteristic 
Averaged 20 or fewer) Averaged 21 or more | Averaged 20 or fewer| Averaged 21 or more 
hours per week hours per week hours per week hours per week 
dL | 
Ota Recaccree tere cere 20.0 19.6 18.0 22.0 18.8 

Sex: 

Male Soe aera. cee ncrca secant once Wes) 17.9 20.3 20.7 2157, 

E@Mmalemancscetrcecsce vee ee aeoree 22.5 21.3 15.6 23.4 15.9 
Race or ethnicity: 

Whil@rorei ee teats ates Sees 15.3 20.1 17.0 24.8 21.1 

BACK ......-sesscseeessssessnteeesneecsines 40.8 19.2 20.4 10.3 8.4 

THISPAMNIC OF GIINieee-srmeceeeseaeserse 26.0 17.8 24.6 14.4 16.5 
Family income in 1979 (in 1996 

dollars): 

Less than’ $25,000) ................ 31.6 18.8 22.3 12.4 13.7 

$25,000 to $44,999 oo... 23.6 19.3 17.0 19.7 18.8 

$45,000 to $69,999 ......... Whe 22.3 16.8 24.7 23.4 

$70,000 OF MOFE vevesvcseeenseee 11.4 21.2 14.8 33.8 17.9 

ie 
‘Individuals aged 14 to 16 on December 31, 1978. 31, 1978. The table excludes individuals who turned 16 before 1978. Rows do 
Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 (Ntsy79) sur- not add to 100, due to the nonreporting of information on hours and weeks of 

veyed male and female youths who were aged 14 to 21 years on December work for a small number of working respondents. 


more than half of all school weeks. These youths were fairly 
evenly split between averaging 20 or fewer hours per week 
and averaging more than 20 hours per week. The same was 
true of those who worked a relatively low percentage of school 
weeks (50 percent or less). Note that the work undertaken at 
ages 16 and 17 for this group born in 1962-64 occurred during 
1978-82, a period that included the last 2 years of a business 
cycle expansion and both the 1980 and 1981-82 recessions. 

Male youths were more likely than female youths to have 
worked during school weeks at ages 16 and 17 (83 percent and 
78 percent, respectively). In addition, working male youths 
were more likely than female youths to average 21 or more 
hours per week. 

White and Hispanic 16- and 17-year-olds were much more 
likely to have worked during school weeks (85 percent and 74 
percent, respectively) than were blacks (59 percent). Hispan- 
ics were more likely to work a high average number of hours 
and a relatively low percentage of weeks, compared with 
whites and blacks. Whites were more likely to average a high 
number of hours per week and to work a relatively high per- 
centage of weeks, compared with blacks and Hispanics. 

Differences in 16- and 17-year-olds’ work behavior while 
they were in school were also found with respect to family 
income categories. Youths in families with incomes of less 
than $25,000 were less likely to work than youths in families 
in higher income categories. Youths in families with incomes 
of $70,000 or more were more likely both to average a low 
number of hours per week and to work a high percentage of 
school weeks, compared with youths in lower family income 
categories. 


Educational attainment at age 30. More than half of those 
who averaged 20 or fewer hours of work per school week at 
ages 16 and 17 had at least some college education by age 30. 
(See chart 1.) By contrast, by age 30, less than half of those 
who did not work at all or who worked more than 20 hours a 
week at ages 16 and 17 had attained at least some college 
education. These findings hold regardless of whether one 
worked more or less than 50 percent of school weeks, and the 
same pattern is also generally found for 30-year-old men and 
women separately. (See chart 2.) 

The findings apply to whites as well (see chart 3), but the 
educational attainment of blacks and Hispanics is not as 
clearly related to the hours they worked at 16 and 17. With one 
exception, blacks who did not work at all at those ages were 
significantly less likely than blacks who did work to have at 
least some college education by age 30. The lone exception is 
the group that worked 50 percent or less of school weeks and 
averaged 21 or more hours per week. More than 60 percent of 
Hispanics who worked more than 50 percent of school weeks, 
but fewer than 20 hours a week, had some college education 


by age 30, whereas much less than half of Hispanics in each of 
the other weeks-and-hours-of-work categories had any col- 
lege education. 


Work experience, ages 18 through 30. The NLSY79 collects 
extensive employment data from respondents. The analysis 
that follows uses this detailed work history information to 
examine the percentage of weeks worked by individuals over 
the years when they are aged 18 through 30. The analysis 
continues to focus on groups divided by hours and weeks of 
work undertaken by those attending school at ages 16 and 
17, 

The data show a general pattern: each step up in the per- 
centage of school weeks worked at the aforementioned ages 
is associated with a step up in the percentage of weeks 
worked during the next 13 years, regardless of the category 
of hours worked per week. More specifically, individuals who 
did not work during school weeks at ages 16 and 17 worked 
64 percent of weeks from ages 18 through 30 (see table 5), 
and those who worked 50 percent or less of school weeks at 
ages 16 and 17 worked an average of 74 percent of weeks 
from ages 18 to 30. The percentage was even higher (be- 
tween 82 percent and 84 percent, depending on the category 
of hours worked per week) for youths who worked more than 
50 percent of school weeks at those ages. This overall step- 
up pattern also holds over ages 18 through 30 for both men 
and women and regardless of race or ethnicity. Furthermore, 
the pattern essentially holds for the narrower age ranges of 
18 to 22, 23 to 26, and 27 to 30. In general, the percentage of 
weeks worked rises from ages 18 to 22 to ages 23 to 26 and 
then remains steady at ages 27 to 30. 

Tables in this article indicate that white youths tend to work 
more than black youths. Whites also typically work more 
weeks from ages 18 to 30 than do blacks, regardless of the 
number of hours or weeks they work while they are in school. 
The sole exception is that, for those individuals who worked 
more than 50 percent of school weeks and averaged 21 or 
more hours per week while they were young, there was no 
significant difference between the percentage of weeks 
worked by blacks and whites from ages 18 through 30. 

From ages 23 through 30, individuals who attained some 
college education by age 30 worked a higher percentage of 
weeks than did individuals with no college education. For 
those 18 through 22, however, the pattern was reversed, prob- 
ably because individuals with some college education pur- 
sued their college careers during those years. The overall pat- 
tern that each step up in the number of school weeks a person 
worked at ages 16 and 17 is associated with a step up in the 
number of weeks that person worked when he or she was 
older generally holds for those in both the higher and lower 
educational groups. For individuals with some college, how- 
ever, the percentage of weeks worked at ages 27 through 30 
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Percent of individuals with at least some college education at age 30, by average hours 
worked during school weeks at ages 16 and 17 in 1978-82 


Percent Percent 
60 + =| (Be 
50%] 50 
40 | 40 
30 30 
20 20 
10 is 
0 0 

Did not work Averaged 20 or fewer Averaged 21 ormore Averaged 20 or fewer Averaged 21 or more 

hours per week hours per week hours per week hours per week 

Worked 50 percent or less of weeks Worked more than 50 percent of weeks 


SOURCE: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979. 


| Chart 2.| Percent of individuals with at least some college education at age 30, by average hours 


worked during school weeks at ages 16 and 17 in 1978-82, by sex 
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SOURCE: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979. 
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Chart 3. Percent of individuals with at least some college education at age 30, by average hours 


worked during school weeks at ages 16 and 17 in 1978-82, by race and Hispanic origin 


Did not work 


Averaged 20 or 
fewer hours per 


week week 


SOURCE: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979. 


differs little among those who had different work experiences 
while they were young. 


Number of jobs held, ages 18 through 30. The analysis con- 
cludes with an examination of the number of jobs individuals 
held during various periods when they were aged 18 through 
30. Again, individuals are grouped by hours and percent of 
school weeks worked at ages 16 and 17. Young workers tend 
to have a high level of job mobility during their early years in 
the labor market and thus hold a relatively high number of 
jobs. Early job mobility may represent job shopping and may 
be beneficial for a variety of reasons. For example, it can allow 
young workers to learn about different work environments. 
However, as workers age, they often have less job mobility, 
which may represent better matching between workers and 
their jobs.” 

From ages 18 through 30, individuals who did not work 
while they were 16 and 17 held a lower average number of jobs 
than persons who worked at those ages. (See table 6.) Al- 
though this relationship also held for the narrower range from 
age 18 to age 22, across the older age ranges, the number of 


Percent Percent 
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week 


Worked more than 50 percent of 
weeks 


jobs was fairly similar across all categories of hours and weeks 
worked while the individual was young. 

Men held an average of 8.9 jobs, and women held an average 
of 8.4 jobs, from ages 18 through 30. At ages 18 through 22, men 
and women held about the same number of jobs within all cat- 
egories of hours and weeks of work while they were 16 and 17. 
From ages 27 to 30, however, men held a significantly higher 
number of jobs than women did within most of the categories. 

Whites held more jobs (8.7) than did blacks or Hispanics 
(8.3 and 8.2, respectively) from ages 18 through 30. Whites 
also held more jobs from ages 18 to 22 than did blacks across 
the aforementioned work categories. However, from ages 27 
to 30, whites generally held either the same or fewer jobs than 
blacks did within each category. 

Individuals with at least some college education held 9.1 
jobs from ages 18 through 30, in contrast to 8.2 jobs held by 
those with a high school or lower education level. Over those 
ages, within both education categories, individuals who did 
not work at ages 16 and 17 generally held a lower average 
number of jobs than those who worked during the school 
term at those ages. 
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Percent of weeks employed by individuals aged 18 to 30 years in 1980-95, by age, education, sex, race or 
Hispanic origin, and percent of school weeks and number of hours worked at ages 16 and 17 
Malden nae oc Worked more than 50 percent 
eheehaolwoale of school weeks 
Age in 1980-95 and characteristic Total Did not work 
Averaged 20 | Averaged21 | Averaged 20 | Averaged 21 
or fewer or more or fewer or more 
hours per week] hours per week | hours per week | hours per week 
ADI 63.8 74.3 74.3 81.8 83.9 
81.3 70.1 79.6 78.1 87.1 89.0 
70.0 58.7 69.8 69.2 77.0 76.6 
WING! s5. ace acer etree sarees 78.1 67.7 15:0 76.5 82.5 83.9 
BOK steers enc crteanecesoerarecetonseiscseusscupeereesepeayece aevere 64.6 56.2 66.7 68.0 Ten 82.5 
FHS PANIC OniQiiizcesseres cts eee csc secevecsssasncenusetenceceeeereeeers Tf 62.7 72.9 70.7 79.9 84.8 
Education: 
RuGM:SCHOONORNOSSieeeeeccceereccees-ccnsectessceeserere ee eeeese 13:3 59.5 71.8 72.0 82.5 83.0 
SOMOCOlCGelOnMOnre terete ceases een eee 78.3 70.0 76.6 U3 81.2 85.0 
Total, 18 to 22 years in 1980-87 ............::ece 65.9 48.0 63.5 63.0 755 78.8 
69.2 52.8 64.6 65.0 76.7 83.0 
62.5 44.1 62.5 60.2 74.5 out 
Race or ethnicity: 
White 68.9 52.0 65.6 64.7 76.6 78.8 
Black .... Si) x) 40.0 51.4 58.9 60.3 ASE 
Hispanic origin 62.8 47.9 63.5 58.6 74.4 82.0 
Education: 
FUIQMSCHOOMORI GSS s.csscentecssec cre oces seco ceesceee cron spereeee 67.4 48.4 65.3 65.2 80.7 81.2 
Some College OF MOL .........:.cccsessesseseeceseee 64.2 47.2 61.9 60.1 Tiles) 76.0 
Total, 23 to 26 years in 1985-91 ........... sees 80.5 70.5 79.8 80.1 85.0 87.1 
Sex: 
Monn cette pee seevevscsccovesteseas decvewsvevessovssteeseretiea ac hateeanee 86.5 78.0 85.7 84.0 90.3 92.8 
WOM ieesecascemccegsexecccesetec tees cusueasnses tytn aoe 74.5 64.6 74.8 74.9 80.4 79.3 
Race or ethnicity: 
WINK Reese coe Beet etic Arde ceaie te cucok terre ees aug 82.8 74.7 81.1 82.4 85.7 87.2 
70.6 62.2 74.6 74.2 77.1 85.9 
76.5 69.1 74.2 76.7 79.9 87.5 
Education: 
FIG SCHOONOMIGSS ees verre cessor repsesencteree seer 76.2 64.4 75.3 75.9 82.8 84.8 
SOME: COMCTSORMORCE tc cesses scene eee 85.2 79.8 83.7 85.6 86.7 89.9 
Total, 27 to 30 years in 1989-95... eee eee 80.8 762 79.7 80.1 85.0 85.8 
88.2 80.4 88.7 85.3 93.5 91.5 
73.4 67.6 72.0 73.1 les 77.8 
WING ss Sos coat oer traces ree ana we 82.8 76.8 80.7 82.7 85.5 86.0 
Wiese 66.2 744 71.0 78.2 86.2 
78.2 Aleve 79.8 76.7 82.5 84.8 
Education: 
FIGMISCNOOIORIGSS reece ce rtevanreseresees seen 76.4 66.3 74.8 75.1 83.7 83.5 
SOM@e Collegeionmoneten rarest tecserestce eee ee 85.7 83.4 84.0 86.8 85.9 88.7 
l | 
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Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 (NLSY79) Surveyed 
male and female youths who were aged 14 to 21 years on December 31, 1978. 


rll 


The table excludes individuals who turned 16 before 1978. 


Table 6. Number of jobs held by individuals aged 18 to 30 years in 1980-95, by age, education, sex, race or Hispanic 
origin, and percent of school weeks and number of hours worked at ages 16 and 17 
eee Worked more than 50 percent 
of school weeks of school weeks 
Age in 1980-95 and characteristic Total not Ir 
ro Averaged 20 | Averaged21 | Averaged20 | Averaged 21 
or fewer or more or fewer or more 
hours per week| hours per week | hours per week] hours per week 
ut 
Total, 18 to 30 years in 1980-95 0... 8.6 Well 9.0 9.2 8.8 8.4 
Sex: 
INR eee peace ace cen OR Ee A ah ane aes 4 8.9 8.3 9.3 9.3 8.8 8.8 
MV ORDER cee teterestes cre ccet eciescaty ec, erst, ea 8.4 7.2 8.8 9.1 8.8 7.9 
Race or ethnicity: 
WiilGeettrre tei. eee ee teen eee ee 8.7 8.1 9.1 9.3 8.7 8.4 
BACK ree cee ee eet ae a ee et Sra 74 8.5 9.3 8.7 9.0 
PUSPAIUG ORIN cackieseereneecsecerevtescnc ries eee 8.2 6.2 25 8.4 915 8.6 
Education: 
EIGhi School or I6Ss =. ee 8.2 7A 8.9 9.2 8.0 8.1 
Some College Or MOF... se hocshacsovessessetessec aceite 9.1 8.5 9a 9.3 95 8.9 
Total, 18 to 22 years in 1980-87 ..0.......e. 4.5 3.5 47 4.7 4.9 4.6 
4.5 3.7 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.6 
4.4 3.4 47 4.7 5.0 4.5 
4.6 3.9 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.6 
3.7 3.0 41 4.4 4.3 4.2 
4.2 2.8 5.0 4.3 5.0 4.5 
Education: 
FIGIESENOO! OM lOSS ix cs ese aes ext ee cee cence nsursincsvcasescov 4.1 3.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.3 
SSOMIG:CONCGS OL ION tate canensosnacensp sete ccnnssics 4.8 4.0 4.9 4.8 5.3 5.0 
Total, 23 to 26 years in 1985-91 «0.0... 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 
Sex: 
LS TARR A Pe eS A eee oe Sal ent 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 
WWERINCE erect crn ateroesccacesceaeisastusd.cnc<9ysceeeeepriceetgesonean 2.8 2.5 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.6 
Race or ethnicity: 
WV DVN ccs terete epee cee oea nsec ve seaneeusvawssanstr actos snide 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3:1 2.9 
BSAC gece eset sear awcta se saan Rene paps vase es cessgepenes 2.9 2.7 3.0 3.1 2.8 3.2 
FHS PAMIC ON ON cate cceemesee ene seeawaseceoes ic radzeescaseacepsesee 2.8 2.4 3.0 (asf 3.1 3.0 
Education: 
BGM SONOONOPNCSS tener eeces cose eet eveestectriesesteimicana ye 2.7 25 2.9 2.9 PET 2.8 
SOME CONGGES OF MONG 22s cee cioerate seseecus sesareastancinsncs 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 
Total, 27 to 30 years in 1989-95 ................ 3.0 3.0 Sul 3.3 2.8 2.9 
Sex: 
IMM Prrerecs edecctceatcssaeee saree nace tetetanes eas tenvcueresseceecetes 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 2.9 3.2 
NIVOMTNGR iretect casensec ese eee tse cinees retezensenee. acstoses steveesoes 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.2 Pah 2.6 
Race or ethnicity: 
White 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.3 Pf 2.9 
Black 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.5 
Hispanic origin 2.9 2.4 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.0 
Education: 
tIOIMESCHO ON Ol CSSiiencsctessas cane ncasnasetaeee toes sevecac tes ocr 3.0 2.8 3.3 3.4 21 3.0 
SOMPEICOMEGS ON MONG ee cece cso ces ens teocereverencaassetstsnees 3.0 3.1 2.9 3.3 2.9 2S) 
Note: The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 (n-sy79) surveyed The table excludes individuals who turned 16 before 1978. 
male and female youths who were aged 14 to 21 years on December 31, 1978. 
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In sum, 80 percent of youths born in 1962-64 worked at 
some point during the school term while they were ages 16 
and 17. Youths who worked an average of 20 or fewer hours 
per school week were more likely to have at least some college 
education by age 30 than those who did not work or those 
who averaged more than 20 hours of work per school week. In 
addition, the data show an interesting pattern with respect to 
a person’s work experience while he or she was young and the 
person’s later employment experience: each step up in the 
percentage of school weeks worked while the individual was 
young is associated with a step up in the percentage of weeks 


Notes 


the person worked from ages 18 through 30, regardless of the 
amount of hours per week the person worked while he or she 
was young. As noted throughout this article, without control- 
ling for other factors that can influence the longer term out- 
comes—in particular, the characteristics of those who choose 
to work (and of those who choose to work more intensively) 
during high school—the findings do not imply that youth 
employment caused those outcomes. However, they do af- 
ford an insight into the possible relationship between youth 
employment and longer term educational and labor market 
outcomes. LJ 


' See Christopher J. Ruhm, “Is High School Employment Consump- 
tion or Investment?” Journal of Labor Economics, October 1997, pp. 
735-76; and National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work 
(Washington, National Academy Press, 1998), for extensive reviews of 
the literature on the impact of youth employment. In general, the 
literature shows mixed results regarding whether youth employment 
affects academic outcomes. It does, however, generally suggest that 
working while enrolled in school positively affects subsequent labor 
market outcomes. 


* Gerald S. Oettinger, “Does High School Employment Affect High 
School Academic Performance?” /ndustrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, October 1999, pp. 136-51. 


3 Audrey Light, “High School Employment, High School Curricu- 
lum, and Post-school Wages,” Economics of Education Review, June 
1999, pp. 291-309. 


: Ruhm, “Is High School Employment Consumption or Investment?” 


° The years 1979 and 1997 both saw an upturn in the economy. 
Economic expansion peaked in 1979, just prior to the 1980 recession. 
Another strong economic expansion had 1997 in its midst. Note that, 
subsequent to the release of round-1 NLSY97 data, some duplicate obser- 
vations were discovered. The NLSY97 round-1 sample size then fell 
from 9,022 to 8,984. Sample weights at the time this article was begun 
were based on all 9,022 observations, and tabulations in the article use 
the full round-! sample. Also, tabulations based on data in both surveys 
use round-1 sampling weights, thereby ensuring that the data are na- 
tionally representative of each youth cohort. 


° Most youths surveyed in the NLSy97 had not yet turned 17, so 
their employment is not examined. Both the NLSY79 and the NLsy97 
contain detailed, week-by-week employment histories. However, these 
are available for the younger NLSY79 respondents only from age 16 
forward and for the NLSY97 respondents only from age 14 forward. At 
this point, there is not much age overlap in the histories across the two 
surveys. However, the next section uses the employment histories in 
the NLSY79 solely to examine the relationship between youth employ- 
ment and long-term outcomes. 


’ Mark Schoenhals, Marta Tienda, and Barbara Schneider, “The 
Educational and Personal Consequences of Adolescent Employment,” 
Social Forces, December 1998, pp. 723-62, provide a brief summary 
of the literature on the subject. 


* Family structure is defined as five mutually exclusive categories: 
(1) families with two biological parents or two adoptive parents (called, 
for simplicity, two-biological-parent families), (2) families with one 
biological parent and one step- or adoptive parent (called simply two- 
parent families), (3) families with one female biological parent and no 
other parent (female-parent families), (4) families with one male bio- 
logical parent and no other parent (male-parent families), and (5) 
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families consisting of children living with foster parents, grandpar- 
ents and no parents, or other relatives and no parents; families of 
children living in group quarters; and other family arrangements (all 
lumped together as children not living with parents). Due to the small 
sample size of male-parent families, the tables that follow exclude 
that category. 


° If, for example, the youth was 15 years old at the date of the 
interview, he or she is considered to have ever smoked if smoking 
occurred by age 14 or younger. If the youth used marijuana before 1979, 
he or she is considered to have ever used marijuana. In the NLSy97, 
youths answered the smoking and marijuana questions in a special self- 
administered section. Youths in the NLSY79 were asked these questions 
directly by the interviewer. 


° The NLSY79 suspension variable is constructed as follows: if the 
most recent suspension occurred before the 1979 interview, the youth 
is considered to have ever been suspended. If the most recent suspen- 
sion occurred on or after the 1979 interview and the youth had been 
suspended only one time, then the youth is considered not to have ever 
been suspended. Otherwise, if the youth received more than one sus- 
pension (two suspensions) and the most recent one occurred in 1979 
(1980), then the youth is considered to have ever been suspended. 


'' cps data show an actual decline in employment-to-population 
ratios of youths between the late 1970s and the late 1990s, as well as a 
significantly lower percentage of youths working than the NLsy97 data 
depict. The difference may be due to the cps data containing mostly 
proxy responses for the youths, while the NLSY surveys are answered by 
the youths themselves. (See “A Comparison of cps and NLSY97 Infor- 
mation about Youth Employment,” Report on the Youth Labor Force, 
Appendix to Chapter 4 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, November 2000), 
pp. 47-51. 


Neither survey asks the youths whether they own or have access 
to a car. 


'’ In all tables and charts in this article, the racial and Hispanic origin 
groups are mutually exclusive. Totals include American Indians, Alas- 
kan Natives, and Asians and Pacific Islanders, not shown separately. 


'* Protecting Youth at Work (National Research Council, 1998). 


'S States, however, may adopt more or less stringent standards than 
the Fair Labor Standards Act imposes. However, when both the Federal 
Act and State laws apply, the Act requires the use of the more stringent 
standard. (See National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work, for 
details on State standards.) 


'© The expression “while youths were ages 16 and 17” refers to 
the 2-year period between the youth’s 16th and 18th birthdays. 
School weeks are weeks other than those in June, July, or August, 
the last week in December, and the first week in January. If a youth 
dropped out or graduated from high school at age 17, only those 


school weeks prior to that event are used in employment calcula- 
tions. Youths who dropped out or graduated from high school at 
age 16 are excluded from the analysis. 


'7 Hours are averaged over school weeks in which the youth worked 
and are defined according to the following methodology: Survey re- 
spondents report the usual number of hours they worked per week as of 
each job’s termination date (or as of the interview date for ongoing 
jobs). Hours reported for each job are then filled in back to the job’s 
Starting date. Thus, a total number of hours worked across all jobs is 
reported for each week a youth worked. Hours per week are then aver- 
aged over the number of weeks the youth worked at ages 16 and 17 
during the school year (prior to dropping out or graduating from school). 
Given this methodology, work hours from other periods (for example, 
during the summer, after the youth turned 18, and after the youth 
dropped out or graduated from school) are sometimes filled back into 
school-year weeks. This can lead to an overstatement of the average 


number of hours worked. On average, about one-third (32 percent) of 
weeks worked at ages 16 and 17 during the school year were filled back 
with hours from another period: 8 percent with summer hours, 15 
percent with information on hours worked after the youth turned 18, 
and 9 percent with information on work hours from other periods, such 
as times subsequent to dropping out or graduating from school. 


'§ See also Report on the Youth Labor Force. 


'° All results are weighted by using the 1996 survey weights (the 
latest year’s data available when this analysis began) that correct for 
oversampling, nonresponse to the interview, and permanent attrition 
from the survey. When weighted, the data represent all persons living 
in the United States in 1978 and born between 1962 and 1964. 


°° For a further discussion of the topic, see Work and Family: Jobs 
Held and Weeks Worked by Young Adults, Report 827 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, August 1992). 
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School-to-work programs: 
information from two surveys 


Data from the 1996 School Administrator's Survey show 

that three-fifths of U.S. high schools offer school-to-work 

programs, while data from the 1997 National Longitudinal Survey 
show that nearly two-fifths of students participate in such programs; 
also, public high school students and those who work are more 
likely to participate in school-to-work programs 


to-Work Opportunities Act providing federally 

funded grants to the States and to local part- 
nerships of business, government, education, and 
community organizations to develop “school-to- 
work systems.”' The law encouraged the States 
and their local partners to develop models that 
would work best for their particular situations. As 
a result, the features of school-to-work programs 
often vary from grant to grant and thus are difficult 
to describe in general terms. The Act did, however, 
outline three core elements that all school-to-work 
programs must entail:? 


n 1994, the U.S. Congress passed the School- 


* School-based learning, which encompasses 
rigorous classroom instruction that is 
linked to workplace experiences and pro- 
vides students with the information and 
skills needed to identify and prepare for 
promising careers; 


¢ Work-based learning, which includes work 
experience, structured training, and other 
workplace learning experiences appropri- 
ate to students’ career interests and linked 
to school curricula; 


* Connecting activities, which are efforts un- 
dertaken to help employers and schools 
forge and maintain links between the 
school-based and work-based components 
of school-to-work programs. 
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The general goal of the School-to-Work Act is to 
improve the transitions from school to work for all 
youths in the United States. The Act points to a “lack 
of a comprehensive and coherent system to help 
youths acquire the knowledge, skills, abilities, and 
information about and access to the labor market that 
are necessary to make an effective transition from 
school to work or further education.”? 

In this article, we are interested in studying 
the extent to which school-to-work programs 
have been implemented in our Nation’s high 
schools since the Act’s passage in 1994, as well 
as the extent to which high school students are 
choosing to participate in these programs. To in- 
form our study, we use two promising new data 
sources. The first, the 1997 National Longitudi- 
nal Survey of Youth (NLSY97), provides informa- 
tion obtained directly from students on the ex- 
tent to which they participated in school-to-work 
programs. The second source, the 1996 School 
Administrator’s Survey (SAS96), provides infor- 
mation obtained from the schools attended by 
the NLSY97 interviewees on whether they offered 
any school-to-work programs. Using these data 
sources, we examine the prevalence of school-to- 
work programs from two different perspectives, 
investigating the kinds of schools offering such 
programs and the students participating in them. 

These data offer several attractive features for 
our study. First, the two surveys asked about a 
number of different types of school-to-work 


programs, which allows us to analyze both work-based ac- 
tivities and school-based activities. Second, both surveys 
asked about the same programs and used similar definitions. 
Third, responses for the schools in the SAS96 can be linked 
to those for individuals in the NLSY97. Finally, the surveys 
collected extensive information on the characteristics of the 
schools and the youths, thus allowing researchers to exam- 
ine the characteristics of the high schools that offer school- 
to-work programs as well as the characteristics of the stu- 
dents who participate in them. Ultimately, these data should 
become an excellent source for studying the effectiveness 
of school-to-work programs in helping students settle into 
their careers; currently, however, the available data do not 
support this line of inquiry.‘ 


Data 


1996 School Administrator's Survey (SAS96). The National 
School-to-Work Office sponsored a supplemental data col- 
lection effort within the NLSY97 to support their overall re- 
search interest in understanding the effectiveness of the 
School-to-Work Act. As its name suggests, the SAS96 col- 
lects administrative data directly from the schools on the ex- 
tent to which they offer school-to-work programs; it also pro- 
vides information on the kinds of schools offering these pro- 
grams. The sample includes all schools with a 12th grade within 
the primary sampling units* of the NLSY97. The survey asked 
questions on school policy generally and on school-to-work 
programs in particular, as well as the characteristics of stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators. The SAS96 questionnaire 
was mailed to 7,985 schools in September 1996. Of these 
schools, 595 were excluded because they no longer existed 
or because they did not have a 12th grade. Of the 7,390 re- 
maining schools, the response rate was about 72 percent.® 

Table 1 provides descriptive statistics on the 5,253 
schools used in the analysis. We focus on characteristics of 
the school that are related to the quality of the school, as 
well as characteristics that indicate something about the so- 
cioeconomic status of the school’s student population. 
These characteristics include the following: whether the 
school is private or public; school size; school location; the 
graduation rate at the school; the percentage of the school’s 
graduates that enroll in a 4-year college; the racial and eth- 
nic composition of the students; and whether or not the 
school offered a school breakfast program, Title I services,’ 
or a dropout prevention program. 

Among schools with a 12th grade, 74 percent are public 
and 26 percent are private.* Because public schools tend to 
be larger than private schools, we defined school-size vari- 
ables separately for public and private schools. For example, a 
“small” public school is defined as one with fewer than 750 
students, whereas a small private school is one with fewer 


| Table 1. Descriptive statistics on sasos sample of schools 
with 12th grade 
Characteristic i Weighted 
Unweighted N percentage 
Be) etetccaae treereccaereeecrere 5,253 100.0 
Type: 
PUBIC Hei er eee ae 3,401 73.9 
PliValec..ccrscsnecceetceceni eet eee 1,852 26.1 
Size 
Public: 
Small (fewer than 750 students) ........ 1,680 OP 
Medium (750 to 1,500 students) ........ 1,295 22.6 
Large (more than 1,500 students) ...... 426 oe 
Private: 
Small (fewer than 100 students) ........ 818 §3:3 
Medium (100 to 300 students) ........... 624 34.6 
Large (more than 300 students) ......... 410 12.1 
Location 
WD AN Facets rece sacsosoccetens acer ewe 1,765 20.8 
SUDUPDEN Ee sfsteveccsastsscteteeteceeneereneeeeroene 2,822 44.4 
Rural. en ete sain cee 571 33.2 
High school graduates 
Graduation rates by quartile: 
1st quartile (less than 85 percent) ..... 1,574 29.1 
2nd quartile (86 to 94 percent) ........... 1,066 22.8 
3rd quartile (94.8 to 97 percent) ......... 1,016 26.6 
4th quartile (98 percent or more)........ 826 21.5 
Percent of graduates who 
attend 4-year college: 
1st quartile (less than 30 percent) ..... 1,073 29.3 
2nd quartile (31 to 44 percent) ........... 702 21.0 
3rd quartile (45 to 67 percent) ............ 1,133 24.9 
4th quartile (68 percent or more)........ 1,584 24.8 
Student body 
Black: 
Eessitham25ipercenmtrec-cssscs.ccornesecess 3,633 83.3 
Z5itO7-5 | PORCON tere ese cee eee eee 696 12.4 
More than 75 percent ..............sesse 265 4.4 
Hispanic: 
Less than 25 percent ................:.--000 3,457 89.8 
25; tO 7 Oi PONCOM Gea scree conce-tccserecee es 709 9.1 
More than 75 percent ............:eeeeeeee 166 Wel 
School breakfast program 
NOS iis itischeh ee ta ee Se rs, 2,521 52.3 
INO Sorat ca losses arth ink ets nee cecnasueeas 2,732 47.7 
Title | 
NOS Peace hao heccantivestuents teats testvasessesrevess et 1,763 43.1 
INO isin cinc eee cee vcne te eee eee we 3,490 56.9 
Dropout prevention program 
NOS oy cFeoie cocci seyactaeeccsucsdvstucarenss Seaeerietens 2,028 42.5 
INO ecesore reece esas Azevessetecavevissvccavcustseetss 3,225 ayAls} 
Note: Missing information on a particular characteristic will result in 
numbers (Ns) that do not add up to 5,253. Due to bunching, the percent in 
each quartile does not necessarily equal 25 percent. 
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than 100 students. The majority of both public and private 
schools fall into the smallest size categories. 

Among the schools in our study, 44 percent were in subur- 
ban areas, 21 percent were in urban areas, and 33 percent were 
in rural areas. In addition, only 4 percent of schools reported 
that 75 percent or more of their student body was black, and 
only | percent reported that 75 percent or more of their stu- 
dent body was Hispanic. A sizable number of schools (43 to 
52 percent) have school breakfast programs, receive Title | 
funding, or have a dropout prevention program. 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1997 (NLSY97). 
The first round of the NLSY97 was administered in 1997 toa 
nationally representative sample of 8,984 young men and 
women who were ages 12 to 16 as of December 31, 1996. The 
survey was administered through personal interviews with 
the youths and one of their parents, and it gathered extensive 
information on the youths’ labor market behavior, education 
and training, family and community background, as well as 
important life events such as marriage or the birth a child. 
Through annual follow-up interviews, the NLSY97 will con- 
tinue to track these youths as they make the transition from 
school to the world of work. 

In the 1997 interview, youths who had attended the 9th grade 
or higher were asked a number of questions about participa- 
tion in school programs designed to help them prepare for the 
world of work. Of the nearly 9,000 respondents, roughly half 
were asked the school-to-work questions.’ The present analy- 
sis is restricted to these respondents, and table 2 provides some 
basic descriptive information on the group. The first column 
of table 2 provides the number of respondents with a particular 
characteristic, and the second column provides the weighted 
percentage that those respondents represent in the national 
population of youths born between 1980 and 1984. 

The sample contains roughly equal numbers of girls and 
boys. Given the ages of the NLSY97 cohort, however, the ma- 
jority of the high school respondents were in either the 9th or 
10th grades in 1997. Only 74 respondents were in the 12th 
grade or higher. To the extent that participation in school-to- 
work programs is greater in the upper grades of high school, 
which we suspect is likely, our estimates on overall participa- 
tion from the NLSY97 would underestimate school-to-work 
participation in high school.'° While table 1 showed that al- 
most three-quarters of the schools are public, table 2 shows 
that more than 90 percent of youths in 9th grade or higher at- 
tended public schools, again reflecting the fact that public 
schools tend to be larger than private schools. 

The variables listed in table 2 are youth characteristics that 
we conjectured might be related to participation in school-to- 
work programs. These characteristics can be divided into two 
groups. The first set consists of characteristics related to so- 
cioeconomic status and is aimed at assessing the extent to 
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| Table 2. | Descriptive statistics on NLSY97 sample of youths 
in 9th grade or higher in 1997 


i 
ar, 5 Weighted 
Characteristic Unweighted N percentage 
TOCA occ ccoceteceecoee enoucsnacaceastavaracaseececs 4,484 100.0 
Sex 
Mal Aerie case sacsei clovesteeestena secures ccscerenseyss 2,213 50.4 
F@Mmale ee corcens-ccsseeeereeesescewstese-aceenereeners 2,271 49.6 
Grade level 
QU cvcusesactevesssucussvedtestsusteouhovesceeacerseeeees 1,925 41.5 
WOU cach cceevesescacsecesscces: cores teeseoeseseunenensens 1,635 36.3 
ab eee repre cee me eee Soccer oer 850 20.3 
T2tHONMIQHEN waceecteeresecess seve a soroonceed 74 1.9 
Race 
Wit Sioa op vse ccetacencaneavcnesean sas esencousestors 2,625 72.4 
BACK csc siececteccessesecccctessactesuccsenectesesests 1,176 15.3 
QUGR ccacacssccsccsssecstcesxttecsteroiee essences 643 11.5 
WJAKNOWMN izes ecozceczcesasecssesscceteceseareracedentuce 40 0.8 
Ethnicity 
HiSpaniG= cnc ese cerns. eecescersente 935 13.0 
(NON=HISPANICS wccacscecseeser-sereeestete rescore Soe y/ 87.0 
Household income 
1st quartile: Less than $26,000 .......... 1,002 25.1 
2nd quartile: $26,001 to $45,016 ........ 774 24.9 
3rd quartile: $45,016 to $70,002 ......... 689 25.0 
4th quartile: $70,003 or more............... 665 25.0 
Biological mother's education 
Lessithan) high!SCNOO|ie-ccccestee-cooee -e-eee 710 WAST 
GED ecto yco ie eee ee cece ree ee 227 5.0 
High school graduate ..................s-08+- 1,413 32.6 
Some college, NO degree ............seeeeeees 641 15:1 
ASSOCIATES CEGFEE «......-2.cs0-eseescecsersooee 388 9.4 
College Graduate aereercneree creer eeeeeeree 1,059 26.3 
School type 
FUDGE eccnccscestsnceestesory et rereaeeee ere ceeeetaese 4,013 90.2 
PHiVAl@:. <.acedhcssiaceaysctevaccouerenseetreeeeeete 276 6.9 
Othe lis scat. ee ccccievrstzctee eaaneae resets 158 2.9 
Location 
Wratten eect ecto eeere eer eae 2,631 54.4 
Rall: teases cae ecae erie rere eee 1,853 45.6 
GPa in 8th grade 
Eowi(Csiand/onDs) pace sot eee 469 9.9 
Medium (Cs and/or Bs) ............s:cceeeee0e 2,359 50.2 
Rigi’ (AStanG/OnBS)|z.ccrssessecsetesceereeseeee 1,656 39.9 
Employment status last week 
WONKGING| sciccssrieessscoseer tthe oenrcrreee se 1279 32.5 
NotWorking)c.cvcoter recone ee 3205 67.5 
College expectations 
O percent chance .............00000+- orate ae 164 5.3 
1 to 33 percent chance ..................00.0. 297 8.2 
34 to 66 percent chance ...............00-- ~628 Weeer/ 
More than 66 percent chance .............. 2,250 68.9 
Course of study in high school 
General RASA A eee ee 2,593 56.0 
Vocational, technical, or business........ 500 10.4 
Collegeiprep tn. so eater eee 1,391 | 33.6 
Note: Missing information on a particular characteristic will result in 
numbers (Ns) that do not add up to 4,484. Due to bunching, the percent in 


each quartile does not necessarily equal 25 percent. 


which disadvantaged youths are targeted for school-to-work 
programs. These characteristics include gender, race, ethnicity, 
household income, education level of the youth’s biological 
mother, whether the youth attends a public or private school, 
and whether the youth lives in an urban or rural location. The 
second set includes other characteristics that are related to the 
youth’s work or school performance and are aimed at investi- 
gating what kinds of students tend to participate in these pro- 
grams. These include academic performance in 8th grade, 
whether or not the youth is currently working, his or her ex- 
pectations for completing college, and the course of study the 
youth is pursuing in high school. 

Due to missing information, data on some of these youth 
characteristics are not available for all 4,484 respondents who 
were asked the questions about school-to-work programs.!! For 
example, household income is missing for more than 1,300 youths 
in our analysis sample. There are two reasons for the high rate of 
missing data on income: First, respondents often refuse to an- 
swer questions about their income; second, the income informa- 
tion was collected in a separate interview with one of the youth’s 
parents and not all parents provided an interview. 


School-to-work programs 


Under the guidance of the National School-to-Work Office, 
a limited number of school-to-work programs were chosen 
for inclusion in both the SAS96 and the NLSY97 question- 
naires: internship/apprenticeship programs (asked about 
separately in SAS96, but combined in the NLSY97), job shad- 
owing, mentoring, school-sponsored enterprise, career 
major, and cooperative education. The definitions given to 
respondents in the two surveys are similar but not identical. 
(See Appendix 1.) 

Although the two surveys ask about the same programs, 
the students and the school administrators may not interpret 
the questions in exactly the same way. For example, a student 
who has received some career counseling may incorrectly re- 
spond that they had participated in a “career major” program, 
whereas a school administrator, who may have read the defi- 
nition more closely, probably would not categorize career 
counseling as a career major program. 

Given that the schools in the SAS96 were selected from the 
primary sampling units’s where the NLSY97 youths live, we 
are able to match the NLSY97 youths with the high schools 
that they attend to examine the consistency in reporting of 
school-to-work programs between youths and schools. If the 
school reports offering a program and the student does not 
report participating, then no inconsistency need exist, since 
some students may not participate. On the other hand, if a 
school reports not offering a particular program and the stu- 
dent reports participating in this program, then there is a po- 
tential inconsistency.’ 


Comparison of participation rates. Table 3 shows par- 
ticipation rates in school-to-work programs for four differ- 
ent groups of youths who have attended 9th grade or higher: 
all youths, youths in schools that reported having the pro- 
gram, youths in schools that reported no corresponding pro- 
gram, and youths in schools that did not participate in the 
SAS96. 

We find the results in Table 3 troubling because the partici- 
pation rates among youths in schools with a particular pro- 
gram are very similar to those of youths in schools not offer- 
ing the program. It is not clear whether the schools or the 
youths are incorrectly reporting. One problem with the school 
survey data is the substantial non-response to individual 
questions about school-to-work programs—roughly 12 to 18 
percent of administrators did not respond to individual ques- 
tions on whether or not the school offered a particular pro- 
gram. In defining whether a school offered a program in table 
3, we treated nonresponses as “no” responses. For instance, 
if a school administrator did not respond to the question on whether 
the school offered an apprenticeship program, then it was assumed 
that the school did not have the program. Because this approach 
could result in misclassifying a school as not offering a program 
when in fact it did (but just failed to respond), we recalculated table 
3 treating nonresponses to a particular program as nonrespondents 
(that is, we moved them to the “not surveyed or not responding” 
column of table 3). This reduced the discrepancy slightly, but by no 
means eliminated it. Another possible explanation for the incon- 
sistency between school and youth reports is misclassification on 
the part of the youths. It may be that youths participated in school- 
to-work programs, but because they did not fully understand the 


Participation rates in school-to-work programs 
by school reports 
Participation rates of youths 
attending 9th grade or higher 
Characteristic Youths in| Youths in Youths in 
schools schools /notsurveyed 
Total | reporting) reporting schools 
program |no program or not 
responding 
Any school- or work- 
based activity ............. 38.3 38.5 36.4 38.7 
Any work-based activity . | 24.2 26.1 2orh 22.4 
Job shadowing ............. 12.6 15.1 12.1 11.5 
School-sponsored 
enterprise ............006 9.1 13.5 8.7 8.3 
MO INtOFING csececscavescesscseee=se 4.8 5.9 4.7 4.3 
Apprenticeship/ 
INCEPNSMNP ee scctetectesecee es 4.3 4.6 2.9 5.9 
Any school-based 
ACTIVITY tee eee tterorere ss 24.9 25.1 21.0 26.6 
Career major ...........-.+- 18.1 19.6 16.6 19.9 
OCI EGP re cerencse-ecees 7.6 7A 6.5 8.9 
Cooperative 
COUGCANON mesrererttaceeras 6.8 6.3 6.5 U5) 
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Table 4. vi Percentage of schools with a 12th grade offering 
chool-to-work programs in 1996 (sas96) 


$s 
Percent 
REIN EY Percentage of schools 
in 1996 that offered: 
Any school- or work-based activity ........... 64.2 
Any work-based activity ...........::eeeceeeeeees 44.9 
WOH SACO WING eeccececeeer rene cceeeencneeree ene 28.7 
INTENMSIV Pic cco: -socces=acseace.sterssecssuceusecsanesaede 16.6 
MOMUOUING!<. cccscescccsctcevececseevectscetexscessoceseans 1531 
Apprentice Shipiens-carccceeceeares: onccces arcs. 22 13.9 
School-sponsored enterprise .........-......-- 12.7 
Any school-based activity ..........-.:ceeeeee 50.4 
Cooperative Education .............:ceeseeeeeee 32.5 
TechiPre ps cate seteeg ces nthe act 33.2 
CaneeniMal Olivet ssecettacecveiccec rsisccer ae, 13:2 


definitions of the various types of programs, they misreported their 
participation in them; or, they simply interpreted the definitions 
differently from the school survey respondents. 

Short of conducting a validation study, we have no way of 
knowing the source of the reporting error. As a result, the ac- 
tual levels of participation rates by youths and incidence rates 
by schools should be viewed as rough estimates. However, un- 
less reporting errors vary systematically by youth or school 
characteristics, differences across groups in participation or 
offering rates should be less affected by measurement error. 


Incidence rates in SAS96 


According to the SAS96, 64.2 percent of schools with a 12th 
grade offered at least one school-to-work program to their 
students.'? (See table 4.) The most prevalent work-based ac- 
tivity offered by schools was job shadowing, with nearly 29 
percent of schools offering such programs. Job shadowing 
was followed by internship, mentoring, apprenticeship, and 
school-sponsored enterprise programs, with incidence rates 
for these programs ranging from 13 to 17 percent. In 1996, 
school-based activities were more commonly offered by 
schools than were work-based activities. Technical prepara- 
tory and cooperative education programs were the most com- 
mon school-based activities and were offered by approxi- 
mately 33 percent of schools. Career major programs were less 
prevalent, with 13.2 percent of schools offering them. 

Next, we examine the extent to which schools offer more 
than one of these school-to-work programs. While 64 percent 
of schools offered at least one program, 26 percent offered 
three or more programs, and about 9 percent offered five or 
more programs. (See table 5.) About 22 percent of schools 
offered only one program, while 31 percent of schools offered 
at least one work-based and one school-based activity. 

Table 6 shows the proportion of schools offering various 
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school-to-work programs by characteristics of the school and 
its student body. In the discussion that follows, we only men- 
tion differences in incidence rates that were found to be sta- 
tistically significant.'* In general, private schools have much 
smaller incidence rates for school-to-work programs. Only 24 
percent of private schools offered at least one school-to-work 
program in 1996, compared with 78 percent of public schools. 
Incidence rates for each individual school-to-work program 
also were considerably lower among private schools than 
public schools. Among public schools, the percent of schools 
providing any school-to-work programs was highest among 
medium-size schools (750 to 1,500 students). This size pattern 
among public schools also holds for most of the individual 
school-to-work programs. Among private schoois, the larg- 
est schools (i.e., schools with more than 300 students) were 
more likely to offer any school-to-work programs. However, 
this size pattern does not hold consistently for all of the vari- 
ous school-to-work programs. 

In 1996, a higher percentage of suburban schools offered 
school-to-work programs than did urban or rural schools. This 
was particularly true for apprenticeship, school-sponsored 
enterprise, cooperative education, and tech prep programs. 
School-to-work programs were considerably less prevalent in 
schools with high graduation rates and a high percentage of 
graduates who go on to attend 4-year colleges. Table 6 shows 
that schools from which 98 percent or more of the students 
graduate had incidence rates for any school-to-work programs 
of 43 percent compared with about 70 percent for schools 
with lower graduation rates. We found similar differences be- 
tween schools in which 68 percent or more of the students 
went on to attend 4-year colleges and schools with lower 


Co-existence of selected school-based and 
work-based activities in school with 12th grade 


sAs96 


Percentage of schools 
in 1996 that offered: 


Activity 


Total activities 


At aSt lise a bane ie te OIC seme. SON ae 64.2 
AUICASU 2 trenton cance cert ee ee 42.6 
AUWl@aStsS: s.cissasicsts cee 26.0 
AtICASUA) ceencsee conker ee ene 15:2 
AUICASUS ct ceaee ee ees eee eee 9.1 
Work-based activities 
At leastiliiges Gate. creer ee en ree 44.9 
AtiloaSt 27s. Ae eee oe ee 23.3 
AUIGGSUS Sik aa ere ane eee ee 11.6 
School-based activities 
AN GASU alc ce-tartceetas a: ete eee ene eee 50.4 
AIC ASU 2: a cscesnsces ene toca te Sere ttn 22.7 
AvlleaSttS). Ankess csvth ste. ea eee ee Sil 
Exactly one school-to-work activity 21.6 
At least one work-based and one-school 
based actiVityeaaesaeca eee eee ees 31.2 
ee Fi 


| Table 6. a Prevalence of selected work- or school-based activities by school characteristics 


Percentage of schools 
aa ||\aal 
Work-based activities School-based activities 
Characteristic Any 
activities | Apprentice- Job soneet Career Tech 
i Internship : Mentoring | education : Cooperative 
ship shadowing enterprise major prep 
en ES 
hotell Ae cerca oeceeice 64.2 13.9 16.6 28.7 15.1 1257 132 32.5 33.2 
Type 
Public asa enate cca senasicsesne este ceecoae ce 78.3 17.8 20.1 36.1 19.2 15.0 17.0 42.1 43.4 
SAIN US esteee ees ancora 24.2 3.1 6.9 7.9 3:7 6.0 2.3 5.3 4.3 
fod 16.0 16.4 34.3 15.6 12.3 14.8 36.1 40.3 
87.3 23.2 30.0 43.4 29.6 23.2 22.8 57.8 54.7 
82.1 18.4 28.1 30.5 23.9 18.2 23.7 57.3 38.1 
Small 22.3 5.0 8.3 5.9 4.6 51 2.4 5.8 2.6 
Medium 24.6 ail 5.6 9.0 3.0 8.0 1.8 3.8 5.4 
Large Stk 5 4.6 13.4 ez 4.3 3.8 7.6 8.6 
CNBANT seapsoncaneseneone. oot sedseweseccedecevsctutcs 515 12.6 20.4 26.9 17.5 13.7 13.7 30.6 26.7 
SUDUNTDGT Fe conse he ceacscactsancctecesnatecsesk noe 67.4 16.2 18.9 29.5 18.4 16.0 14.3 36.2 40.7 
PRN A Sr ocaec tee sucess cos Sec ssasus ven ceanet nustadies 64.2 10.9 ileal 29.6 9.6 UL 11.6 30.1 28.0 
Graduation rates quartile 
1st quartile (less than 85 percent) .. 67.9 14.4 20.0 31.8 23.9 15.5 20.4 35.3 Sie2 
2nd quartile (86 to 94 percent) ........ 71.6 17.3 18.6 33.4 13.1 14.4 iie2 45.3 42.9 
3rd quartile (94.8 to 97 percent)...... 72.3 14.2 18.7 40.3 14.7 15.3 12.8 28.9 38.5 
4th quartile (more than 98 percent) . 42.5 7.9 t3 10.3 U3 4.4 Theil 18.8 14.7 
Percentage of graduates who 
attend 4-year college 
1st quartile (less than 30 percent) .. 70.3 10.8 15.9 30.8 15.9 14.8 16.2 33.9 35.7 
2nd quartile (31 to 44 percent) ........ 76.7 23.0 23.6 45.7 26.9 20.3 15.0 47.0 44.1 
3rd quartile (45 to 67 percent) ......... 74.6 18.3 22.0 35.5 17.1 13.4 oe 35.2 44.6 
4th quartile (more than 68 percent) . 42.5 Serf 11.0 14.0 6.6 5.8 3.9 15.9 18.2 
Black: 
Less than 25 percent ............::++ 67.0 14.5 16.3 32.4 15.6 14.0 Wz 34.0 37.6 
25 to 75 percent........... 72.8 17.6 22.8 26.6 22.0 13.1 23.4 41.8 35.6 
More than 75 percent 67.3 21.8 15:9 17.5 16.7 17.2 32.2 24.1 23.4 
Hispanic: 
Kessithan 25 percent <. -<...-.c-<cnens3 69.8 14.8 18.1 33.3 16.3 14.6 12.1 35.0 37.4 
25RD PONCOM taserees-cetecsecruceaaecsacs 69.1 10.2 17.9 24.9 19.7 13.3 28.4 39.0 34.3 
More than 75 percent ...............0 67.6 18.1 24.1 22.7 22.0 13.9 26.9 39.4 41.4 
School breakfast 
NOS RRR he ite tek eter eon Aiey Stent sa readvats 78.2 17.3 20.5 33.4 18.4 14.7 18.3 41.4 40.6 
INO eee cr esentes Sonsd owes crawesesasecsostatssaesus 48.8 10.2 12.3 23.6 ies) 10.5 7.6 22.7 25.1 
Title | 
NGS $e Serato en cttixsscteve Aiveoss peste ceoesdnets 68.1 ict 15.4 30.3 13.5 10.5 14.4 32.7 34.6 
INO os oeoee contac obese cans aate sac cee ev ci sicesesvaszcus 61.2 16.1 7s) 27.5 16.4 14.3 12.3 32.3 32.1 
Dropout prevention 
NGS ie deesencteataceetssetasvonvererscssanteveverd 73.8 18.7 21.5 35.0 19.0 15.6 18.7 43.3 38.7 
ING iceesesssccrepescnctenuens codcustssusessteucestess 57.1 10.4 13.0 24.0 12.3 10.5 9.1 24.5 29.1 
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college enrollment rates—the schools with the higher college 
enrollment rates were less likely to offer any of the individual 
school-to-work programs. 

As mentioned previously, the School-to-Work Act em- 
phasizes the need to improve the transition from school to 
work for all students, but especially students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. To see if school-to-work programs are 
more typical for such students, we next show how incidence 
rates of school-to-work programs vary with our descriptors 
for disadvantaged student bodies. 

Schools in which 25 to 75 percent of the student body is 
black had a higher incidence rate for any school-to-work pro- 
grams than did schools in which less than 25 percent of the 
student body is black.'> This pattern also holds for the provi- 
sion of apprenticeship, internship, mentoring, career major, 
and cooperative education programs. Provision of job shad- 
owing programs, however, was highest among schools with 
the lowest percentage of black students. The provision of 
school-to-work programs does not appear to vary systemati- 
cally by the percentage of Hispanic students. However, 
schools that offer a breakfast program or a dropout preven- 
tion program were more likely to provide school-to-work pro- 
grams. The resuits for Title I schools were mixed, with higher 
incidence rates than non-Title I schools for some school-to- 
work programs and lower incidence rates for other programs. 


Regression analysis. Thus far in our analysis, we have shown 
incidence rates for school-to-work programs by various char- 
acteristics of the schools. Next, we use logistic regression 
analysis to estimate the probability that a school with any 
given set of characteristics offers school-to-work programs. 
This approach allows us to see the independent relationship 
of a particular characteristic with incidence rates, while hold- 
ing constant the relationship of school-to-work programs to 
other characteristics. 

We ran logistic regressions for three different dependent 
variables: provision of any school-to-work program, provi- 
sion of any work-based program, and provision of any school- 
based program. Table 7 provides the odds ratios obtained 
from the logistic regressions. The odds ratios indicate how 
much more likely schools that differ with respect to a par- 
ticular characteristic are to offer a given program, compared 
with other schools.'* An odds ratio of 2 on the dummy vari- 
able for private school indicates that private schools are 
twice as likely to offer school-to-work programs as public 
schools. Similarly, an odds ratio of 1 indicates that they are 
equally likely, and an odds ratio of 0.5 indicates that they are 
half as likely. Table 7 shows that the actual odds ratio is 0.14, 
indicating that private schools are roughly 1/7th as likely as 
public schools to offer any school-to-work programs. 

For characteristics that are continuous, such as school 
size, the odds ratio tells us how much more likely schools 
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that are one unit away from the mean for that characteristic 
are to offer a given program compared with schools at the 
mean for that characteristic. Because a change of one unit 
is not always the most meaningful, we divided school size 
by 100 and the percentage of blacks and Hispanics by 10 
before entering them into the logistic analysis. By doing 
this, the resulting odds ratio for school size represents the 
change attributable to a change in school size of 100, and 
the odds ratio for percentage black or Hispanic represents 
the change attributable to a 10 percentage-point change in 
the percentage black or Hispanic. 

The results from the regression analysis largely confirm 
our findings from the cross-tabulation analysis—namely, 
private schools are significantly less likely to provide 
school-to-work programs than are public schools. They are 
0.3 times as likely as public schools to provide any work- 
based programs and 0.1 as likely to provide any school-based 
prograins. School size is somewhat positively related to pro- 
vision of school-to-work programs, particularly school- 
based programs. However, among private schools, large 
schools are slightly less likely to offer school-to-work pro- 
grams. In terms of location, urban schools are less likely 
than suburban schools to provide school-based programs, 
while rural schools are less likely than suburban schools to 
provide work-based programs. 

Schools with the highest graduation rates are less likely 
than other schools to provide any school-to-work programs, 
work-based programs, or school-based programs. Schools 
with the highest percentage of graduates going on to 4-year 
colleges also are less likely to provide any school-to-work 
program, especially school-based programs. 

The findings are mixed regarding whether schools with 
less privileged student populations are more likely to oifer 
school-to-work programs. For example, the percentage of black 
students at a school is not significantly related to the prob- 
ability of providing school-to-work programs, whereas the 
percent Hispanic is slightly negatively related to provision of 


Logistic regression results for probability 
of offering school-to-work programs 


Odds ratio 
Characteristic an Work- School- 
i! based based 
Private SCHOOI -...essessssssssessssseeeesese F 0.14 0.26 10.1 
SCHOOMSIZayTO Oereeseesceeeeererme Crees 11.03 1.01 "1.05 
Private school x size/100 ................ 192 "91 LOS 
IRDA Se cece eee oocce ance 97 | 1.12 184 
FRUrall ie Rees ea eccecechanece eeeeae creas 85 178 1.03 
Highest graduation rate quartile 
(98 percent or More) ............:ceceeee ‘74 "69 80 
Highest 4-year college 
enrollment rate quartile 
(68 percent Or MOFe) ...........eeceeeeeeee 168 93 148 
Percentage black/10 ............:.ssec000-- 97 99 1.01 
Percentage Hispanic/10 ...............00+. 192 194 "96 
Breaktast programinvacts.cssvesconeneseers 1.04 1.06 1.08 
Tithe posed Siayeee es ned ae ‘78 ‘86 "89 
Dropout prevention program............. 1.18 ble? i "1333 
: Significantly different from 1 at 5-percent level. 


| Table 8. | al Participation rates in school-to-work programs 
NLSY97 

Characteristics Percentage of students in 

9th grade or higher who 

participated in activities 
Any school- or work-based activity ..... 38.3 
Any work-based activity «0.0.0.0... 24.2 
JON SHAGOWING asc ccaceccecreece sp scence 12.6 
School-sponsored enterprise ............. Hore 9.1 
Mentoring ieecsrsteccccrctee nsec ccc? 4.7 
Apprenticeship/internship ................... 4.3 
Any school-based activity .................... 24.9 
KSAT OOR MIO ca cert ne-o ce cece acer anereteate 18.2 
SLOG H NOTED eens ore eee tae ee TAG 
Cooperative education ..............::000: 6.8 


ET ES TEST NE SE UE NS HENNE 


these programs. Furthermore, Title I schools are slightly less 
likely than non-Title I schools to offer school-to-work pro- 
grams, but schools with dropout prevention programs are 
more likely to offer school-to-work programs. 


Participation rates in the NLSY97 


After examining how many and what types of schools offer 
school-to-work programs, we now turn to the question of how 
many students participate in these programs and what kinds 
of students choose to participate. To examine participation in 
school-to-work programs, we use data from the NLSY97. The 
data show that 38 percent of youths who have attended 9th 
grade or higher participated in at least one of the school-to- 
work programs covered in the survey. (See table 8.) 

Among work-based activities, job shadowing was the most 
prevalent, with nearly 13 percent of youths participating in 
such programs. School-sponsored enterprise ranked second 
at 9.1 percent, and apprenticeships/internships and mentoring 
programs followed, with participation rates of about 4 percent 
each. In terms of school-based learning activities, the most 
common program was career major, with 18.2 percent of youths 
reporting having participated in such a program. This was 
followed by technical preparatory at 7.6 percent, and coop- 
erative education at 6.8 percent. 

Table 9 shows the extent to which the youths in our study 
participated in more than one school-to-work program. Par- 
ticipation in multiple programs is not common: only 6 percent 
of youths participated in three or more programs, and fewer 
than 1 percent participated in five or more programs. About 10 
percent of youths who have attended the 9th grade or higher 
participated in at least one work-based activity and one 
school-based activity. The majority of students that partici- 
pated in at least one program tended to participate in only 
that program—23 percent of youths reported participating in 


only one activity. 

What kinds of students tend to participate in school-to-work 
programs? Table 10 shows participation rates in the various 
programs by characteristics of the youths that we felt may in- 
fluence the quality of worker that the youth ultimately may 
become when he or she joins the workforce. In the discussion 
that follows, we only mention differences in participation rates 
across groups that were found to be statistically significant.'” 

Participation in any school-to-work program does not ap- 
pear to vary according to the youths’ academic performance 
when in 8th grade. However, participation rates in certain pro- 
grams do differ by grade point average. For example, youths 
whose grades were average had higher participation rates in 
apprenticeship/internship programs than youths with higher 
grades. Those with higher grades were more likely to partici- 
pate in job shadowing. 

Youths who worked while going to school were more likely 
to participate in school-to-work programs: 43 percent of the 
youths who reported working during the survey week partici- 
pated in at least one school-to-work program, compared with 
36 percent of the youths who did not work. Participation 
rates in most of the individual programs also were higher 
for working youths.'® 

Although the School-to-Work Act emphasizes the need 
to make school-to-work programs available to all students, 
we wondered if college-bound youths are as likely to par- 
ticipate in these programs as youths who do not intend to go 
to college. To address this question, we examine how par- 


| Table 9. | Ba Co-existence of selected school-based 
and work-based activities (NLsy97) 
Percentage of students 
oa in 9th grade or higher 
Charogrene in 1997 who participated 
in activities 
Total activities: 
At least 1 38.3 
At least 2 16.1 
At least 3 5.6 
At least 4 1.9 
At least 5 8 
Work-based activities: 
PUIG ASE Soc ctsreccton erasetenserets ess 24.2 
Atileasti2 nn Sa Ra ete ices 5:3 
AiilOaSt See cee tee eee ee 1.1 
School-based activities: 
AUG AST A is oecconcenoath ceeePoseeceurwecke 24.9 
Avast 2a as ieee Si ntctes 6.7 
Ati lOaSt Bis oeetich.. ee ee 1.0 
Exactly one school 
ROU WOPKSACHVILY Revecreccsesttannencersecsees 22.7 
At least one work-based 
and one school-based activity .... 10.3 


{ee SRE EE AES AS RT EE ETB ERSTE 
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itele)(-MalMl Participation in school-to-work program by worker-related characteristics 


ticipation in various school-to-work programs differs by the 
youth’s self-reported expectations about completing college, 
while recognizing that these expectations may be influenced 
by school-to-work programs. 

In the NLSY97 questionnaire, youths were asked: “What 
is the percent chance that you will have a four-year college 
degree by the time you turn 30?” Youths were then placed 
into four groups: those who said they had zero chance of 
receiving a college degree, those who said they had a 1- to 
33-percent chance, those who said they had a 34- to 66- 
percent chance, and those who said their chance was greater 
than 66 percent. Interestingly, nearly 70 percent of the 
youths fell into the latter category, and only 5 percent said 
they had no expectations of completing a degree. Findings 
in Table 10 show that, if anything, individuals who perceive 
themselves as more likely to complete college have greater 
participation in school-to-work programs. 

Participation in school-to-work programs was consider- 
ably higher for youths who characterized their course of 
study in high school as being a vocational, technical, or 
business program as opposed to a general or college pre- 
paratory program. This strong positive relationship is not 
surprising given that vocational, technical, or business-ori- 
ented programs are by their nature more focused on link- 
ing educational curricula to careers. 

Table 11 shows participation rates in the various programs 
by youth characteristics related to socioeconomic status. 
These characteristics are of interest given the emphasis 
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Percentage of youths in 9th grade or higher in 1997 who participated in activities 
Work-based activities School-based activities 
Chetactensic Any Apprentice- Job School- Career Cooperative 
program ship or shadowing Mentoring sponsored major education Tech prep 
internship enterprise | 
+ 

MOtAl ciseccasesies eteeewssass 38.3 4.3 12.6 4.8 9.1 18.1 6.8 7.6 
GRAS SUN OT AG Cteemeerecsevt creamer ences 
Eowl(Gsiand/omOS eee 38.8 3.8 10.4 4.2 6.9 16.1 8.3 Io 
Medium (Cs and/or Bs) ...........:--+ 38.6 5.4 ev 5.0 9.0 19.1 6.8 Ae 
ighi(Asrama/OniSS) ierceeceraecenecsne 37.8 3.1 14.3 4.6 9.7 17.6 6.4 i 

Employment status 

last week 
WOM) cresec5 8 crete erasers escecosacenrssaceee 43.1 4.7 14.3 5.9 11.4 20.1 8.1 7.0 
NOt Working mevsereseeecese ee sceee-c eee 36.0 4] 11.8 4.2 8.0 Wee 6.1 7.9 

College expectations 
OlpercentichanCemecesrscresceseeesees 34.2 Shh 9.4 Pus) 7.9 15.6 7.0 8.5 
1 to 33 percent chance ................+. 31.3 6.2 8.8 4.4 7.3 19.4 6.3 9.9 
34 to 66 percent chance ................ 37.9 3.9 11.7 4.5 8.2 20.7 8.7 7.8 
More than 66 percent chance ........ 40.5 4.9 14.2 5.6 10.1 18.8 6.6 8.0 
Course of study in high school 

General Sarre ees ieie scar vencesece nezovers SihT/ Bai 11.0 3.8 7.4 16.0 5.3 5.7 
Vocational, technical, or business ..... 63.5 10,7 13.8 6.6 14.9 36.5 20.0 20.7 
Gollege prop itercerccseceevee cesses 38.1 3.4 15.0 5.8 10.0 16.1 5:2 6.8 


placed in the School-to-Work Act on providing school-to-work 
opportunities to youths that may ultimately become high school 
dropouts or have difficulties in the workforce. 

Although women’s labor force participation rates are ap- 
proaching those of men, gender differences still exist in terms 
of occupational choices and long-term attachment to the 
workforce. Some of these differences may influence decisions 
about participating in certain school-to-work programs. Overall, 
participation rates in school-to-work programs are similar for 
young men and women. However, high school girls are more 
likely than their male counterparts to participate in a job shad- 
owing program, and high school boys are more likely than their fe- 
male counterparts to participate in a technical preparatory program. 

Findings from NLSY97 indicate that black youths were more 
likely than other racial groups to participate in at least one 
school-to-work program. Blacks also had higher participation 
rates than whites in apprenticeship or internship programs, as 
well as in mentoring, career major, cooperative education, and 
technical preparatory programs. Hispanics, on the other hand, 
were less likely than non-Hispanics to participate in at least 
one school-to-work program, with significantly lower par- 
ticipation in job shadowing, school-sponsored enterprise, and 
career major programs. 

As part of the interview with one of the youth’s parents, 
information was collected on total income for the household 
in which the youth resides. Using this information, we were 
able to group the youths into four equal-sized income groups 
to see if participation in school-to-work programs varies by 


household income. Participation rates in any school-to-work 
program do not vary systematically by income level. However, 
some differences do exist for individual programs. Youths in 
the highest income group, for example, were more likely to 
participate in job shadowing programs than those in the lowest 
income group. Youths in the bottom two income groups were 
more likely to participate in a career major program than were 
youths in the highest income group. Youths in the highest income 
group also were less likely than youths in the lowest income group 
to participate in cooperative education programs. 

Although participation rates did not vary much by students’ 
college expectations, the education level of the youth’s bio- 
logical mother does appear to be negatively related to partici- 
pation in school-to-work programs. Youths whose mothers are 
college graduates are less likely to participate in at least one 
school-to-work program than are youths whose mothers are 
high school graduates. This relationship also holds for partici- 
pation in apprenticeship or internship, career major, coopera- 
tive education, and technical preparatory programs. Youths 


whose mothers have less than a high school education are less 
likely to participate in at least one school-to-work program 
than are youths whose mothers are high school graduates. 

Consistent with the school survey, youths attending pri- 
vate high schools are less likely to participate in school-to- 
work programs than are those attending public schools. Ap- 
proximately 26 percent of youths in private schools partici- 
pated in at least one school-to-work program, whereas nearly 
39 percent of public school students did. 


Regression analysis. Similar to the strategy used in analyz- 
ing the school data, we now turn to our logistic regression 
analyses that estimate the probability that a youth with any 
given set of characteristics participates in school-to-work pro- 
grams. This approach allows us to see the independent rela- 
tionship of a particular characteristic with participation rates 
while holding constant the relationship of other characteris- 
tics. We ran regressions for three different dependent vari- 
ables: participation in any school-to-work program, participa- 


| Table 11,| Participation in school-to-work programs by socioeconomic status-related characteristics 
| Percentage of youths in 9th grade or higher in 1997 who participated in activities 
i} 
| Any Work-based activities School-based activities 
Characteristic | 
| program 3 
Apprentice- School- : 
| ship or Job Mentoring sponsored Career | Cooperative | tech prep 
| internship shadowing enterprise major education 
iz T T = 
Sex 
Male teitcciee pias | 38.4 4.3 11.0 4.6 9.0 18.9 23 8.7 
OMG pee teen ese 38.2 4.3 14.3 5.0 9.2 17.4 6.3 6.6 
Race 
id) eaeeeneehee renee cecrermere 37.7 3.9 13.2 4.2 8.6 17.4 6.2 UP 
Blacker met cre cece 44.8 6.7 11.1 6.2 10.3 24.2 10.1 10.7 
OU Gi sdacode cere cseas eeien st 34.5 4.3 10.9 6.0 10.5 15.9 5.6 6.5 
Ethnicity 
PUSDANNG cise cae tetercaesaees 32.0 44 8.9 47 3 15.8 5.4 6.9 
Non-Hispanic ...............- 39.2 4.4 13.1 4.8 9.4 18.5 7.0 all 
Household income 
Less than $26,000 ........ 39.5 6.1 die 3.9 8.1 20.5 8.5 Tail 
$26,001 to 45,015 ......... 40.8 Be 12.6 Del 10.0 19.2 6.9 8.6 
$45,016 to 70,002 ......... 38.8 3.6 14.1 5.4 10.2 18.0 Bi5 8.7 
$70,003 or more...........- | 38.6 4.3 14.7 4.3 9.2 eral 6.0 6.3 
Biological mother’s 
aici 6 9.7 5.0 8.2 19.0 Tel 7.4 
Less than high school ... 36.3 4. E : 
GED ies SUP Se 42.0 7.9 13.0 5.8 9.4 17.9 10.0 9.6 
High school graduate .... 441 5:5 CET 4.6 9.0 Zso 7.8 8.2 
Some college, no degree . 41.1 2.8 14.1 5.5 lila 17.1 6.6 9.0 
Associates degree ........ 40.1 4.3 13.8 5.4 10.3 19.7 5.1 8.2 
College graduate ........... 32.9 3.0 12.7 4.0 8.1 13.6 5.4 5.5 
School type 
RUDI ee 8. ese: ose rete 2028 38.5 4.0 12.8 4.7 9.0 18.6 6.5 as) 
Private i cstesctecese.ssees 25.9 3.2 9.5 P's, 8.6 6.8 SH) 1.8 
Location 
WD aMiseere ecco netccrsces2 37.6 4.6 11.7 4.8 9.6 Wet 6.6 7.4 
Ruralir4- setae 39.2 4.0 13.8 4.7 8.5 18.8 7.0 7.9 
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Logistic regression results for probability of participating in school-to-work programs 


Odds ratio 
Characteristic 
Any Work-based School-based 
Worker-related characteristics 
Low grades in 8! (Cs and/or DS) ..........cscsceccseesereeceseestecesenesesaeeecaseeees 0.97 0.95 0.93 
Medium grades in 8" (Cs and/or BS) .........::ccecceccseseeeeeseereeeeetereseeeees : 98 1.05 90 
ASTM TAS fecceree tones ot pceaaes oc acre cence ace eppenO se Sree LBS-T CE CORE SOS ECLA ECOSIOE 1.31 1.31 Tails 
0 percent chance of completing 4-year COMeGE ...........eeeeeteeeterees 68 ail 69 
1 to 33 percent chance of completing 4-year College .............e-see Js Sve 16 
34 to 66 percent chance of completing 4-year College ............+ , 80 4k 90 
General course of study in High SCNOOI ............:::seesesseeseeseesseeeteeseees 81 5 ; 87 
| Vocational, technical, Or DUSINESS PrOGrAaM ............ccecceeeeeseceeeeeeeeees 2.26 1.26 2.70 
Socioeconomic status-related characteristics. é 
FITS Soo ceceer es cece ee tect Serena ated sca san ua canseveceutiasensnes <ceeaetaseoreesesaccibearseaaeese 99 1.13 82 
BIACKaiancesecsezreee 1.33 N22 4.41 
QUMO Mi csiscsvecevscterees see 1.06 1.24 90 
Hispanic 85 16 95 
Log of annual household income 1.05 1.07 99 
Biological mother has less than high school degree 97 1.09 95 
Biologicallimother NaS: GeO rene ccsn re enter ceterreoncnee 1.07 1.13 87 
Biological mother has some college, no degree ........ 1.10 Uy 90 
Biological mother has associates AeEGree ............:..ccescecccesceeeceseeeeeeeees 99 1.03 99 
Biological mother has College DEGree ............secceeeesceeseeseereeseceneeneees 197 1.00 193 
PRIVATE? SCHOO ees czescsceeeetencnuces caactvepanenesea coeur ses vee seseecmeracansesceeeey ete 55) Tyas) "36 
@therstyper Oty SOMO tere ccrece cere teases caress soe seen cane cee cacantesneeceeestans 1.36 1.18 "1.68 
WADE se cec ceeecascncssaneteccevezsscecesececconcscesscecteccsttaciaccarvee ucernavieee ctoncenstees 97 1.03 90 


' Significantly different from 1 at 5-percent level. 


tion in any work-based program, and participation in any 
school-based program. Table 12 provides the odds ratios ob- 
tained from the logistic regressions.'® 

Findings from the logistic regression analysis confirm many of 
the cross-tabulation results discussed previously. Youths who work 
are more likely (about 1.3 times more likely) to participate in any 
school-to-work program and any work-based program. Youths who 
characterized their course of study as general are less likely than 
college preparatory students to participate in any school-to-work 
program and any work-based program, whereas those who charac- 
terized their course of study as vocational, technical, or business- 
oriented were more than twice as likely as college preparatory stu- 
dents to participate in any school-to-work program and any school- 
based program. 

In addition, black youths are more likely than white youths to 
participate in any program, any work-based program, and any 
school-based program. Students who attend private schools are 
less likely to participate in any program, any work-based program, 
and any school-based program than were students who attend pub- 
lic school. Lastly, students whose mothers are college graduates 
were slightly less likely to participate in any program and any school- 
based program than were students whose mothers are high school 
graduates. 


Summary 
How common are school-to-work programs? We have exam- 


ined this question from two different perspectives—that of 
the Nation’s high schools and that of its students. The SAS96 
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data show that school-to-work programs are commonly offered 
in U.S. high schools, with more than 60 percent of schools pro- 
viding at least one such program. The NLSY97 data show that a 
fair number of high school students are participating in school- 
to-work programs, with about 38 percent of students reporting 
having participated in at least one program. However, we have 
some concerns about the quality of these data because sizable 
numbers of students in schools that supposedly do not have 
school-to-work programs reported participating in them. 

In addition to the question of prevalence, we also ad- 
dressed the questions “What kinds of schools offer school-to- 
work programs?” and “What kinds of students participate in 
them?” The data indicate that private high schools and high 
schools with high graduation rates and high college attendance 
rates are less likely to offer school-to-work programs. Regarding 
the likelihood of schools with disadvantaged student populations 
offering school-to-work programs, our findings are somewhat am- 
biguous—on the one hand, schools with dropout prevention pro- 
grams are more likely than other schools to offer school-to-work 
programs, while on the other hand, schools with high percentages 
of Hispanic students (who are more likely to be disadvantaged) and 
schools receiving Title I funding are less likely to offer these pro- 
grams. Students who work while going to school are more likely to 
participate in school-to-work programs, as are youths who reported 
their course of study in high school as technical, vocational, or 
business-oriented. Also, blacks are more likely than whites to partici- 
pate in school-to-work programs, whereas youths whose mothers 
are highly educated are less likely to participate in these kinds of 
programs. O 


Notes 


The views expressed in this article are those of the authors and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


' The Act called for approximately $300 million to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1995, with equal amounts being available for fiscal 
years 1996-99. Federal funding for school-to-work programs is sched- 
uled to end in 2001. 

> Concise definitions of these three components were not pro- 
vided in the Act. The definitions that follow were developed by 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., an organization that has been 
involved in a large-scale study to evaluate school-to-work grants. See 
The First National Survey of Local School-to-Work Partnerships: Data 
Summary, August 1997. 


* A copy of the School-to-Work Act is available on the Internet at 
www.stw.ed.gov/factsht/act.htm. 


* The NLsy97 is an annual survey that, among other things, will 
interview youths while they make their transition from school to the 
workforce. When the present analysis was conducted, however, data 
were available from only one interview with these youths, and most of 
them were still attending school. Nonetheless, for an analysis of the 
effects of school-to-work programs on early youth outcomes, see 
David Neumark and Mary Joyce, “Evaluating School-To-Work Pro- 
grams Using the New nisy,” Working Paper 7719 (Cambridge, Ma, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, May 2000). 

° Primary sampling units are geographical constructs consisting of 
either a metropolitan area or a county. 

© Or 5,295 responses out of 7,390. Among the respondents, an- 
other 42 failed to answer any of the first 11 questions in the school- 
to-work section and thus were dropped from the analysis. 


7 “Title I” is short for “Part A of Title I of the Improving 
America’s Schools Act of 1994, Reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965.” Title I is the largest Federal 
aid program for our Nation’s schools and is aimed at providing educa- 
tional services to children who are the furthest from meeting the 
standards that each State has set for all children. 

8 Throughout this article, all estimates of means, proportions, and 
percentages are sample-weighted. The logistic regression estimates 
that appear later are not weighted. 

° Or 4,484 out of 8,984. Actually, 4,489 were asked the school-to- 
work questions, but 5 were dropped from the analysis due to missing or 
ambiguous information on their current grade level. 

‘© Clearly, we will be able to examine this issue when data from later 
waves of the survey are available. 

' To determine the number of respondents for which information 
on a given characteristic is missing, simply add up the unweighted 
numbers in the first column of table 2 and subtract the resulting sum 
from 4,484. 

'2 There are, however, instances where this may be valid. In par- 


ticular, in the NLSY97, the youth was asked whether they “ever” 
participated in these programs and not whether they participated in 
the programs at their current school, so it is possible that the youth 
could have participated in the program at another school or through 
another organization (i.e. church, business group, or civic organiza- 
tion). However, we suspect that this is at most a minor part of the 
problem, as the inconsistencies appear almost as severe for school- 
based as for work-based programs. 


'5 As mentioned previously, a nonresponse to the question on 
whether the school offered a particular program was treated as a “no” 
response. To the extent that this is not the case, the percent of 
schools estimated to have these programs will be underestimated. 


'* That is, we conducted a statistical test that incorporated the 
standard error associated with each estimate amd found that the hy- 
pothesis that the two estimates are equal could be rejected at the 5- 
percent significance level. 


'S The incidence rate for schools in which 25 to 75 percent of the 
student body is black also was larger than the incidence rate for schools 
in which more than 75 percent of the student body is black; however, 
this difference, while similar in magnitude to the difference men- 
tioned in the text, was not statistically significant. 


'© Note that the odds ratios on a discrete variable should be inter- 
preted relative to the excluded category. The excluded categories in 
Table 7 are public schools, schools in suburban locations, schools with 
graduation rates in quartiles | to 3, schools with college enrollment in 
quartiles | to 3, schools without breakfast programs, schools without 
Title I funding, and schools without dropout prevention programs. 


" Meaning that we conducted statistical tests incorporating the 
standard errors associated with each estimate and found that the hy- 
pothesis that the two estimates are equal could be rejected at the S- 
percent significance level. 


'8 We also examined the relationship between school-to-work pro- 
grams and two alternative measures of working that may signal a differ- 
ent level of attachment to the labor force than holding a job during the 
survey week. The first was an indicator variable for whether or not the 
youth worked for an employer at any time during the 1996-97 school 
year or following summer. The second was an indicator variable for 
whether or not the youth worked for an employer during the 1996-97 
school year. The results using the first work variable were very similar to 
those discussed in the text. The second work variable also was positively 
related to participation in school-to-work programs, but the association 
was not statistically significant. 

'° The excluded categories in table 12 are youths whose grades in 8th 
grade were in the “A” to “B” range, youths not working, youths who said 
their chance of completing college was greater than 66 percent, youths 
in a college preparatory course of study, male youths, nonblack and non- 
Hispanic youths, youths whose biological mother has a high school edu- 
cation, youths in public schools, and youths in rural areas. 


Appendix: Definitions of school-to-work programs in NLSY97 and SAS96 


The NLSY97 interviewers were instructed to show the respon- 
dents a card with the school-to-work programs and their defi- 
nitions. The interviewers then asked, “Here is a list of some 
of the kinds of programs schools offer to help students pre- 
pare for the world of work. Have you ever participated in any 
of these programs through your school?” The following is 
the list of programs and their definitions (listed in the order in 
which they were asked): 


e Career major program, which is a defined sequence of 
courses based upon an occupational goal; 


e Job shadowing, which is to spend time following workers 
at a work site; 


e Mentoring, which involves being matched with an indi- 
vidual in an occupation; 


e Cooperative education, which combines academic and 
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vocational studies with a job in a related field; 


e School-sponsored enterprise, which involves the produc- 
tion of goods or services by students for sale to or use 
by others; 

e Tech prep, which is a planned program of study with a 
defined career focus that links secondary and post-sec- 
ondary education; 

e Internship or apprenticeship, which involves working for 
an employer to learn about a particular occupation or 
industry. 


The SAS96 was administered by a paper questionnaire that 
was filled out by school administrators and mailed back to 
the National Opinion Research Center. The specific school- 
to-work programs were asked about in a grid-style question- 
naire with each column pertaining to a different program. 
The grid was preceded by the following instructions and defi- 
nitions of terms: 


The questions on the following pages are about work-based 
and career-oriented activities offered at your school. Please 
refer to the glossary that follows for definitions of activi- 
ties and terms referenced in this section. 


e Apprenticeship: Typically, multiyear programs that 
combine school- and work-based learning in specific 
occupational areas or occupational clusters and are de- 
signed to lead directly into either a related postsecondary 
program, entry-level job, or registered apprenticeship pro- 
gram. May or may not include paid work experiences. 


e Career major: A coherent sequence of courses based upon 
an occupational goal. 


e Cooperative education: A method of instruction whereby 
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students alternate or parallel their academic and voca- 
tional studies with a job in a related field. May or may not 
include paid work experiences. 


Internship: For a specified period of time, students work 
for an employer to learn about a particular industry or 
occupation. Students’ workplace activities may include 
special projects, a sample of tasks from different jobs, or 
tasks from a single occupation. May or may not include 
paid work experiences. 


Job shadowing: Typically as part of career exploration 
activities in early high school, a student follows an em- 
ployee for one or more days to learn about a particular 
occupation or industry. Job shadowing is intended to 
help students hone their career objectives and select a 
career major for the latter part of high school. 


Mentoring: Pairing a student with an employee over an 
extended period of time during which the employee helps 
the student master certain skills and knowledge the em- 
ployee possesses, models workplace behavior, chal- 
lenges the student to perform well, and assesses the 
student’s performance. Mentoring may be combined with 
other work-based learning activities, such as internships 
or on-the-job training. 


School-sponsored enterprise: The production of goods 
or services by students for sale to or use by others. 
School-sponsored enterprises typically involve students 
in the management of the project. Enterprises may be 
undertaken on or off the school site. 


Tech prep: A planned program of study with a defined 
career focus that links secondary and post-secondary 
education. 
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Racial Differences in Yo 


Racial differences 


in youth employment 


Work experience at an early age positively impacts 
labor force attachment of different racial groups; 
however, racial gaps in employment that are present 
in the early teen years seem to continue into adulthood 


large differences in employment and un- 

employment rates among black workers, 
Hispanic workers, and white workers. These dif- 
ferences have generally been the greatest for 
younger workers. For example, Robert Flanagan 
documents that white workers have historically 
held jobs at a higher rate than black workers; for 
young workers, this gap widened in the 1960s 
and the 1970s when the employment rate of black 
teens decreased further.' Recent studies show 
that this early joblessness has an impact on later 
employment probabilities and wage outcomes.’ 
However, few studies have examined the impact 
of jobholding on later employment probabilities 
among the youngest workers. 

Data from the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Youth 1997 cohort (NLSY97) indicate that the 
youngest teens follow the same employment 
trends. Slightly more than half of the NLsy97 1 4- 
year-olds report some type of work activity; 
nearly 24 percent of them are working at an em- 
ployee-type job (that is, working for an em- 
ployer), while about 43 percent report employ- 
ment at a freelance job (for example, babysitting, 
snow shoveling, pet care).> Jobholding among 
14- and 15-year-old nonblack/non-Hispanic 
youths is markedly higher than among their black 
and Hispanic counterparts. 

Working at a freelance job differs from work- 
ing at an employee-type job in a number of as- 


S ince the late 1960s, researchers have noted 


pects that may make freelance jobs a more viable 
option for many teens. Periods of actual work at 
freelance jobs typically are more sporadic and 
generally have low hours requirements. In addi- 
tion, freelance jobs are not subject to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—that is, they have neither 
maximum hours constraints nor the need for pa- 
rental permission—and can be held at any age. 
As aresult, many 12- and 13-year-olds, who are 
not eligible for most employee-type jobs, hold 
freelance jobs. Freelance jobholding in the 
NLSY97 does not stop at these ages, but contin- 
ues to be a regular source of employment and 
income throughout the teenage years.* 

This article examines the factors that affect 
different types of jobholding among teens in or- 
der to better understand employment decisions 
the youngest workers must confront, and how 
these decisions may differ by racial group. It fo- 
cuses on the individual, family, neighborhood, 
and spatial characteristics that affect jobholding 
among teens living in a parental household. The 
pattern of an employee-type jobholder is exam- 
ined separately from that of a freelance jobholder 
in an attempt to measure differences between the 
propensity to hold either type of job. This article 
presents a brief review of the existing literature 
on teen employment; explains the data used and 
the selection criteria for the NLsY97 sample; lists 
the factors that affect employment at any job for 
young workers—those aged 12 through 18 are 
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considered—as a whole and by racial group (black, Hispanic, 
nonblack/non-Hispanic); examines the types of jobs held— 
that is, employee-type jobs and freelance jobs, and discusses 
the effect of holding a job, during the year that the youth was 
14, on the probability of employment among teens ages 16 
and older. 


What previous research shows 


According to recent figures, racial differentials in employ- 
ment have continued into the present decade, improved eco- 
nomic conditions notwithstanding. Despite the sizable gap 
in employment for teens, only a limited number of studies 
focus on this group; most researchers consider differences 
in labor force status among older workers who have finished 
their formal education. 

In one of the few studies to examine jobholding among 
younger teens, Robert Michael and Nancy Brandon Tuma 
used data from the NLSY79 to consider differential employ- 
ment effects for | 4- and 15-year-old workers.° Nearly 25 per- 
cent of 14-year-olds reported being employed at the time of 
the survey, and this percentage increased for each age group. 
Even among the youngest workers, large differences in em- 
ployment patterns were present between racial groups. White 
teens were more likely to be employed than their black or 
Hispanic counterparts at any age. Further, 16- and 17-year- 
old youths who reported employment prior to the age of 16 
were more likely to be employed and were working more hours 
than those without prior experience. 

Most of the remaining research focuses on racial differ- 
ences in employment among older teens—those who are at 
least aged 16 years.’ Although debate continues regarding 
which factors cause the differential, a number of characteris- 
tics have been identified. These factors can be grouped into 
four areas: individual characteristics, family determinants, 
neighborhood and geographic factors, and spatial mismatch 
measures. 


Individual characteristics. Aside from the typical demo- 
graphic characteristics (for example, age, race, gender, schooling), 
other individual characteristics may impact on the probabil- 
ity of a youth working. In particular, a number of studies 
focus on the relationship between employment and criminal 
activity. Not surprisingly, most of these studies support the 
hypothesis that crime and employment are competing forces 
for a youth’s time.® As a result, participation in criminal ac- 
tivity decreases the probability that a teen is employed. Ri- 
chard Freeman used self-reports of criminal activity as a mea- 
sure of the tradeoff between crime and employment. He found 
that youths who reported committing a crime in the previous 
month were less likely to be employed than those who did 
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not report criminal activity. Least likely to be employed were 
youths who reported high income from criminal activities or 
who had been jailed in the previous year.’ 

John Bound and Richard Freeman, and Jeff Grogger found 
that a proportion of the employment differential between black 
and white youths can be attributed to whether a youth has a 
criminal record.'° These figures do not necessarily result en- 
tirely from a time tradeoff between criminal activity and em- 
ployment, because an arrest may signal to employers that the 
youth will not be a dedicated worker. On the other hand, 
using the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Men, Free- 
man found that church attendance is a strong indication that 
a youth will “escape” a background of poverty to become 
employed.'! 


Family characteristics. Characteristics of the youth’s family 
may also affect his or her probability of working. These fac- 
tors may either indicate unobserved family characteristics 
that promote labor market attachment or point to household 
characteristics that may ease the youth’s transition into the 
labor market (for example, established job networks or em- 
ployment opportunities that arise through another house- 
hold member’s work). Factors most often considered include 
the employment behavior of the respondent’s parents and 
siblings, single parent households, and the poverty status of 
the household. 

Mary Corcoran, Richard Gordon, Deborah Laren, and Gary 
Solon used a sample of men from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PsID) to examine the relationship between family, 
community, and employment.'? Their strongest result indi- 
cates that family or community welfare receipt negatively af- 
fects the men’s probability of working; not surprisingly, those 
from families who have spent more time in poverty are also 
less likely to work. Albert Rees and Wayne Gray found that 
parental characteristics have no effect on employment, while 
siblings who work positively affect the respondent’s work 
behavior. '3 


Neighborhood and geographic factors. A number of stud- 
ies have found that the characteristics of the youth’s geo- 
graphic area—and especially the immediate neighborhood— 
affect whether a youth begins working at an early age. The 
types of jobs prevalent in the region may determine the avail- 
ability of teen jobs; for example, areas dominated by heavy 
industry may present teens with fewer opportunities due to 
safety regulations. In addition, neighborhood factors may 
impact on the probability of working in two ways, according 
to Bruce Weinberg, Patricia Reagan, and Jeffrey Yankow.'4 
First, these factors may influence the decision to work by 
changing the stigma attached to unemployment; for example, 
a neighborhood with a high unemployment rate may attach 


less of a stigma to not working than may a low-unemploy- 
ment neighborhood. Second, certain neighborhood charac- 
teristics may determine how effective the job network is. High 
unemployment may degrade the job network because fewer 
residents are in the labor market and able to pass along infor- 
mation about employers or job openings. 

Bound and Freeman showed that geographic location ac- 
counts for part of the racial difference in employment.'> Find- 
ing that the black/white employment and earnings gaps in 
the 1970s and 1980s were larger in the Midwest than else- 
where, they attribute part of this outcome to regional changes 
in industrial composition and dominant occupations. In a 
separate study, Freeman determined that economic activity 
in a geographic area impacts on the probability of youth em- 
ployment. '® He found that the important indicators of eco- 
nomic activity are the area’s unemployment rate, poverty sta- 
tus, growth in personal income, industrial composition, and 
proportion of older to younger workers.'” 

On a neighborhood level, Katherine O’Regan and John 
Quigley used 1990 Census data to consider the effects of 
living in a predominantly nonblack/non-Hispanic census tract 
and of living in a census tract with higher poverty, which 
they refer to as social isolation.'* Focusing on black and 
Hispanic youths who live at home, their results indicate that 
the employment probabilities of a minority youth living ina 
predominately white or lower poverty census tract are higher 
than minorities residing elsewhere. Finally, Weinberg, Reagan, 
and Yankow examined the block-groups in which male NLsy79 
respondents reside, and determined that neighborhood char- 
acteristics do affect the probability of employment. How- 
ever, they also find that ordinary least square overstates the 
impact of neighborhoods, and that including individual fixed 
effects reduces the residence effect by two-thirds or more 
when compared to ordinary least square regressions.'” 


Spatial mismatch. According to the spatial mismatch theory 
first advanced by John Kain, housing segregation affects 
black employment opportunities because jobs are located 
outside of the urban areas with high black populations.” 
Also applied to Hispanics in subsequent studies, this theory 
is particularly appealing when considering the employment 
of teens because this group is generally tied to their residen- 
tial area by their parents. Neighborhood factors differ from 
spatial mismatch in that the first takes into account the com- 
position of the residence along a number of dimensions while 
the second considers the proximity of jobs to the residents of 
an area. Richard Arnott states that spatial mismatch may ei- 
ther involve problems encountered in job search or reflect 
job access or difficulties with transportation.” 

First, the job search aspect of spatial mismatch theory 
suggests that urban teens cannot search effectively for a job 


due to poor connections to an area rich in jobs. Using a 
sample of nonenrolled civilian men in the 1981 and 1982 nNLsy79 
surveys, Harry Holzer found that informal job search, which 
involves job networks (for example, checked with friends or 
relatives and direct application without a reference), results 
in the most job offers for both black (60 percent) and white 
teens (70 percent).*” However, white youths have a higher 
probability of a job offer using any search method. Holzer 
concluded that this difference accounts for the racial gap in 
employment, with job offers resulting from informal job search 
leading to 87 to 90 percent of the differential. 

The second problem relates to access to jobs and lack of 
transportation for youths ages 14 and 15—a problem that is 
aggravated by their inability to drive. Research suggests the 
impact of this factor is not uniform across metropolitan areas. 
A number of researchers used microdata and discovered that 
proximity to a job-rich area, as measured by commute times, 
affects the probability that a youth is employed.” Keith 
Thlanfeldt and David Sjoquist found that the “nearness” of 
jobs impacts on both black and white youth employment in 
Philadelphia, but only affects black youths in Los Angeles 
and Chicago. Using an index of commute times in four metro- 
politan areas in New Jersey, O’Regan and Quigley determined 
that longer commutes have a negative impact on minority 
teen employment, but the magnitude and significance of their 
measure varies across metropolitan areas. 

Combining the two problems, Holzer, Ihlanfeldt, and 
Sjoquist considered the effect of longer travel times on both 
work and search behavior.** Although they focus on slightly 
older workers—NLSY79 respondents aged 16 to 24—this 
group is similar to younger workers in that a number lived in 
the parental home. Their findings indicate that greater travel 
for work or search activity was positively related to wage 
gains. Due to residence constraints and nonownership of an 
auto, black respondents faced higher travel costs per mile, 
resulting in a smaller search area. 


Constructing the study 


Aside from extensive employment data, the round | NLSY97 
provides current and retrospective data on all youth respon- 
dents, limited data on the current status of other household 
members, and, in cases in which the parent interview was 
completed, extensive data on the responding parent. The 
round 1 NLsy97 sample consists of 8,984 respondents who 
were aged 12 to 18 at the time they were interviewed.*> In 
round 2 NLSy 97, 8,386 of the youth respondents completed 
an interview; in addition to answering questions about them- 
selves, they also provided all updates and changes to house- 
hold composition and parental information, excluding family 
income. 
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What factors influence youth employment? This question 
is addressed using round 1 NLsY97 data. How does early 
work experience affect the probability that older teens work? 
To address this question requires restricting the sample to 
youths age 16 or older. In round 1, a large majority of youths 
interviewed were aged 15 or younger, so data from rounds | 
and 2 of the NLsy97 were merged.”° 


Variable definitions. The employment variables discussed 
in this article equal | if the respondent worked at any job, at 
a freelance job, or at an employee-type job within 4 weeks of 
the interview date and zero otherwise. To measure the prob- 
ability of working at an employee-type or a freelance job at 
age 14,a dummy variable is formed based on the starting and 
ending dates of the respective job types and birth dates re- 
ported by youths in the NLsyY97. 

Both age and highest grade completed are continuous vari- 
ables taken directly from the survey instrument and measured 
as of the interview date. The dummy variables for black and 
Hispanic are created from the expanded race and ethnicity 
codes collected in the screener part of the round | instru- 
ment. Any youth who is reported as Hispanic in either the 
race or the ethnicity question is considered Hispanic in this 
study; black respondents who are also Hispanic are coded as 
Hispanic.”’ Enrollment is defined as continuous enrollment; 
thus, youths on summer vacation are still considered enrolled. 
The variable “summer” equals | if the respondent was inter- 
viewed during the summer months (June, July, and August) 
and zero otherwise. Because teens tend to hold jobs with 
greater frequency during the summer, this variable is included 
to capture differences in jobholding based solely on the time 
of year the youth was interviewed. Youths with any number 
of children are coded as a | in the “has a child” variable; all 
other youths are coded as zero. 

Because the respondents are at the age where peer effects 
may influence their present and future behaviors, the NLSY97 
presents a unique opportunity to look at the groups that 
impact on youths by asking the respondent a number of ques- 
tions about his or her peers. The survey includes a number of 
questions about the respondent’s perception of peer involve- 
ment in various activities and of peer educational plans; from 
these questions, three variables were formed to capture teen 
activities.”** The first looks at the percent of peers who plan 
to attend college. The effect that this variable might have on 
teen work is uncertain. If more motivated youths tended to 
go to college, this variable would have a positive effect on 
employment; conversely, if teens who were focused on col- 
lege spent more time studying, they would work less. The 
second variable focuses on “positive activities” for youths 
as measured by church-going activity and volunteerism. It is 
unclear whether these types of activities serve as a signal 
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that a youth is a “good kid” or whether knowing large num- 
bers of people who participate in these activities actually 
changes the behavior of teens.”? Finally, NLsy97 considers 
whether knowing a number of peers who participate in “nega- 
tive activities’—such as taking part in illegal activities or 
belonging to a gang—affects employment behavior. Like the 
positive activities, it is unclear whether associating with peers 
involved in these activities provides a signal for future em- 
ployers or indicates something about the pre-existing work 
ethic of respondents. 

For the purposes of this article, “crime” is defined as steal- 
ing something worth $50 or more, selling drugs, or other prop- 
erty crimes, such as fencing stolen property, possessing or 
receiving stolen property, or deliberately selling something 
for more than it was worth. Youths who have been institu- 
tionalized for any crime are coded as | in the criminal institu- 
tion variable. 

The family variables are derived from the household ros- 
ter, created during the screener portion of the NLSY97 inter- 
view. Siblings equals 1 if siblings of any type (biological, 
adoptive, step, or foster) were recorded in the household; the 
employment of siblings is a count of the number of these 
siblings age 16 or older who were employed as of the survey 
date. The employment of parental figures and living in a fe- 
male-headed household are determined for the same relation- 
ships (for example, biological, adoptive, step, and foster). 

Residence variables were originally created by nLsy97 staff 
based on respondent addresses. For this article, four dummy 
variables indicate the respondent’s region of residence.*° 
The urban/rural variable on the NLsY97 Main cp was similarly 
changed into a dummy variable, with residence in an urban 
area equal to 1.*! Taken from the NLsY97 Geographic cp, the 
unemployment rate in the respondent’s metropolitan area is a 
continuous exact number based on the March cps. The pov- 
erty rate variable indicates the percent of households in the 
respondent’s county of residence with incomes below the 
poverty level. 

Finally, the spatial access variable used in this article is 
the mean travel time to work at the county level; it is derived 
from the 1994 County-City Data Book. Although this vari- 
able is constructed from data for older workers (those aged 
16 and older), it serves as a proxy for the distance between 
youths and jobs. 


Sample construction. Sample one uses the employment be- 
havior of at-home teens, regardless of age, as reported in the 
round | survey. This sample includes at-home respondents 
who have valid data for all variables as defined above. These 
youths were aged 12 to 18 during round 1 of the survey. In 
addition, sample one includes only respondents with an iden- 
tifiable parent or a parent figure. After these restrictions are 


applied, the sample includes 8,511 respondents, of whom 5,743 
were at least 14 years old and eligible to report employee- 
type jobs. Details on the number of respondents excluded 
due to each restriction are provided in the appendix. 

Sample two is used to address the issue of whether work 
experience at age 14 impacts on the employment probabilities 
of older teens. Answering this question requires information 
on the youth’s residence both at age 14 and at the interview 
date because the spatial mismatch literature indicates that 
this may impact on employment probability. Because most 
respondents had not yet turned 16 at the date of the first 
interview, data from both round | and round 2 of the NLsY97 
survey are examined to increase the size of sample two. At 
the time this research was conducted, round 2 addresses were 
not geocoded, and only teens who met certain residence re- 
strictions (described in the appendix) were included in the 
sample. In short, these restrictions required teens to remain 
at the same residence for a period of time. After imposing the 
residence restrictions, 2,512 respondents remained in sample 
two. 

Note that rather than measuring the effect of jobholding in 
the 14th year on later employment, this article addresses 
whether, among at-home teens who remain in the same labor 
market from the age of 14, those who hold a job do better than 
those who do not work. Although the difference may seem 
subtle, the issue of sample selection bias must be consid- 
ered. Nonmoving youths may have more stable job networks 
(for example, family, friends, former employers) and may be 
more likely to be employed at older ages as a result. In addi- 
tion, movers may have a lack of familiarity with the area and 
with available employers that hinders their ability to find work. 
Finally, since most teen positions are awarded on the basis of 
recommendations rather than work experience, movers may 
have more difficulty obtaining a known reference in a new 
area. 

Due to these factors, the returns to holding a previous job 
may be biased upward for this sample. The following tabula- 
tion shows the weighted effect of residence restrictions on 
probability of employment at age 1 4: 


Variable In-scope Out-of-scope 
ATVI ODSAMAS CMA cccccssscsceseceserssersere 0.61 0.58 
Employee-type job at age 14........ sai 24 
Freelance-type job at age 14......... 47 44 
Employee type job at age 16 ........ .46 oy) 


A larger percentage of the nonmovers held any type of job 
(61 percent versus 58 percent for movers) at the age of 14; the 
same was true of employee-type jobs (27 percent versus 24 
percent) and freelance jobs (47 percent versus 44 percent). 
Further, a larger percentage of nonmovers than movers in this 


sample held a job within 1 month of the latest survey date (46 
percent versus 39 percent). In addition, this type of sample 
selection bias may affect the family variables because older 
family members who lived in the same location for a period of 
time may have better connections to jobs for the respondent 
through friends and coworkers. This may cause returns to 
employment of the respondent’s parent(s) or siblings to be 
overstated. However, determining how this sample selection 
may bias other measures is beyond the scope of this article. 


Racial disparities 


In the last several decades, jobholding among teens—espe- 
cially those in the youngest age group—has been increas- 
ing. Looking at the first year of the NLSY79, Michael and Tuma 
found that approximately 25 percent of 14-year-olds held 
jobs, with the rate increasing to slightly more than 50 percent 
by age 17.°? The following tabulation shows the weighted 
employment rates by age group: 


Survey Age Age Age 


14 15 16 LH 


NIES Yo.D. or estee dednavoseieesenscewaranctnse 2 26.9 38. 0eeO 9 
INTEQNOTEGIINT: (019) cnsencqoncrocracaccesceos 41.7 444 543 61.2 
NLSY97 employee-type job... 41.7 444 543 61.2 
NES YO? treclancejOWsvcc eee. 41.7 444 543 61.2 
NLSY97 both freelance 
and employee-type job ...... 41.7 444 543 61.2 


Also presented in the above tabulation is the percentage 
of NLSY97 teens eligible for this article, as described above, 
who hold jobs.** The percentage of eligible youths holding 
jobs in the NLsy97 is higher than in the NLsy79 when all jobs 
are considered. Although this may reflect that more teens are 
working in the late 1990s than in the early 1980s, when eco- 
nomic conditions would have been worse, it may also reflect 
differences in the fielding periods that contribute to the NLSy97 
collecting higher numbers of jobs.*° 

The increase in jobholding as the cohort ages follows the 
same pattern as in the NLSY79. A lower percentage of younger 
respondents in both surveys work and that percentage in- 
creases over time.) As expected, employee-type jobholding, 
increases with age as respondents in the NLSY97 both be- 
come more mobile and age out of the Fair Labor Standards act 
restrictions to become eligible to work at more jobs. Freelance 
jobholding increases and then falls as more youths begin 
holding employee-type jobs; the percentage of those hold- 
ing freelance jobs is higher for 1 4-year-olds than for any other 
age group. 

Across all respondents, who are between the ages of 12 and 
18 in round 1, jobholding by youths in the NLsy97 is the norm 
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rather than the exception. About 66 percent of the round 1 
respondents in this sample reported having ever held either 
an employee-type job or a freelance job. Jobholding was 
higher among nonblack/non-Hispanic youths (71.1 percent) 
than either black (52.2 percent) or Hispanic youths (51.6 per- 
cent). (See table 3.) Looking at type of job reveals that a larger 
percentage of nonblack/non-Hispanic youths (44.6 percent 
and 55.9 percent, respectively) hold either employee-type or 
freelance jobs than their black or Hispanic counterparts. More 
Hispanic than black teens reported holding employee-type 
jobs, although more black youths reported participating in 
freelance activity. 

Given the racial disparities with respect to the prevalence 
and type of youth employment, it is important to consider 
whether holding any type of job during the early teenage 
years has an impact on later employment probabilities. In 
short, it does. The percentage (67) of youths who reported 
holding any type of job during their 14th year worked at an 
employee-type job after the age of 16, compared with only 53 
percent of those who were not early jobholders. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the weighted probabilities of employ- 
ment at employee-type jobs for older teens by employment 
status at age 14: 


Variable All Black Hispanic Nonblack/ 
youths youths youths non- 
Hispanic 
youths 
INO) OVS) NS al en ccosccoscdsecne 0.53 0.40 0.39 0.59 
InN GL ANINY TO) ccorerccccs: 67 58 .66 69 
Employee-type 
JOD ct eee 30) Alf 74 84 
reelanceoomeree 29 =)! 62 .60 
Both employee-type 
and freelance jobs. sila} 56 69 HS 


This is true regardless of racial group. It is interesting to 
note that the type of job also seems to matter. Those who 
held an early employee-type job (82 percent) were working 
after their 16th birthday, while only 59 percent of those re- 
porting a freelance job during their 14th year were working 
after the age of 16. This holds for all racial groups, although 
the probability of attaining an employee-type job after the 
age of 15 is about the same for nonblack/non-Hispanic teens 
who held a freelance jobs during their 14th year as it is for 
those who did not work. 

Other differences exist among the groups included in the 
survey, with potential effects on early employment. (See table 
1.) Across racial groups, there are only minor differences in 
age and years of schooling. The majority of respondents (89.4 
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percent) report at least one parent who works; black teens are 
the least likely to have a parent working, and nonblack/non- 
Hispanic youths are the most. Conversely, nearly 51 percent 
of black teens live in female-headed households, while only 
20 percent of nonblack/non-Hispanic youths do so. 

Turning to peer effects, about 57 percent of the respon- 
dents reported that a large percentage of their peers planned 
to attend college, while only 21 percent reported that most of 
their peers were involved in negative activities. Interestingly, 
more black youths reported that their peers were involved in 
both negative (28.4 percent) and positive activities (34.4 per- 
cent) than their nonblack/non-Hispanic (19.0 percent and 
30.6 percent, respectively) or Hispanic (23.8 percent and 28.1 
percent, respectively) counterparts. Despite their peers’ be- 
havior, only about 16 percent of each group reported commit- 
ting a serious crime themselves and about 2 percent reported 
having been institutionalized for any crime. 

Geographically, more Hispanic respondents live in the 
West, in urban areas, and in areas of relatively high unem- 
ployment, while the majority of black youths are located in 
the South, in urban areas, and in counties with a high poverty 
rate. Finally, nonblack/non-Hispanic respondents live in 
counties with lower average travel times to work than either 
black or Hispanic teens. 


Probability of employment 


What is the impact of individual, family, geographic, and ac- 
cess measures on the probability that a youth is working at 
any type of job?*° Being black or Hispanic significantly re- 
duces the probability of employment. (See table 2.) Con- 
versely, being female is positively associated with working. 
Completing more years of formal education has a significant 
positive relationship to working, although being enrolled has 
no effect. 

Youth behavior also impacts on the probability of work- 
ing. Believing that at least 75 percent of one’s peers intend to 
attend college increases the probability of employment; other 
peer behaviors have no significant effect. Contrary to previ- 
ous studies, those who report committing a serious crime are 
nearly 4 percentage points more likely to be employed. This 
counterintuitive finding may indicate that working teens have 
more opportunities to commit a crime (such as theft) than do 
nonworking teens. Further, the base amount for stealing may 
be too low to be considered a serious crime since most youths 
caught stealing this small amount would most likely not face 
serious consequences, such as institutionalization. As ex- 
pected, being institutionalized for any crime—regardless of 
the crime’s severity—has a negative impact on the probabil- 
ity that a teen is employed. 

The work behavior of a parent has a significant positive 


|Table 1. Weighted sample means by racial group 


Vari , F Nonblack/ 
‘ariable Total Black Hispanic Es 

Ever ieldanyilobe ee ccceceeeeecre te neeteaceese cerns 0.659 0.522 0.515 0.711 
(.474) (.500) (.500) (.453) 
E-VOriMelG:eimnlOVEe job! fo ceccacce canna cece vaccatcens Scteecccee scans 410 .306 329 446 
(.492) (.461) (.470) (.497) 
EVEGNGIGMITOOIANGE JOD cenceecteccceccnntorccceseecaeeesre 513 402 373 .559 
(.500) (.491) (.484) (.497) 
TAGS aR cece Pee rec REE Re en errr ECR Ce CTE 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.3 
(sep) (1.52) (1.49) (1.51) 
onmale: € cscs Ree a eS chee ee 486 490 464 489 
(.500) (.500) (.499) (.500) 
Emnoileci i SGMOol aie eecscncesccensdccteseceysteeretecencee tah ees .978 .983 .967 .979 
(.147) (.128) (.179) (.145) 
FuGheSt Grade COMPICted i... <escvesscssecece coserevesesescosexs 7.74 7.66 7.70 7.76 
(1.59) (1.61) (1.61) (1.58) 
TAEEPMIC WEG SUIITIGN <c.c<.-osceccocsec-cvadennaacicsnscueescosegee 226 .240 .239 221 
(.418) (.427) (.427) (.415) 
EAE Srct CAM lleweaesatectsuese scosueictasesenesscaysaeacsctvestszavesceaieesses .005 014 .003 .003 
(.069) (.119) (.056) (.055) 

Percent of peers who expect 
Louatend COUSGC ese ess eek re See 574 470 493 .609 
(.494) (.500) (.500) (.488) 
Percent of peers in positive activities ........... .308 344 281 306 
(.462) (.475) (.450) (.461) 
Percent of peers in negative activities ................. .210 284 .238 190 
(.407) (.451) (.426) (.393) 
EVGE COMME CCININC ee, sreteers seve cnewensaesususrscsereesz ences 164 163 167 163 
(.370) (.370) (.373) (.370) 
Ever been institutionalized for a Crime ..........-..00+0+ 021 .020 .026 021 
(.144) (.139) (.160) (.142) 
FAAS USHA Goss cseeeate cast ems epusase sta cnacnactscaaciacrcoardnevecenas 844 826 884 840 
(.363) (.380) (.320) (.366) 
S118) (Tle ES 9 a) Oo hese leper ooh eeconeert ae ser Coco aeccposa aera .308 .306 .399 .292 
(.581) (.625) (.662) (.555) 
Female head Of NOusenold) ..- oc: cre-cts-careconnneseesveoevoceees 203 .506 294 .195 
(.435) (.500) (.456) (.396) 
AN CIA OMNI OV OO oe saree cee cans cecscseacsssseneacszas tascsachenrarss 894 194 849 921 
(.308) (.405) (.358) (.269) 
IGG ASE reese crrs eas ses meen cress or erates ttee-ecevnassvasseries 187 148 51 201 
(.390) (.355) (.358) (.401) 
INOUE -CE IN LGll comet seeecee sete acs ean nascvenrseresstbaccccratatasencese .266 .169 122 311 
(.442) (.375) (.327) (.463) 
ESYOIT UIA) cope Bee cater eet ee oe Or DEEL oY RE ie PETE COREE EP ePecer .325 574 277 .283 
(.468) (.495) (.448) (.451) 
WV OS Beretta nee ooenere sce etaeerssectaveasucttonsecestssatseese=c .222 110 450 .205 
(.416) (.313) (.498) (.404) 
(USE oS i) See Sa See ie On eee Pe roree eee eRe 537 .645 125 482 
(.499) (.479) (.446) (.500) 
Unemployment rate .........----cssscercerecssscceccncrecersnsseseree Sulit 4.80 6.74 4.96 
(2.60) (2.12) (3.82) (2.31) 
Percent in poverty (COUNTY) ........::sccsesseeeereeseeteersees 9.88 13.1 10.8 9.07 
(5:51) (7.20) (5.63) (4.79) 
Mean travel time to work (COUNTY) ..........::eceeceeseeeees 21.9 23.2 23.6 21.3 
(4.79) (4.96) (4.93) (4.61) 
INUMDCMIMSAMPIO Matec cecsecevesceesseceadanasersererer--ass=-o¥esure 8,511 2,105 1,808 4,598 


‘Youths aged 12 and 13 do not specifically report employee jobs. Therefore, the number of cases for this variable differs from all other variables. The 
numbers of cases are as follows: total: 5,743; black: 1,454; Hispanic: 1,201; and nonblackénon-Hispanic: 3,088. 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. 
reer ————— 
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effect on the employment probability of the youth. (See table 
2.) As pointed out earlier, this may indicate either the pres- 
ence of better connections to the labor market or unobserved 
family characteristics. However, the number of siblings, the 
siblings’ employment status, and living in a female-headed 
household do not significantly affect the employment prob- 
ability of the youth. 

Youths living in the Northeast are about 6 percentage 
points less likely to be employed than those in the west; 
however, the employment probability of youths who live in 
the north central or the southern region is not significantly 
different from those in the West. Not surprisingly, living in 
areas with high unemployment rates or high poverty rates 
decreases the probability of employment, although living in 
an urban area does not significantly impact on the probabil- 
ity of work. 

Finally, table 2 presents a measure of average travel time 
to work, reflecting job access and spatial mismatch. Living in 
areas in which the average travel time to work is higher has a 
significant negative impact on the probability that a teen is 
employed. 


Employee-type jobs. The probability that a youth works at 
an employee-type job is included in table 3. As in the previ- 
ous set of regressions, being black or Hispanic has a signifi- 
cant negative relationship to holding an employee-type job. 
Regardless of race, being male or completing more years of 
education increases the probability of holding an employee- 
type job. These effects are strongest for nonblack/non-His- 
panic youths. 

In general, the behavior of the teen’s peers does not affect 
the probability of attaining an employee-type job; for 
nonblack/non-Hispanic youths, however, associating with 
peers engaged in positive activities significantly decreases 
the probability of working. This seems counterintuitive; how- 
ever, this may reflect nonblack/non-Hispanic youths trading time 
that would have been spent at a job for time spent at church 
or volunteering. In addition, having an employed sibling 
significantly increases the probability that nonblack/non-His- 
panic youths work. Regardless of racial group, the employment 
of a parent is positively associated with the teen working at 
an employee-type job, supporting the theory that unob- 
served family characteristics may influence the youth’s em- 
ployment decision or that an established job network may 
help the respondent find a job. 

Finally, geographic factors influence the probability that 
teens are working at employee-type jobs. Neighborhood fac- 
tors have a significant negative impact on the probability 
that a minority youth works at an employee-type job. Black 
teens living in areas of high poverty, in counties with longer 
commute times, or in areas of high unemployment are less 
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likely to work. Only the unemployment rate is negatively as- 
sociated with the probability of working for Hispanic teens. 
Nonblack/non-Hispanic youths are not significantly affected 
by these neighborhood characteristics; however, living in 
the north central or southern regions increases the probabil- 
ity of employment for these teens. 


Freelance jobs. The factors affecting freelance jobholding 
are in table 4. Being black or Hispanic is negatively related to 
holding a freelance job, as it was with employee-type jobs. 
Howevei, being younger or being female is positively associ- 
ated with holding freelance jobs, regardless of race. Completing 
more years of education does not impact on the probability 
that teens hold a freelance job; however, being enrolled in 
school increases the probability that a Hispanic youth works 
at this type of job. 

Peer behavior affects freelance jobholding. Knowing a 
larger number of peers who plan to attend college increases 
the probability that Hispanic and nonblack/non-Hispanic 
youths work at a freelance job. Rather than college plans, it is 
the percent of the teen’s peers involved in “good activities” 
that positively impacts on the probability that a black teen 
works; this supports Freeman’s finding that church atten- 
dance positively affects jobholding among black teens.*” As 
expected, hanging out with a “bad crowd” or committing a 
crime has a significant negative impact, but only for nonblack/ 
non-Hispanic youths. Conversely, committing a crime is posi- 
tively associated with the probability that black and Hispanic 
teens work for themselves. This counterintuitive result may 
reflect the fact that working at a freelance job provides an 
opportunity for committing a crime (for example, stealing from 
customers) or it may reflect the reporting of illegal activity as 
a freelance job (for example, lookout for a drug seller). As 
expected, the effect of serving time in a criminal institution on 
freelance jobholding is negative, but only for Hispanic 
youths; serving time does not seem to affect the other groups. 

Turning to family factors, having at least one parent in the 
labor force or the presence of a sibling is positively related to 
the probability that nonblack/non-Hispanic youths work. 
This result does not extend to black or Hispanic teens. Unlike 
employee-type jobholding, the employment of the 
respondent’s sibling(s) does not matter. 

Finally, geographic location affects the probability that 
teens will work for themselves. Living in the West is posi- 
tively related to holding a freelance job for black teens, while 
living in the South or in urban areas negatively impacts on 
the probability that Hispanic youths work for themselves. 
Living in areas of high unemployment increases the probabil- 
ity that nonblack/non-Hispanic teens work at a freelance job, 
possibly because fewer employee-type jobs are available. Re- 
gardless of racial group, living in counties with high poverty 


Table 2°| Probability of employment for all youths 


F ivi i Geographic Spatial 
Variable | Individual effects Family effects shocks atecis 

IAG ce nate Re scat eee aces cc et ee OS 0.012 0.016 0.017 0.014 
(.008) (.008) (.008) (.008) 
1200] Re Sr eae or OP ee —.204 —.189 -.167 —.150 
(.012) (.012) (.014) (.014) 
ESAT NG erence race ree eer tae ea ae et i ae -.212 —.206 -.179 —.165 
(.012) (.012) (.014) (.014) 
CU eal Otte nee nectar tare coerce eal, 042 .044 .043 .042 
(.011) (.011) (.011) (.011) 
EBLONSCIIVSONO Orc sctecre ce meee ee ee .006 -—.010 —.009 —.008 
(.037) (.038) (.038) (.038) 
Highest grade Completed ...........scccsecaccecsevscccercsenteasece 045 041 041 045 
(.007) (.008) (.008) (.008) 
IBtSE VIE WEG MY SUM Gh ac cccccte<..-ctece cose ees tooo eto .014 -015 .016 .017 
(.014) (.014) (.014) (.014) 
REE 11 U0 ee sea areas eye eee ene ES a —.082 —.082 —.087 —.090 
(.061) (.061) (.061) (.061) 

Percent of peers who expect 
ORSON CON OGG es. cate renner ae ca eras 042 038 .037 .039 
(.011) (.011) (.011) (.012) 
Percent of peers in positive activities ........000000.... —.0002 —.001 0003 002 
(.012) (.012) (.012) (.012) 
Percent of peers in negative activities .....0.00.000000.. .007 -010 .008 .008 
(.014) (.014) (.014) (.014) 
Ever commimitted € Crime :....:.-......c22.ssccecse<cccvsecontsacece .036 .037 .028 .027 
(.016) (.016) (.016) (.016) 
Ever been institutionalized for a crime ..............00000-- —.100 —.085 -.091 —.096 
(.034) (.035) (.035) (.035) 
Ln Fs CS SS | 9) [A's IS Re ee ee - .020 023 0.025 
- (.016) (.016) (.016) 
SIDINGS CHIOV Ode spcseetcete nares cee easae x sasueatee sees ev-eees en: = —.004 —.003 —.002 
- (.009) (.009) (.009) 
Femalenead of HOUSCRONG cicec-acsecc+c..escecaesecesesacesereee - -.012 —.009 -.011 
- (.013) (.013) (.013) 
PALES ONNPIOV OC fee ece caesar ee acen none ces asesutbeeesuastesueveseess = 101 .090 .085 
- (.016) (.017) (.017) 
PRONE eee eee oade, Sere necrence as henanedcig, caateaucnoeer vai tens ctes - - -.053 —.034 
- - (.017) (.018) 
IN OMEIB- COIN all ge ceceee sess tecccseaceetntparesporenenoscuestevacassavetsuiees = - —.008 —.008 
- - (.017) (.017) 
SOU eecess teen cndceat tne doo uavycig Veen sauseeeysodifctuateue suas dsusvawns - - -.021 —.015 
- - (.016) (.016) 
NaN erence renseeane rae cec secs reece e atant teecunachanssentvedotvaseees - - -.015 -.013 
- - (.012) (.012) 
Unemployment rate (Metropolitan Statistical Area) .. - = —.0008 —.0006 
~ - (.0002) (.0002) 
Eerconinin DOVEMY) (COUMIW)) saccecs-secsstsccvsessececvessbacssos> - - ~.006 —.007 
- - (.001) (.001) 
Mean travel time to work (COUNTY) ........2.:-::ceseeeeeees - - - —.008 
- - - (.001) 
P-value, family variables (LR test) .............. scenes - -000 - - 
P-value, neighborhood variables (LR test) ............... = = .000 - 
P-value, access variable (LR test) «0.0.0... = = = .000 
INCI NIM SAM OIG seeeas coca sreseciscreseveceses-reserdtenesaston cates 8,511 8,511 8,511 8,511 
|eLSYe(0 (6 lois eit eneee ere noe cee pee eee ee Ore .066 .070 .076 .080 


independent variables. 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Partial derivatives of probability of outcome associated with dependent variables with respect to 
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Probability of working at an employee-type job by racial group 
: * . Nonblack/ 
: Blac! ispanic non-Hispanic 
Variable All youths youths youths : a . 

INS Seis oO mies ete, tase aceegen tae prnaaetees ones Suesoetes 0.047 0.010 0.038 0.074 
(.008) (.012) (015) (014) 
BACK Perec ee nate caer eres er eee eae org eneece nen NaatT es -.091 = = = 
(.013) = = i: 
FAIS PANN Caececeevescccncstesescenase ceccatwapentes sees cuscsen tee Nemeeers aacrec —.056 - = = 
(.014) - - = 
FOCaletesreccr. sclera etaas ek ence eater eee eeu sees —.065 —.042 -.049 —.088 
(.011) (.017) (.021) (.017) 
EmrnollediimiSCMOOl ze rccessrscarececussereeeseeeteecsoeaeernteesccters —.044 —.026 —.068 —.039 
(.035) (.060) (.062) (.054) 
Righestqradecompletedtee.:--etre-cet- eae eeeeee eee .061 .054 .040 .067 
(.007) (.011) (.013) (.012) 
INFSVIGWECIEMNSUINM CN eerecesee-cceacteececcestetarseeececeeeeceesees .035 .018 -0.021 .077 
(.013) (.020) (.023) (.021) 
FHASHANCII Gyeccccccesves cess tonvessretuseasvaysusecsetyetacestes tsseereadets -.016 —.004 —.050 —.009 
(.051) (.049) (.098) (.123) 

Percent of peers who expect 
torattend: College ye vceteeceesisceeteetesgesaceesastseve-eeevsvetencs .005 —.004 .018 —.0003 
(.011) (.017) (.021) (.017) 
Percent of peers in positive activities ........... -.019 .006 -.011 -.035 
(.012) (.019) (.024) (.019) 
Percent of peers in negative activities 0.0.00. 017 -.001 012 .030 
(.013) (.017) (.023) (.020) 
EVEnCommiliedaicritm) Ceecevee.csteeuensreseceece cstesceeareenoreeee 022 .008 .030 .024 
(.015) (.023) (.028) (.022) 
Ever been institutionalized for a Crime ............ceeeeeeee —.067 —.070* —.056 -.071 
(.025) (.030) (.039) (.043) 
FAAS A SIDUMG teveoxeacossncoscecessestcacsuntessxes ancseantd socesecereederes =.019 -.012 .003 —.030 
(.015) (.022) (.033) (.023) 
SIDLIMGSIEMPIOY CC erences. acer sence a crsesce ee ee enapeestere .018 -.014 002 .052 
(.009) (.014) (.015) (.014) 
Femalenead Of MOUSEMONG ce ccsssresscsccescescessssccesseceeese ss —.024 .001 —.034 —.028 
(.013) (.017) (.023) (.021) 
ParentSyemploy OG ix.ccccessenescccueetesceessestecesrerceeccestuctee 082 .048 .071 102 
(.015) (.019) (.024) (.027) 
INomheas tases cere oeeerene cere ea ete wnt eae ara -.001 .014 .003 .017 
(.018) (.040) (.032) (.028) 
North=centralinsrscsrscce stone cootcsestrrey eecccoeieeaeon oeeces cose 024 .020 -.014 .059 
(.017) (.034) (.035) (.026) 
SOUR eecetesacesacesecdaceates: ces cess ei seeeetranecccceseaesestotrerer rates 023 .029 —.032 .046 
(.016) (.028) (.025) (.028) 
MD AIN Sa see cic oac cess sece swewse cet cuss seneiwetectucesseataacsvarssdetsneeees 004 .004 -.024 015 
(.011) (.019) (.023) (.017) 
Unemployment rate (Metropolitan Statistical Area) ... —.0007 —.0008 -.001 —.0002 
(.0002) (.0005) (.0003) (.0004) 
Rercen tim poventya (COLMLY) teeeeerecsetcaseeereet stress —.005 -.005 —.003 —.002 
(.001) (.001) (.002) (.002) 
Mean travel time to work (COUNTY) .......c:esceccsceseeeeeeees —.003 —.005 —.004 —.001 
(.001) (.002) (.002) (.002) 
P-value, family variables (LR test) ..........ccceceeeeeeeee .000 ay .015 .000 
P-value, neighborhood variables (LR test) .000 .001 .000 134 
P-value, access variable (LR test) .......ccceeeeeeeeeees .004 .011 104 497 
NUMBOERIN Samm plein. tome on eemewaciace Veen mate ee 5,743 1,454 1,201 3,088 
Pecidiie sic tira oct Met ces nay er 132 423 125 121 

Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Partial derivatives of probability of outcome associated with dependent variables with respect to 
independent variables. 
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|Table 4. am Probability of working at a freelance job by racial group 
; ; Nonblack/ 
Variable | All youths rn is Saeak non-Hispanic 
youths youths youths 
TNO ES Bete ae Reece Me Pan Saar tere Re oA Pee ener eat —0.029 —0.026 -0.015 —0.036 
(.007) (.011) (.012) (.011) 
BAG esr cccree se accnt ee sce cete cn cosets cecceoeen ame ceietese eee ener —.098 = = = 
(.012) - - fe 
ll RSY BLEU eee career tee mee cee meee erecr esse Oey Fags een SRE OR ee ASE —.138 = = = 
(.012) - - - 
Ge 81 Le epee ne at cach inl ele aie RS ai WA a 084 036 .040 124 
(.010) (.018) (.018) (.014) 
Enroilegiin SCHOO ll sesercscct cc cee en rena Se eee 062 —.030 126 048 
(.032) (.071) (.028) (.052) 
FUGHESE Grade GOMPICLGU 5 -cerecs-seceeteeses se seceeeee meena .010 012 .010 009 
(.007) (.011) (.011) (.011) 
TVEEVIG WEG IM SUITE R acc caeecez-cocsccccecacscecaceaectcrersteeceresse —.006 —.014 —.023 .008 
(.012) (.021) (.020) (.019) 
FAAS ct GENEL cs case ncccane cera ccuncasuctsiovesoten oh sestsee-seeetcxsasveeeceee —.081 -.049 -.057 —.217 
(.055) (.057) (.117) (.108) 
Percent of peers who expect 
ROMCHELONIC! GONCGO oc o,f secccneaveenonsenscne iactecteeetetccdeceersesesn .029 -.018 .038 041 
(.010) (.018) (.018) (.015) 
Percent of peers in positive activities .........2... ee .008 .034 005 —.003 
(.011) (.020) (.020) (.016) 
Percent of peers in negative activities ....0.... ee —.008 .007 027 —.039 
(.012) (.020) (.022) (.019) 
EVGr COMMING eh CHING ereceseecteceertetsesccce cers erect cece .010 .053 .073 —.034 
(.014) (.027) (.028) (.021) 
Ever been institutionalized for a CriMe ..........::eeeeeeeee -.039 —.048 -.101 .008 
(.034) (.053) (.035) (.054) 
ENeRS 2 SHDNGS a ech ese ce de aeent cen se eancllny sage se eadn cessmcet veut stoes 033 .028 .022 .036 
(.013) (.023) (.028) (.020) 
SSHDIAGYS CEP OY OC easter caso neem at eeaeaea ener accacdceesevaacen -.008 -.001 —.008 -.015 
(.008) (.014) (.013) (.013) 
Female head of NOUSENOIA .......... eee essence ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee .003 .008 .029 —.004 
(.012) (.018) (.021) (.019) 
PAvOI SHON OVC Opa are.as.caceed ace serscass s< saataracetseraoadenaness2a0e 043 015 029 074 
(.015) (.022) (.024) (.027) 
INGORE CAS tie ee cay eens eases reece on ee aaa tye cutee -.034 —.097 -.038 -.003 
(.015) (.028) (.026) (.023) 
INOMEMECOM AN cresensaccaeszsecoescecces swepvacee ete seaeroia taseasieaseencoees —.024 -.079 .058 —.002 
(.015) (.027) (.037) (.022) 
(SPC Theceeedee Meee ee Acie eae ee ce Ae -.028 —.098 -.045 015 
(.014) (.030) (.022) (.023) 
UO ea terse te oes cece sccce ets acces cee het eceaee ae da vanepia coneadecaeensecees -.020 —.036 -.033 -.001 
(.010) (.020) (.020) (.015) 
Unemployment rate (Metropolitan Statistical Area) ..... .00002 —.00007 —.0004 -001 
(.0002) (.0005) (.0003) (.0003) 
Percent in poverty (COUNTY) ........:cccceeseeresesesseseseeeseenees —.004 -.002 —.003 —.006 
(.001) (.001) (.002) (.002) 
Mean travel time to work (COUNTY) .........:::ceceesereeeeereeees -.007 —.005 -.010 -.006 
(.001) (.002) (.002) (.002) 
P-value, family variables (LR teSt) ............eeeeeeeneees .008 Weeks) 524 .017 
P-value, neighborhood variables (LR test) ............+ .000 .004 .000 .003 
P-value, access variable (LR teSt) .........ecceeseeereeeeee .000 .026 .000 .000 
INUIMBESNIMSAM PO Cieeeccse-ttsvevesnsvecrsanatetaleseceveceraroeesmers 8,511 2,105 1,808 4,598 
PSGUICOI ae tee te eer eee Se at esa sstu se sces da Paces as .054 .025 .061 .034 
Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Partial derivatives of probability of outcome associated with dependent variables with respect to 
independent variables. 
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rates or with long commute times negatively impacts on the 
probability of freelance jobholding. 


Jobholding of older youths. Does holding a job as a 1 4-year- 
old impact on the probability that youths age 16 and older 
work at an employee-type job? It should again be noted that 
the composition of this sample differs greatly from the com- 
position of the prior sample, due to the residence restriction. 
These results, while informative, cannot be generalized to the 
teen population but rather address only nonmoving teens. 
(See table 5.) Column | of the table presents the base speci- 
fication without the prior jobholding information included; in 
column 2, a dummy variable indicates whether the teen held 
any type of job at the age of 14; column 3 separates the jobs 
held at 14 into freelance and employee-type jobs. The results 
indicate that holding any type of job at age 14 increases the 
probability that older teens work for an employer. Further, 
teens who held an employee-type job in their 14th year are 
more likely to hold an employee-type job later compared with 
freelance jobholders; however, both types have a positive 
significant association with jobholding at older ages. 

Holding an employee-type job as a teen increases the prob- 
ability of employment regardless of racial group. (See table 
6.) Hispanic youths gain the most from early work at an em- 
ployee-type job, although black and nonblack/non-Hispanic 
teens also benefit. Holding freelance jobs at age 14 is posi- 
tively associated with the employment probabilities of black 
and Hispanic youths, but has no effect on the nonblack/non- 
Hispanic group. 

Although these results provide an indication of the effect 
of early employment, they may not capture the extent to which 
unobserved characteristics affect early jobholding. For ex- 
ample, older nonworking teens who did not hold a job may 
have chosen to devote their time to schooling or volunteer 
activities rather than investing in work experience. Con- 
versely, those who took a job between the ages of 14 and 15 
may possess an unobserved family trait that makes them more 
likely to work than other teens at later ages. Thus, the results 
may bias the coefficient on holding a job of either type at 
aged 14 and older.** 


Groundwork for further study 


Overall, this article has attempted to shed some light on 
whether historical racial differences in both employee-type 
and freelance jobholding were present for today’s teens and 
to determine whether early differences affected later employ- 
ment. Due to the ages of the respondents and the number of 
rounds completed, these later outcomes were limited to teens 
aged 16-19 with a stable geographic residence. Regardless, 
the information presented here is important because racial 
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gaps that are present for young workers seem to continue 
into adulthood. Even more valuable would be a follow-up 
study that considered similar questions after more rounds of 
data are complete (for example, does early work experience 
impact on labor market attachment when the respondent’s 
formal education is finished?). 

Keeping the strict sample selection criteria in mind, this 
article has found that having previous work experience posi- 
tively impacted on labor force attachment for different racial 
groups for the nLsy97 cohort, as it did for the NLsY79 co- 
hort.*° That is, nonmoving teens who held an employee-type 
job at age 14 were more likely to work at an employee-type job 
at age 16 and older than were their counterparts, regardless 
of race or ethnicity. The effect of holding a freelance job was 
not as clear. Black and Hispanic youths who worked for 
themselves at an early age were more likely to work at an 
employee-type job than were those who did not; however, 
freelance jobholding had no effect for nonblack/non-Hispanic 
youths. 

It should be reiterated that these results may overstate the 
effect of holding an early job because nonmovers have ad- 
vantages in an area that movers may not have. For example, 
nonmovers may be more familiar with the employers in the 
area and have established job networks. More research is 
needed on the effect of early jobholding for youths who move 
between their 14th and 16th birthdays to determine the ef- 
fects of early work experience when a youth must adjust to an 
area. 

Throughout this article, the employment of older teens 
was considered to be a positive outcome, and to this end, the 
results can be interpreted to offer some support for programs 
that encourage early jobholding, preferably employee-type 
jobs. Although additional analysis may be needed, these 
findings suggest that a successful program would address 
issues such as teen job opportunities and jcb search net- 
works. These would include programs that provided informa- 
tion about labor market opportunities or that established job 
networks to assist in job search. Some of these programs may 
fit into the school-to-work transition, with internships or co- 
Operative education providing experience—although more 
research should be done on this topic before a positive rec- 
ommendation is made. Other programs may be community- 
based to target areas in which neighborhood characteristics 
indicate a problem. Given the finding that parent’s work be- 
havior is positively associated with the probability that the 
respondent holds an employee-type job, these programs may 
be extended to adult workers in certain communities. 

Full support for these policy provisions would require 
more analysis. In particular, using block-level neighborhood 
effects rather than county-level effects would provide better 
recommendations as teens are usually constrained geographi- 


| Table 5. | Probability of working at an employee-type job for nonmovers 
Gee Base Hold he ertape 
ariable aot : employee-type 
specifications any job job holding 

FSI ANVOD ataAGO tA acc ew tees ces concer eames - 0.115 = 

= (.020) - 

Held an employee job at age 14 ooo... eee ceeeeeeeeeee = = 186 

. = - (.025) 

Relcdiatreciance jon at AGE 4... -..cse..-eeteee concer caees ~ - 025 

- - (.021) 

INOS SSR A. cos iS re eR a Nay ee Rec 105 101 ae 

(.014) (.014) (.014) 

51 LETS Se SS eg pa ee ERR oP ME -.130 -.117 —.124 

(.025) (.026) (.026) 

lS Oe Te: (ee Reece eC oe cere oe -.077 —.056 —.061 

(.028) (.029) (.029) 

CS ENE Sie san 2k <2 ee ee ed Ee Let ee —.024 —.029 —.013 

(.020) (.021) (.021) 

EMEOUOCME SENOOI oe eeatcna ce) -ctereremeaceee musctun ieee .024 -021 022 

(.012) (.011) (.012) 

EIGBESEGFAGS COM PICS G esc ore Seen coneeeteereeeescacene sects .053 .050 .047 

(.012) (.012) (.012) 

PLEFVICWOELD SUITIITIGN oe cacasescnccsscstvokest ted. cecncceccrsosseies 014 -.003 .026 

(.118) (ata) (.114) 

TRUSS R CCH VN ee og ons nnccnc taut aches vectae sectes dart neceen ceoneeaioees .012 .025 025 

(.070) (.071) (.071) 

EVEI COMMING a CMEC! << Ssvenen. x.rsatsunesceeeesc seen ceeesunes .063 .058 .055 

(.028) (.028) (.028) 

Ever been institutionalized for a Crime ...........::c200ee —.016 -.022 = 022 

(.052) (.052) (.052) 

SUAS AIS MOME NG oe eae wc sews poet ce pete eaysaesecoes peace da ntseccees —.004 —.009 —.006 

(.028) (.028) (.028) 

SIDIMGS CMIDIOV CU aoe oe sn ceo doas snags anancuvesevetovens- Weveasrexewse 041 .041 .038 

(.018) (.018) (.018) 

Female head of household ...............-..:seeeccceeseereeseeee 012 .013 011 

(.026) (.026) (.026) 

Parents CrnploveG lee sapere: Macnee: ecseccte eoeece epee nee .053 .053 .054 

(.039) (.039) (.039) 

INGHEICA SER decereeaeacecsoverace svvacoaavaparsnadensuseteisteeaccacutes ues .006 .008 .003 

(.033) (.033) (.033) 

INGER CON AEG ee cece oe ccs se eeeewrese vavetwess xssdroneeecaescssetsostee .010 102 .097 

(.033) (.032) (.033) 

SOM ia, pete eae aed eee as Naseer a See dave oresteeayoveuas hewn ck eveniawea: .093 094 .010 

(.032) (.032) (.032) 

(5 Ohl cet ccc che ERC EEPEL ECP EEE EPO SP CERES PEPE CPOE OE PPE .018 .019 018 

(.021) (.021) (.021) 

Unemployment rate (Metropolitan Statistical Area) ... -.001 -.001 -.001 

(.0004) (.0004) (.0004) 

Percent in poverty (COUNTY) ....2..02.-.0s5c.s0-esn-naresersecerer —.008 —.008 —.008 

(.002) (.002) (.002) 

Mean travel time to work (COUNTY) ........:ec:eeeeeeeeeeeees -—.007 —.006 -—.006 

(.002) (.002) (.002) 

P-value, early employment (LR test) .......... eee: - = 000 

NUD OrIN SAI OlC tesese.craceceet eee caceecs- cz ecesaeccrenvenesnsszase 2,512 2,512 2,512 

PSCUGO Ramee reste test cecues ae cea sespeeet ee ossesaesaastessrsterstere silaltss NS allsis} 

Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Partial derivatives of probability of outcome associated with dependent variables with respect to 
independent variables. 
On eeeeeeyyeyyeyEEEEeEEE——E 
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|Table 6. (Probability of working at an employee-type job for nonmovers by racial group 


Black Hispanic Nonblack/ 
; ac -Hispanic 
Variable youths youths pra sen 
(OE VT ike Wexeeertenerheternece een 0.169 0.244 0.171 
Held an employee job at ag (064) (067) (081) 
freelancejObiat age 14 so nccw.crecccvetcessse-nsnse sone .099 all -. 
Held a freelance | g 043) (.053) (.028) 
ING in sinc tete cece catv ect gancs sien nes ubaenes pansersyacsecees ores sserensincnes .063 113 136 
‘ (.023) (.031) (.020) 
fete] te [et bce are hoa ht correc eer eee ER EEE ON a coe rE BOS —.007 -.022 .0001 
(.038) (.044) (.028) 
EnnolledinisGhoollsccssees coe -serec-secstte aes os teeeereeastaes secces 045 -.010 .030 
(.031) (.023) (.015) 
Highest grade COMpPlSted et cc-..cecseceev-ccaressecensseeveseereer 054 .050 0.028 
(.020) (.026) (.017) 
INtSMVIC WEIN SUMMMOieecrececensacces-eeree-ccresntesskavecereerace .104 - 138 
(.316) = (.146) 
Flas aichitldieecrccsurccsaccicerveercrevercesceaerescoetereaeesateneascees .008 —.008 148 
(.084) (.141) (1132) 
EVemCommttedral Chitthe:srcessscesecteeesesesteeeastseecrerseareare .004 166 .087 
(.052) (.056) (.038) 
Ever been institutionalized for a Crime .........20:e eee -0.100 .053 -.035 
(.069) (.106) (.075) 
FAS Sa SIDING) es ceccecs cavensascsccesencesssacpves nqcsccttseecteceteabader-@ 021 -.014 -.016 
(.045) (.074) (.038) 
SIDIMGSISMPIOV CG ereccerccee-e wesacastssecncessscestevareacerreesaecer .046 .049 015 
(.030) (.034) (.026) 
Female headiot houSenold e.. nein ston cercveweseocescaese> 031 .016 -.018 
(.038) (.054) (.038) 
Parents Gmploy ed hrer.21-csee cs cteran caste. novs seared stecerestetence .061 075 —.022 
(.049) (.066) (.072) 
Nontneas tees iio ee eccec ee eases emer aces —.115 -.071 .044 
(.062) (.065) (.046) 
Northcentral c-sscs.cvscseasetec assess Acsticseenesavcsesesesesdeeerss .078 -.017 Aes 
(.085) (.074) (.043) 
SOUtM Ip. cet oee oe cane see sce csceaucs sas saree eusesasveaecsevteces vsvedcnssss<ws ahs .074 She 
(.062) (.062) (.046) 
WD ANN esos eee scisests Se cca Fae checeadoaseseesauesous caewestenscsovsecs eters .094 011 015 
(.039) (.047) (.028) 
Unemployment rate (Metropolitan Statistical Area) ... -.001 -.001 .0002 
(.001) (.001) (.0007) 
Percentiimipoverty (COUNTY) iecc.-eeccscreversetcceeeenccesereseres> —.005 —.006 ~-.010 
(.003) (.004) (.003) 
Mean travel time to work (COUNTY) ........eceeseeeereeeees .005 -.001 -.008 
(.004) (.005) (.003) 
P-value, early employment (LR test) ........ eee .000 .000 .000 
Numberinisamp!e mcin... ccsscecesss-crecsauts ss sessersceceeesie 580 478 1,451 
PSOUGONRe costes eesccrsducnsaccetccuey teres -eccecvsestesteeuncses coves tes -150 198 101 
Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Partial derivatives of probability of outcome associated with dependent variables with respect to 
independent variables. 
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cally. This is especially true for younger workers who may 
have trouble finding transportation outside their immediate 
neighborhood. Additionally, further investigation of movers 
may suggest that this group of teens would benefit more 
than nonmovers from job networking programs geared to- 
ward the immediate neighborhood. 

Beyond the scope of this article is the question of whether 
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May 1998. Due the screen-and-go method used in the NLSy97, more 
respondents were interviewed during the summer months than in late 
winter and spring. In addition, the NLsy79 did not distinguish between 
freelance jobs and employee-type jobs, whereas the NLSy97 prompted 
respondents to report each type of job separately. As a result, it is not 
possible to determine the extent to which the NLsy97 may collect 
information on more jobs due to survey design rather than actual 
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This appendix explains the selection of respondents for con- 
sideration in this research. Due to the types of information 
required for this study, some NLSy97 respondents had to be 
excluded if given variables were unavailable. The criteria for 
the two parts of the study are somewhat different; the restric- 
tions for the examination of job holding at age 14 are de- 
scribed first and the restrictions for the examination of early 
employment as an indicator of employment at age 16 are then 
discussed. 

The selection criteria for the sample one are as follows. 
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Any member without a valid age, race, and ethnicity is de- 
leted, leaving 8,960 respondents. Next, 359 youths without at 
least one biological parent, adoptive parent, stepparent, or 
foster parent listed on the household roster are deleted from 
the sample. Other relatives listed on the household roster 
may serve as a legal guardian (for example, grandparent, aunt, 
uncle); however, it is unclear in the literature whether the 
employment behavior of a legal guardian has a different im- 
pact on the youth than the employment behavior of a parent. 
As a result, respondents living in this situation are dropped 


from the sample. Nine respondents who have missing or in- 
complete freelance or employee-type job data are dropped 
from the sample, leaving 8,592 eligible sample members. Fi- 
nally, 81 observations with other missing values are dropped 
from the sample. The final sample size from the round | data is 
8,511 respondents; of these, 5,743 were age 14 or over at the 
time of the survey and were eligible to report employee-type 
jobs in the employment section (all respondents answered 
questions about freelance jobs). 

The article examines whether work experience at the age of 
14has an impact on employment probabilities for youth aged 
16 and older. Answering this question requires information 
on the youth’s residence both at age 14 and at the most re- 
cent interview date because the spatial mismatch literature 
indicates that this may affect employment probability. Be- 
cause most respondents hed not reached age 16 at the time of 
the round | interview, the study also uses data from round 2 
to increase the sample size. (Residence data in the round 1 
survey are fairly limited; parents report the number of resi- 
dences in which the youth respondent has lived since age 12 
but do not provide any information about the location of 
these residences. Thus, youths who had moved cannot be 
included in the sample. Including the round 2 data increases 
the full sample size to 2,512; of these 581 respondents are 
black, 478 are Hispanic, and 1,451 are nonblack/non-Hispanic.) 

The restrictions imposed for sample two are presented in 
table A-1. Construction of the sample for this section begins 
with the 8,511 respondents eligible in sample one. There are 
several additional requirements. First, all respondents must 
be age 16 or older by their most recent interview date. This 
decreases the sample to 4,930 respondents. Youths who lived 
outside of the parental home in round 2 were dropped from 
the sample, leaving a sample size of 4,628. As in the first 
sample, those with missing data for jobs and other variables 
were also deleted from sample two; 4,591 remained eligible. 

Sample two further requires that the respondent must not 
have moved during the period under consideration to ensure 
that residence information is accurate. This requirement is 
needed because the locations of residences prior to the initial 
interview are not recorded and the round 2 geocode data 
were not available when this research was conducted. Re- 
spondents remaining in the sample had to fulfill one of the 
following restrictions. 


1. The respondent was age 16 or older during round 1, 
had not moved since the age of 12, and was not inter- 
viewed in round 2. All information is from the round 1 
interview. 


2. The respondent was age 15 or older during round 1, 
had not moved since the age of 12, and did not move 
between round | and round 2. All information, except 


the since age 12 residence question, is from the round 
2 interview. Round 2 location information is taken from 
the interviewer locator questions at the end of the 
survey, when respondents are asked to report 
changes to their address. However, including only 
those who report no changes understates the num- 
ber of nonmovers since some respondents updated 
incorrect round | address information but had not 
moved. Regardless, this restriction is necessary (un- 
til the round 2 geocode data are available) to ensure 
that all county-level information is correct. 


3. The respondent was age 14 or younger during round 
1 and did not move between the round | and round 2 
survey dates. All information is from the round 2 in- 
terview. As in the second restriction above, the loca- 
tion information is taken from the locator questions 
at the end of the survey and may understate the num- 
ber of nonmovers. 


This information about the construction of the sample is sum- 
marized in table A-1. 


ifole}{-w7 Gai NLSY97 sample construction 
Sample Total sample 
modification remaining 
Sample one 
EulliroundiSamplel.c.c...ccmc oes eee oceneenccetce- ss surezcrses 8,984 
Delete observations with age, race, 
Of: SthNICIty/ MISSING) Sco cae sk ocee-eeacaeserseanver-seteceasesneetereess 8,960 
Delete observations without parent listed 
onithe householdirosteneen sseecsecstseeesen a erceseeseere omnia se 8,601 
Delete observations with employment data missing ......... 8,592 
Delete observations with other data MISSIN ...............00 8,511 
Sample two 
Delete observations less than 16 years of age 
Dy latest imtenvicw Gate mrecsecccevecressscersevsnecesresareracecness 4,930 
Delete observations without parent listed 
oninousenold TOSteN: cs sects eens rece er ecne er neeacs 4,628 
Delete observations with employment data missing ......... 4,591 
Delete observations with other data missing .................++. 4,569 
Delete observations with missing residence data ............ 2,512 
Note: Residence data in the round 1 survey are fairly limited; 
parents report the number of residences in which the youth has lived 
since age 12, but do not provide any information about the location of 
these residences. Thus, youths who had moved cannot be included in 
the sample. Including the round 2 data increases the full sample size 
to 2,512; of these, 581 respondents are black, 478 are Hispanic, and 


1,451 are nonblack/non-Hispanic. 


qx! 
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Headquarters job 


The 20 largest metropolitan areas ac- 
counted for just under 45 percent of 
the U.S. population in 2000, but for 65 
percent of the headquarters of large 
public corporations, according to Tho- 
mas Klier and William Testa’s recent 
Chicago Fed Letter. These metropoli- 
tan areas appreciate the headquarters 
because they employ relatively large 
numbers of highly skilled white-collar 
workers and generate demand for a 
wide range of high-end business ser- 
vices. 

Conversely, the firms appreciate the 
access not only to the skilled profes- 
sional workforces and. business ser- 
vices resources of large cities, but also 
the communication and transportation 
infrastructures needed to administer 
their dispersed operations. 

New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco are the three metropolitan areas 
hosting the largest number of head- 
quarters. New York, in fact, has more 
than twice the number of headquar- 
ters as second-place Chicago. San 
Francisco was the area that experi- 
enced the greatest gain in headquar- 
ters with a net gain of 39. As aresult, 
San Francisco moved up three rank- 
ing spots to third place. 


Health measures 


In the June issue of this Review, Tho- 
mas W. Hale described the difficulties 
researchers would encounter attempt- 
ing to use the type of subjective self- 
report of disability status that appears 
in parts of the Current Population Sur- 
vey. In their NBER working paper, 
“What do Self-Reported, Objective 
Measures of Health Measure?” 
Michael Baker, Mark Stabile, and 
Catherine Deri provide a similarly criti- 
cal analysis of more specific tech- 
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niques for measuring health status in 
personal surveys. 

Their results, based on an analysis 
of matched Canadian National Popu- 
lation Health Survey (NPHS) and 
Ontario Health Insurance Plan (OHIP) 
data, show that there is substantial er- 
ror in self-reports of specific chronic 
health conditions. Such specific ques- 
tioning has been thought to provide a 
better measure of health status than 
self-reports of one’s “global” or gen- 
eral health status. However, Baker, Sta- 
bile, and Deri find that “for many of 
the diseases more than SO percent of 
the individuals who have a positive 
doctor’s diagnosis in the ourP data fail 
to report having the disease in the 
NPHS data. Similarly, we find that more 
than 50 percent of individuals who re- 
port having a disease in the NpHs have 
no corresponding doctor’s diagnosis 
in the ouIP records.” 


Whither productivity 


It may be that the oft-remarked refusal 
of measured productivity to soar im- 
mediately after the invention of the 
microchip is the extension of a com- 
mon historical pattern. “In many 
ways,” suggest Kevin L. Klieson and 
David C. Wheelock, “the absence of 
immediate productivity improvement 
with the advent of information pro- 
cessing technology was not unlike 
earlier experiences with general pur- 
pose technologies.” Their article in 
The Regional Economist quarterly 
from the St. Louis Fed goes on to re- 
view historical research on the English 
and American Industrial Revolutions. 

In the English case, for example, 
Klieson and Wheelock cite evidence 
that “at the height of the British In- 
dustrial Revolution (1760-1830) out- 
put per capita grew less than 0.5 per- 
cent per year on average, about the 


same rate as during 1700-60.” It was, 
they report, during the next 4 de- 
cades—1830—70—that per capita pro- 
ductivity growth quadrupled. 

Even more striking was the evolu- 
tion of the defining invention of that 
Revolution—the steam engine. The 
steam engine was first demonstrated 
in 1712, but it was not until 1765 that 
the steam engine was developed into 
a device that could be used to power 
a factory. Given this historical per- 
spective, Klieson and Wheelock are 
encouraged about the puzzle posed by 
the gap between the invention of the 
microchip—the defining invention of 
the computer revolution sweeping 
today’s economy—in the 1970s and 
the lag until the latter half of the 1990s 
of an acceleration on productivity 
growth. “More important,” they as- 
sert, “the evidence suggests that a 
significant portion of the faster rates 
of labor productivity growth stems 
from an acceleration of [total factor 
productivity] growth.” a 


This department briefly summarizes 
those items we find to be at least 
interesting, if not essential, out of 
the tremendous amount of informa- 
tion that passes across our editors’ 
desks. Our practice is to précis three 
or four articles, newsletter items, 
reports, working papers, and so 
forth per month on this page. 

We are interested in your feed- 
back on this column. Please let us 
know what you have found most 
interesting and what essential read- 
ing we may have missed. Write to: 
Executive Editor, Monthly Labor 
Review, 2 Massachusetts Avenue 
NE, Washington, DC 20212, or e- 
mail mlr@bls.gov 


Book Reviews 


How government works 


Labored Relations—Law, Politics, 

and the NLRB: A Memoir. By Wil- 

liam B. Gould IV. Cambridge, MA, The 
MIT Press, 2000, 449 pp. $37.95. 


Bill Gould has written an intensely 
personal, detailed memoir of his 1994— 
98 tenure as Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB), as well 
as the events leading up to his confir- 
mation. Gould, who has returned to 
academia as Charles A. Beardsley Pro- 
fessor of Law at Stanford Law School, 
was nominated to the Board by Presi- 
dent Clinton in 1993 after many years as 
a legal scholar, an author of major works 
in labor law, and an impartial arbitrator. 
His newest book explores numerous la- 
bor-management policy issues in some 
detail, and devotes even more attention 
to the internal workings of the NLRB. 
Thus, while the book’s initial appeal will 
be to the labor-management community, 
it should also seize the attention of per- 
sons interested in public administration 
generally, those who still harbor the 
hope that the best and brightest can be 
attracted to public service. What Gould 
found in the process of aspiring to and 
serving in a responsible position at the 
Federal level is both startling and dis- 
maying. 

Brief introductory chapters describe 
the background of the National Labor 
Relations Act, Gould’s personal history, 
and events leading up to his nomina- 
tion. Chapter 3 relates the course of his 
confirmation before the U.S. Senate. 
Gould learned several lessons during 
this painful process: for example, in the 
hearings, “to say as little as possible and 
not to answer questions directly but 
rather to give bland, general responses 
that were, in essence, non-responsive.” 
This ran contrary to his style as an edu- 
cator, but seemed less likely to elicit 
negative responses from his inquisitors. 

Another disconcerting development 
was the desire on the part of some Sen- 


ate Opposition members to require that 
Board appointments be submitted in 
batches, in effect making the confirma- 
tion process an exercise in horse-trad- 
ing. It is also troubling that Gould faced 
sharp challenges to his fitness to serve 
simply because he had dared to write 
about NLRA problems and possible so- 
lutions. The pool of qualified appoin- 
tees to administrative posts would be 
seriously diminished if they had shown 
no intellectual curiosity about how their 
statutes might be improved, lest they be 
accused of an inability to administer the 


‘law fairly. 


Succeeding chapters address initia- 
tives advocated (and in some instances, 
accomplished) by Gould at the Board. 
These include attempts to speed case 
handling and the issuance of decisions. 
Gould worked successfully to encour- 
age settlements through increased con- 
ciliation by administrative law judges 
(ALJs) and the creation of settlement 
ALJs. Somewhat more controversial and 
ultimately less successful areas were his 
advocacy of much greater use of postal 
ballots in representation elections and 
enhanced use of rulemaking in unit de- 
terminations and other areas. Regard- 
ing enforcement procedures, the Gould 
years did see a marked increase in the 
resort to Section 10(j) injunctions, which, 
generally speaking, provide for some 
relief before an unfair labor practice case 
is adjudicated. The use of 10(j) is autho- 
rized by the Board at the request of the 
General Counsel. 

Chapter 6 outlines Gould’s involve- 
ment in the 1994 labor dispute in major 
league baseball (more of which later). 
Further chapters discuss the idea of in- 
dependence of regulatory agencies from 
White House control or influence, and 
increased attempts by the Congress to 
question or even direct the Board’s 
decisionmaking processes and results. 
Notably, Gould states that “Never once 
did I hear directly or indirectly from the 
White House about any matter or policy 
relating to adjudication or rulemaking.” 


On the other hand, he said, “there were 
virtually no limits” to the intrusiveness 
of the Congress into many aspects of 
the Board’s business, including its deci- 
sions in particular cases. 

A continual theme throughout the 
book is the dismaying friction among 
Board members and between the Board 
and the General Counsel. No doubt this 
is what actually happened, and the situ- 
ation provides some support for Gould’s 
suggestion that Board members be lim- 
ited to a single term (but longer than the 
current 5 years) in order to eliminate the 
internal tensions that stem from mem- 
bers’ strong desires to be re-appointed. 
But I believe the book would have been 
just as fine and useful if it had included 
somewhat less detail about “who struck 
John.” (It should be noted, however, that 
the author does graciously dedicate the 
book “‘to the career civil servants of the 
NLRB.”) 

While I certainly am not one of the 
“boys of summer,” I found the baseball 
chapter, “Balls and Strikes,” to be very 
interesting and lucid. Yet, it might have 
benefited from more detail on the chro- 
nology of events and their specific col- 
lective bargaining aspects. Further, the 
book might usefully have explained for 
the lay reader how other agencies, such 
as the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service (and occasionally the De- 
partment of Labor) become involved in 
the resolution of labor disputes. 

These comments should not in any 
way detract from what I find to be the 
immeasurable value of this book, not 
only for those in the labor-management 
field but for all persons interested in how 
government works. Gould’s spirited de- 
fense of the independence and efficacy 
of administrative agencies, the NLRB in 
particular, could not have been more 
timely, nor more trenchant. 


—Joy K. Reynolds 


Industrial Relations Specialist, 
formerly with the 


U.S. Department of Labor 
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Publications received 


Economic and social statistics 


Hall, Brian J. and Kevin J. Murphy, Stock 
Options for Undiversified Executives. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2000, 49 pp. 
(Working Paper 8052.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Hatton, Timothy J. and Jeffrey G. 
Williamson, Demographic and Economic 
Pressure on Emigration Out of Africa. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2001, 35 pp. 
(Working Paper 8124.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, November 2000 and 
February 2001, Jerusalem, Israel, Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics, 153 pp. each; 
March 2001, 156 pp. 


Economic growth 
and development 


Beaudry, Paul and David A. Green, Popula- 
tion Growth, Technological Adoption and 
Economic Outcomes: A Theory of Cross- 
Country Differences for the Information 
Era. Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 70 pp. (Work- 
ing Paper 8149.) $10 per copy, plus $10 
for postage and handling outside the 
United States. 


Devroye, Dan and Richard Freeman, Does 
Inequality in Skills Explain Inequality 
of Earnings Across Advanced Coun- 
tries? Cambridge, MA, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 33 
pp.(Working Paper 8140.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and han- 
dling outside the United States. 


Freeman, Richard B., The Rising Tide 
Lifts... ? Cambridge, MA, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 38 pp. 
(Working Paper 8155.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Schimmelpfennig, Axel, Structural Change 
of the Production Process and Unemploy- 
ment in Germany. Kiel, Germany, Uni- 
versity of Kiel, 231 pp. 


Education 


Garces, Eliana, Duncan Thomas, and Janet 


Currie, Longer Term Effects of Head Start. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2000, (Working 
Paper 8054.) $10 per copy, plus $10 for 
postage and handling outside the United 
States. 


Industrial relations 


Birken, Mitchell S., Grievance Mediation: 
The Impact of the Process and Outcomes 
on the Interest of the Parties. Kingston, 
Ontario, Queen’s University, Industrial 
Relations Center, IRC Press, 2000, 18 pp. 


Brosseau, Jamie, Ski/l-Based Pay in a Union- 
ized Environment: A Case Study. 
Kingston, Ontario, Queen’s University, 
Industrial Relations Center, IRC Press, 
2000, 12 pp. 


Freeman, Richard B., Morris M. Kleiner, and 
Cheri Ostroff, The Anatomy of Employee 
Involvement and Its Effects on Firms and 
Workers. Cambridge, MA, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 2000, 
34 pp. (Working Paper 8050.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and handling 
outside the United States. 


Rubinstein, Saul A. and Thomas A. Kochan, 
Learning from Saturn: Possibilities for 
Corporate Governance and Employee 
Relations. \thaca, NY, Cornell University 
Press, 2001, 156 pp. $25. 


Weiss, David S. and Steven R. Bedard, Con- 
textual Negiations. Kingston, Ontario, 
Queen’s University, Industrial Relations 
Center, IRC Press, 2000, 8 pp. 


International economics 


Elliott, Kimberly Ann and Richard B. Free- 
man, White Hats or Don Quixotes? Hu- 
man Rights Vigilantes in the Global 
Economy. Cambridge, MA, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 
58 pp. (Working Paper 8102.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and handling 
outside the United States. 


Scherer, F.M., Competition, Policy, Domes- 
tic and International. Northampton, MA, 
Edward Elgar, 2000, 449 pp. $110. 


Labor and economic history 


Tanner, Duncan, Chris Williams, and Dejan 
Hopkin, eds., The Labour Party in Wales, 
1900-2000. Cardiff; University of Wales 
Press, 2000, 324 pp. $65. Available in 
the United States from Paul & Company, 
Leonia, NJ 07605. 
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Labor force 


Alper, Neil O. and Gregory H. Wassall, More 
Than Once In A Blue Moon: Multiple Job 
Holdings By American Artists. (Research 
Division Report 40), National Endow- 
ment For The Arts, Seven Locks Press, 
Santa Ana, California, 2000, 141 pp. 


Beiji, Roger Zegers de, Documenting Dis- 
crimination Against Migrant Workers in 
the Labour Market: A Comparative 
Study of Four European Countries. 
Geneva, International Labor Organiza- 
tion, 2000, 113 pp., bibliography. 
$13.95. Available in the United States 
from ILO Publications Center, Waldorf, 
MD 20604-0753. 


Bertrand, Marianne and Francis Kramarz, 
Does Entry Regulation Hinder Job Cre- 
ation? Evidence From The French Retail 
Industry. Cambridge, MA., National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 
46 pp. (Working Paper 8211.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and handling 
outside the United States. 


Bradley, Cathy J., Heather Bednarek, David 
Neumark, Breast Cancer Survival, Work, 
and Earnings. Cambridge, ma, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 
45 pp. (Working Paper 8134.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and handling 
outside the United States. 


Cappelli, Peter and David Neumark, Exter- 
nal Job Churning and Internal Job Flex- 
ibility. Cambridge, MA, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 36 pp. 
(Working Paper 8111.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Costello, Cynthia B. and Anne J. Stone, eds., 
The American Woman, 2001-2002: Get- 
ting to the Top. New York, W.W. Norton 
& Co. Inc., 412 pp. $15.95, paper. 


Murphy, Arthur D., Colleen Blanchard, and 
Jennifer A. Hill, eds., Latino Workers In 
the Contemporary South. Athens, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 2001, 139 pp. 
$40, cloth; $20, paper. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, Labour Market Policies 
and the Public Employment Service: OECD 
Proceedings, Prague Conference, July 
2000. Paris, France, 2001, 413 pp. bibli- 
ography. Available in the United States at 
the OECD Publications Center, Washing- 
ton, DC. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 


and Wages Annual Averages, 1999. 
Washington, 2001, Bulletin 2534, 540 pp. 
Stock No. 029-001—03369-9. $48. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Mail Stop: ssop, Washington, DC 
20402-9328. 


Weddle, Peter D., Weddle 5 Recruiter s Guide 
to Employment Web Sites, 2001. New 
York, AMACOM, a Division of American 
Management Association, 2001, 374 pp. 
$27.95, paper. 


Labor market 


Gimpelson, Vladimir and Douglas 
Lippoldt, The Russian Labour Mar- 
ket: Between Transition and Turmoil. 
New York, Rowman & Littlefield Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 2001, 223 pp. $70, cloth; 
$26.95, paper. 


Management and 
organization theory 


Byham, William C., Audrey B. Smith, and 
Matthew J. Paese, Grow Your Own Leaa- 
ers: Acceleration Pools: A New Method 
of Succession Management. Bridgeville, 
PA, DDI Press, 2000. 370 pp. $35. paper: 
$52, Canada. 


Monetary and fiscal policy 


Jovanovic, Boyan and Peter L. Rousseau, 
Why Wait? A Century of Life Before IPO. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2001,14 pp. 
(Working Paper 8081.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Prices and living conditions 


Feenstra, Robert C. and Matthew D. 
Shapiro, High-Frequency Substitution 
and the Measurement of Price Indexes. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2001, 34 pp. 
(Working Paper 8176.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Lichtenberg, Frank R., The Benefits and 
Costs of Newer Drugs: Evidence from 
the 1996 Medical Expenditure Panel Sur- 
vey. Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 26 pp. 
(Working Paper 8147.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 


side the United States. 


Productivity and 
technological change 


Caselli, Francesco and Wilbur John Coleman 
Il, Cross-Country Technology Diffusion: 
The Case of Computers. Cambridge, MA, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 2001, 24 pp. (Working Paper 8130.) 
$10 per copy, plus $10 for postage and 
handling outside the United States. 


Greenan, Nathalie, Jacques Mairesse, and 
Agnes Topiol-Bensaid, /nformation 
Technology and Research and Develop- 
ment Impacts on Productivity and Skills: 
Looking for Correlations on French Firm 
Level Data. Cambridge, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 34 pp. 
(Working Paper 8075.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Keller, Wolfgang, The Geography and Chan- 
nels of Diffusion at the World's Technol- 
ogy Frontier. Cambridge, MA, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 
51 pp. (Working Paper 8150.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and handling 
outside the United States. 


Lazear, Edward P., The Peter Principle: Pro- 
motions and Declining Productivity. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2001, 28 pp. 
(Working Paper 8094.) $10 for copy, plus 
$10 for postage and handling outside the 
United States. 


Nordhaus, William D., Alternative Methods 
for Measuring Productivity Growth. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2001,19 pp. 
(Working Paper 8095.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Productivity Growth and the New 
Economy. Cambridge, MA, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 2001, 
48 pp. (Working Paper 8096.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and handling 
outside the United States. 


Social institutions 
and social change 


Jarrett, Alfred A., ed., The Impact of Macro 
Social Systems on Ethnic Minorities in the 
United States. Westport, CT, Praeger Pub- 


lishing Co., 2000, 278 pp. $65. 


Neumark, David and Wendy A. Stock, The 
Effects Of Race and Discrimination Laws. 
Cambridge, MA., National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 39 pp. (Working 
Paper 8215.) $10 per copy, plus $10 for 
postage and handling outside the United 
States. 


Schulz, James H., The Economics of Aging. 
7th ed., Westport, cT, Auburn House, 
2001, 363 pp. $79.95, cloth; $24.95, paper. 


Wages and 
compensation 


Bell, Linda A. and Richard B. Freeman, The 
Incentive for Working Hard: Explaining 
Hours Worked Differences in the U.S. 
and Germany. Cambridge, ma, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 2000, 
29 pp. (Working Paper 8051.) $10 per 
copy, plus $10 for postage and handling 
outside the United States. 


Fay, Charles H., ed., The Executive Hand- 
book on Compensation: Linking Strate- 
gic Rewards to Business Performance. 
New York, The Free Press, 2001, 860 
pp. $125. 


Freeman, Richard B. and Remco H. 
Oostendorp, Wages Around the World: 
Pay Across Occupations and Countries. 
Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 2000, 41 pp. 
(Working Paper 8058.) $10 per copy, 
plus $10 for postage and handling out- 
side the United States. 


Goldberg, Linda and Joseph Tracy, Exchange 
Rates and Wages. Cambridge, MA, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
2001, 30 pp. (Working Paper 8137.) $10 
per copy, plus $10 for postage and han- 
dling outside the United States. 


Welfare programs 
and social insurance 


Doyle, Suzanne, Olivia S. Mitchell, and John 
Piggott, Annuity Values in Defined Con- 
tribution Retirement Systems: The Case 
of Singapore and Australia. Cambridge, 
MA, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 2001, 29 pp. (Working Pa- 
per 8091.) $10 per copy, plus $10 for 
postage and handling outside the United 
States. 
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Erratum 


In the article “Producer prices in 2000: energy goods continue to climb,” which appeared in the July 2001 
issue, lines from charts 2 and 3 were inadvertently omitted. The corrected charts are reproduced below; chart 
2 now shows the “Storage” line and chart 3, the “Home heating oil, seasonally adjusted” line. 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation, consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars 1s $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats. bls. gov/cpshome. htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats. bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats. bls. gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECT) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
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revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
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just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average cPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) 1s a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,00. State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave, short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 


ness programs, and employee assistance 


programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
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to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 penod excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls. gov/ebshome. htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691—6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats. bls. gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
CPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 
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The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as 1n- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
ona voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by US. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U:S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.1.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 


_to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) 1s the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
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unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pni- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufactunng sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output, changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
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put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
iepresents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It 1s devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census,with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
rule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the US. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 


‘poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 


in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
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to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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To preserve the comparability of the US. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
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and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injunes and Il- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industnes and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and IIlnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLs began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www. bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome. htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


eee ee Ee eee ee 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 
ii} il IV ! ll il IV l [ Il 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Eaboriforce' participationitatesrcecc.cceirsssesetentvese oosbetecsenscesincecsext 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Employment-population ratio 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 45 
Men....... Desde eon Secs can wah cen onan eeeneece ae sereveenoneauseensretemoieces 44 3.9 4.2 41 40 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.3 46 
VB EO ZS WONG so. ncravavaatxssnnace voters vewvecoeucauatnenenarsrare nena el 10.3 9.7 10.5 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 10.6 Ue? 
25 VOANS AIG OVON En acipes cue assssessnxsecscsnsaene 3.0 28 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 Sat 3.4 
4.3 41 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.3 
16 to 24 years 9.5 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.6 9.2 
25 years and over... 3.3. 3.2 3,5 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
128,916 | 131,759] 128,430] 129,073] 129,783] 130,984] 131,854] 131,927] 132,264] 132,559 | 132,485 
Private sector..... 108,709 111,079 | 108,319 | 108,874 109,507 | 110,456} 110,917 111,293 111,669 | 111,886 111,708 
Goods-producing. 25,507 25,709 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,314 
Manufacturing... =). 18:552 18,469 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,885 
SOMVIGS- BlODUCING: «cs - ce ucucsxescecssce-sncerxerleessveesctcsouceuxestee 103,409 | 106,050} 102,976] 103,614] 104,259 | 105,280] 106,143] 106,195 | 106,560} 106,938} 107,171 
Average hours: 
PIV ARG SERNON fats oy sosrvcesacaseer cen egy retantie ceamaner eee: 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 
Manitacturingy..ascveevasettcres ccsasuncsssciesertetees tesaneds encecaeet 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 
OWOTUTIOS. a ceaecnasunstcansinns ce pnetine drnaunaeer ve henyensgosamuneneauass 4.6 46 46 4.6 47 47 4.7 45 43 41 3.9 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 4A 1.0 ‘tell 9 Acs 1.0 1.0 ai ips 9 
Private industry WOrKOLS........c00cc0cc ee scceascsoncoansessonsesensvaeteaesnees 3.4 44 1 9 9 1.5 4:2 9 a 1.4 1.0 
Goods-producing® FEC eLE RE CCEE PONT TT LPO NMOS LOE EO ELSE 3.4 4.4 af 9 1.0 1.6 1.2 6 1.3 
F 3 
Service-producing 3.4 4.4 eS 9 8 1.4 dee 1.0 wh 1.4 1.0 
State and local government workefS..........c0::cccceeee 3.4 3.0 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 fi 9 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
27 4.0 yA 9 oi 1.3 1.0 1.2 3) A Taal 
Nonunion.... 1.0 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
S Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1999 2000 uae? 209 cas 
Il MW IV I iH) Ml IV ! i) 
5 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Givillamimanifaritticvctesedecracscnetcsttsstreroreaccecaca tee eeniece, 3.4 44 1.0 lat 0.9 1.3 1.0 i140) 0.7 1.3 0.9 
ExiVOtG WOMAN: ersascossceeaststen sssnpamesseneseoaasnceate nner cues 3.4 4.4 ils! 9 9 alas) 1.2 9 th 1.4 1.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civile MOMania ese cas cxace cere shanantasvostuessaesdeavecdeazeasel 3.5 3.8 1.0 14 8 het 1.0 ‘lai! 6 Ne 9 
Por hVextes MOMENT sas cents canadensce snascsecos ete naccenciousacetetessveratstee 3.5 3.9 1.2 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 25 1.0 oii 1.0 2 at WG 8 -1 1.0 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods.............++. 2.9 1.0 Ye? 1:5 al 1.4 1.3 6 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Finished consumer goods 3.8 1.0 1.8 2.2 —2 1.8 1.8 ofA 1.0 1.0 1.0 
CapitalleqMininent: <0.. <5 seecccoscaocsheviannccooneetecs tee | 1.0 —4 —4 WZ al .0 0 1.0 -1 1.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.......... cs S77, 1.0 1.9 1.9 ai 1.9 1.6 1.0 -1 1.0 1.0 
GIGS ACCT os vax accancs saan cesses th cvavestreucrarstconseanteuaactrewevenee 15.3 ite? 9.4 10.2 -3.5 941 11.2 3 11 -1 1.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


3. Altemative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


Quarterly changes are 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
| I HT} IV iH} I iH) ll IV ! uN 
3 He + J = 
Average hourly compensation: 
AIDETSONS, DUSINGSS SCCION cc... -.cccssencusesesncsensears-csne-nes=n-orexasnesnres4 5.9 8.6 6.5 9.4 5.3 §.2 47 5.7 6.1 7.6 7A 6.6 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 6.2 7.6 hal 8.9 5.1 47 5.0 5.8 6.3 7.4 7.2 6.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm> Se Bens cata rtad ouanet lamaxs er tod doe Nieto eaied neat iee SI 4.8 1.0 1.0 7 4 Ve 9 43 4.4 43 44 44 3.9 
IVETE TIONS TN sop yc crass anaes dos anon ra senna av vp do sew tava tae aes nab 1.5 2 9 hi 1.4 1.0 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Orel beccesseener ee 3: rerecececnceror etree eet rere en rr a. comer eee Paeeereeee 1.3 1.0 1.2 & arf lei! 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.4 3.5 
INIA Nseoae eee ac cece sec ccccenevayeernsesores iatervabsaceassasrnauaseanenrsrspenscd 1.5 1.2 1.0 tf 1.6 1.0 4.7 4.6 47 44 4.3 4.2 
State and local QOVErNMENHS.....:.....ccsecrscsscesncsnsessssnssessscecseeses 6 3 1.3 it 9 6 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? Bee PEPE TRE Te PEP O EELAE PERECRCEEECPEP EOC oor EL ORECR CET at 1.0 dat 6 aha 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.8 37 
Private mOMn fA Msi eves toveseenecevaav-ceseenesacadaesesstessose-vsesmcunser-seax-iasses) 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 1.2 1 4.2 44 441 3.9 3.8 3.8 
Ui Ola eee arsece cece eeercettec 45) 9 Ad 9 6 2.7 2.8 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 
INOMUMION eee suecerssrccrseyee-ves 1.3 tat 1.0 6 le 9 44 4.3 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.7 
State and local governments.. 6 3 1.7 af il 5 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.7 


’ Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


INGOTS VOUS I Se 


Rit nlpsnonr stahie Annual average 2000 | 2001 
ee sos 1999 | 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. [ Apr. | May | June 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’................. | 207,753 | 209,699 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 21 1,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 
Civilian labor force... ..| 139,368 | 140,863 | 140,757 | 140,546 | 140,724 | 140,847 | 141,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141 751 | 141,868 | 141,757 | 141,272 | 141,354 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.1 66.8 66.8 
EMplOVOG) sacacconcesvovsersns- 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,183 | 134.898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 135,103 | 135,379 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. ............ 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.0 63.9 63.7 
Unemployed ao 5,880 5,655 5,574 5,648 51S. 5,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 6,088 6,402 6,169 6,422 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 44 4.5 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836] 68,786] 69,181 69,211 | 69,314; 69,378} 69,441 69,254 | 68,934] 69,275] 69,304] 69,592] 70,254} 70,370 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! 91,555 | 92,580} 92,546] 92,642 | 92,754] 92,863] 92,969] 93,061 93,117 | 93,184] 93,227 | 93,285] 93,410] 93,541 93,616 
Civilian labor force. 79,104 | 70,930] 70,785] 70,782} 71,029] 71,053) 71,155} 71,185} 71,289} 71,492] 71,288 | 71,261 ¥1575 17108 71,346 
Participation rate. 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.2 
EMployed .c.0:ccc:eccesccaneas 67,761 68,580 | 68,489 | 68,495] 68,710] 68,728] 68,774| 68,683] 68,848] 68,916] 68,761 68,534 | 68,706] 68,595 | 68,466 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.0 74.1 74.0 73.9 74.1 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 73:5 73.6 73.3 73.1 
Agriculture.............2 2,028 2,252 2,262 2,280 2,276 2,350 2,219 2;122 2,232 2,122 2,154 2,150 ea ig 2,169 2,035 
Nonagricultural 
industries 65,517 | 66,328 | 66,227 | 66,215 | 66,434] 66,378 | 66,555] 66,561 66,616 | 66,795 | 66,607 | 66,383) 66,589 | 66,426 | 66,430 
Unemployed ae 2,433 2,350 2,296 2,287 2,319 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576 2,527 2,728 2,869 2,756 2,880 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 3.3 3.2 Se 3.3 3.3 3:3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Re Uahcsretey | 100,158 | 101,078 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 
Civilian labor force. ..| 60,840 | 61,565] 61,561 61,535 | 61,265] 61,486] 61,528) 61,625] 61,819] 62,126] 62,220) 62,412] 62,132] 62,119] 61,890 
Participation rate......... 60.7 60.9 60.9 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.0 60.9 60.7 
Employed s-:caserscesence-s 58,555 | 59,352} 59,282 | 59,273 | 58,992 | 59,344) 59.425) 59,506} 59,708} 59,894) 59,932; 60,178) 59,741 59,766 | 59,510 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?.... 58.5 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.3 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 58.9 59.1 58.6 58.6 58.3 
Agriculture 803 818 829 797 808 764 748 797 822 852 839 819 847 822 752 
Nonagricultural 
industries 57,752 | 58,535 | 58,453 | 58,476 | 58,184] 58,580] 58,677] 58,709} 58,886 | 59,042] 59,093 | 59,359) 58,895] 58,943] 58,759 
Unemployed...... 2 2,285 2,212 2,279 2,262 2,273 2,142 2,103 2,119 2,111 2,232 2,288 2,233 2,390 2,353 2,380 
Unemployment rate.... 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION ee eeeececc cece eeees 16,040 | 16,042] 15,991 15,974 | 15,972] 15,977] 15,960] 15,983 16,014 | 16,063] 16,113 16,108 | 16,068 16,046 16,086 
Civilian labor force.............4 8,333 8,369 8,411 8,229 8,430 8,308 8,317 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 8,195 8,050 7,802 8,118 
Participation rate 52.0 §2.2 52.6 61.5 52.8 52.0 52.1 52.4 52.3 §1.9 S12 50.9 60.1 | 48.6 50.5 
Employed Tare 7,216 7,412 7,130 7,237 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 7,067 6,907 6,742 6,956 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 44.7 45.4 46.4 446 45.3 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 43.9 43.0 42.0 43.2 
AQHICURUIGS ....csc.ceeecenc 234 235 222 218 233 242 274 257 220 205 143 191 229 201 209 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 6,938 7,041 7,190 6,912 7,004 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 6,876 6,678 6,541 6,748 
Unemployed...... 2 1,162 1,093 999 1,099 1,193 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 1,121 1,127 1,143 1,060 1,162 
Unemployment rate.... 13.9 13.1 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION .......eeeccsseecesseees 173,085 | 174,428 | 174,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 
Civilian labor force.............J 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,477 | 117,298 | 117,554 | 117,553 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 | 118,287 | 118,243 | 118,145 | 117,688 117,773 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 
EMPlOYOO-cacssicosscccccssessss 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,493 | 113,201 | 113,378 | 113,464 | 113,584 | 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 113,037 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.8 65.1 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.3 
Unemployed............:005 4,273 4,099 3,984 4,097 4,176 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 4,389 4,711 4,503 4,696 
Unemployment rate... 37 a5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 35 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 24,855 | 25,218| 25,191 25,221 25,258 | 25,299 | 25,339] 25,376 | 25,408] 25,382] 25,412| 25,441 25,472 | 25,501 25,533 
Civilian labor force.... ---4 16,365 | 16,603] 16,573 | 16,501 16,540 | 16,489] 16,627] 16,732} 16,742] 16,773] 16,691 16,789 | 16,666 | 16,639 16,756 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.8 65.8 65.4 65.5 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 66.0 65.4 65.2 65.6 
EMplOyediiiveccsiec-wel) 15,056:| 15)3844 “NS 27701) 16;282 15,239 | 15,304 | 15,401 15,485 | 15,470 | 15,372] 15,440] 15,348] 15,299] 15,311 15,343 
Employment-pop- ; 
ulation ratio” 60.6 60.8 60.6 60.4 60.3 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.1 
Unemployed aa 1,309 cee 1,296 1,269 1,301 1,185 1,226 1,247 1,272 1,401 1,251 1,441 1,367 1,328 1 413 
Unemployment rate... 8.0 7.6 7.8 tak 7.9 7.2 7.4 15 76 8.4 L es) 8.6 8.2 8.0 | 8.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 
Employment status 9 sed a 
1999 2000 June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ occ. 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,355] 22,422 | 22,488 | 22,555] 22,618] 22,687] 22,749] 22,769] 22,830 | 22,889] 22957! 23,021] 23,090 
Civilian labor force.............4 14,665 15,368 15,320 15,243 15,312 15,513 15,491 15,626 15,671 15,540 15,653 15,770 15,775 15,608 15,670 
Participation rate. 68.6 68.5 68.0 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.1 68.6 68.9 68.7 67.8 67.4 
Employed.............- 14,492 14,456 14,384 14,439 14,647 14,711 14,686 14,772 14,612 14,673 14,782 14,747 14,634 14,538 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.4 64.7 64.7 64.2 64.2 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 63.8 64.3 64.6 64.2 63.6 63.0 
Unemployed............-:-++ 945 876 864 859 873 866 780 940 899 989 980 988 1,028 975 1,032 
Unemployment rate... 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. ~ 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Selected categories 
1999 2000 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 
Men.... 771,446 72,293 72,240 72,141 72,379 72,398 | 72,427 72,354 72,534 | 72,589 72,359 | 72,201 72,245 | 71,978 71,926 
Women.. eee 62,042 | 62,915| 62,943 62,757] 62,560 62,912] 63,037 | 63,124] 63,302] 63,410] 63,456| 63,578 | 63,109] 63,125] 63,006 
Married men, spouse 
POSEN... cece] 43,254 | 43,368 | 43,364] 43,308] 43,375] 43,321] 43,345] 43,251 | 43,293] 43,134] 43,340) 43,385] 43,516| 43,733] 43,428 
Married women, spouse 
present... eee 33,450 33,708 33,745 33,621 33,507 33,491 33,622 33,633 33,635 | 34,249 34,059 | 34,080 33,662 33,686 33,380 
Women who maintain 
[PEATE TESS song -eeeseeine ees 8,229 8,387 8,340 8,460 8,492 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 8,160 8,319 8,529 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,051 2,065 2,048 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 1,902 1,958 1,775 
Self-employed workers.. | 1,297 1,233 1,187 1,189 1,241 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 1,223 1,201 1,166 
Unpaid family workers.......... 40 38 44 39 36 38 32 25 34 25 29 36 47 38 36 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 121,323 | 123,128 | 123,020 | 122,744 | 122,931 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 | 123,395 | 123,416 | 123,009 
Government..........-. 18,903 19,053 | 18,836 | 18,592] 18644) 19,003) 19,073] 19,146] 19,352] 18,843} 19,103] 19,134] 18854] 19,067] 18,812 
Private industries.... 102,420 | 104,076 | 104,184 | 104,152 | 104,287 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 | 104,541 | 104,349 | 104,197 

Private households.. 933 890 926 821 781 824 812 827 879 859 823 881 812 789 744 
Other.....0.eseeceeceeseeeeee-e| 101,487 | 103,186 | 103,258 | 103,331 | 103,506 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 | 103,729 | 103,559 | 103,453 
Self-employed workers....... 4 8,790 8,674 8,660 8,619 8,618 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 8,608 8,530 8,741 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 101 74 86 114 108 136 128 121 110 142 138 93 103 94 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
REASONS reese cs nes nscowenavcese 1 (3,357 3,190 3,125 3,110 3,170 | 33,188 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 3,164 3,201 SHA 3,637 
Slack work or business 
conditions sani} 1,968 1,927 1,858 1,871 1,980 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 2,097 2,215 2,299 
Could only find part-time 
WON Keze soanadthonswasscaanacss 1,079 944 981 918 880 831 947 886 896 954 933 907 873 900 1,025 
Part time for noneconomic 
KOASONSsecisdeardeseeecsss ress 18,758 18,722 18,444 18,579 18,704 18,595 18,758 18,896 18,993 18,568 19,021 18,647 18,713 18,581 18,472 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FORSONS veces naee za casnecceass 3,189 3,045 2,981 2,972 3,038 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 3,061 3,197 3,532 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS, 2. scctc-csecesdacvanse 1,861 1,835 1,760 1,773 1,901 1,940 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 1,985 2,089 2,234 
Could only find part-time 
WOMK ccsecsavescctescasccsensce 1,056 924 982 896 861 817 923 871 877 945 910 877 864 876 1,024 
Part time for noneconomic 
NDB ONS connec ces ttesencoarcaccee 18,040 18,509 | 18,132 18,061 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


ihe Pee aka Re Annual average 2000 | 2001 
cs age tty 1999 | 2000 | June} July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. ! Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. esi Apr. | May | June 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET......cceseeeeeeseeeeeeeees 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... eed 13.9 13.1 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 
Men, 20 years and over. 3.5 3.3 See) oe 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 
Women, 20 years And OVEF........eseeseeed 3.8 3.6 37 Shi/ Sof 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 
WhiIRG, totals ccccsescisscsorsvccscacesecerssesevacse Sw, 25 3.4 a5 3.6 35 3.4 11.5 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 12.0 11.4 9.9 11.5 12.0 11.4 11.2 11.7 11.5 iy 10.9 11.6 11.8 11.8 12.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 12.6 12.3 inleré 12.5 13.1 12.2 11.8 12.4 12.2 13:3 12.6 11.8 12.8 13.1 14.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 11.3 10.4 7.9 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 11.2 10.8 10.5 10.6 
Men, 20 years ANd OVE... eeeeereees 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.6 
Women, 20 years and OVET.......+.+++++4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.5 3.4 3.3 
Black total cccsrcentcsattwanecsettescesisi ese 8.0 7.6 7.8 al 7.9 ee. 7.4 7.5 7.6 8.4 7.5 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 27.9 24.7 25.6 26.4 26.8 24.1 23.9 21.9 26.7 27.9 28.8 28.9 31.6 25.1 28.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 30.9 26.4 31.5 25.7 <i lEy/ 26.7 27.0 22.5 30.1 26.9 31.7 Ziel 34.9 30.0 30.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 25.1 23.0 19.3 Zia 22.3 21.7 21.2 213 23.4 28.9 25.7 30.2 28.6 20.3 26.0 
Men, 20 years and over... ; 6.7 7.0 6.9 6.8 7.2 6.5 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 6.6 8.5 8.2 7.6 7.8 
Women, 20 years and OVE... 6.8 6.3 6.5 6.3 6.2 5.8 5.8 6.2 5.7 7.3 5.8 6.3 5.5 6.4 6.8 
Hispanic origin, total... 6.4 5:4 5.6 5.6 Cy/ 5.6 5.0 6.0 §.7 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 
Married men, spouse present..........-.. 2.2 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.2 2 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 
Married women, spouse present........, 2S 2.7 2.6 27 2.8 Pai 2.5 2.5 2.6 25 2.6 eli 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Women who maintain familiés............] 6.4 5.9 6.0 tel, 6.0 5.4 5.4 2 Oa 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 
Full-time workers 1 44 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 
Part-time WOFKEYS........sssseceecssesccrseeesed 5.0 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.9 4.8 4.8 ie) 46 §.3 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOIKGISiccsreveeeticvsressnccsevecarecanccus taser scree 4.3 
MiNING:eccsrcereesecctccerasecccersess 5.7 
Construction. 7.0 
Manufacturing... 3.6 
Durable goods...... 3.5 
Nondurable goods............0+++ 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities. 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. st 5.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 
SOMGOS 5. ssecssscuxcsccvsvescdsossieteasseccneesecess 41 
Government WOFKETS......ccceseeeeeees 2.2 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 6.7 
High school graduates, no college.... 3.5 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
2.8 
College graduates.... 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2000 


2001 
unemployment 1999 2000 


June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June 


Less than 5 Weeks..............:ccsseee 2,568 2,543 | 2,572 2,493 | 2,567} 2,498) 2,510} 2,531 2,440 | 2,613 


2,797 2,674 2,958 2,679 2,809 

5 to 14 weeks 1,832 1,803 1,776 1,811 1,832 1,750 1,755 1,796 1,852 1,977 1,669 1,992 1,977 2,028 2,084 
15 weeks and over 1,480 1,309 1,260 1,319 1,373 1,247 1,311 1,317 1,326 1301 1,490 pon le 1,499 1,484 1,540 
15 to 26 weeks 755 665 609 650 673 618 702 713 675 731 793 814 759 852 804 
27 weeks and OVET............ccc00sc000 725 644 651 669 700 629 609 604 651 640 697 703 740 632 737 
Mean duration, in weeksS.............0.. 13.4 12.6 12.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 13.0 12.6 122 13.0 
Median duration, in weeks.............. | 6.4 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.1 5.3 641 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 6.5 5.8 6.5 6.2 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2000 2001 

unemployment 1999 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 

ONS WONG rot ncc scsi escd 2,622 2,492 2,439 2,450 2,585 2,502 2,446 2,501 2,514 2,742 2,853 2,963 3,199 3,159 3,291 
On temporary layOff.........:.seeeeee | 848 842 917 857 907 837 825 877 937 1,032 945 991 1,053 1,084 940 
Not on temporary layoff..........0++ 1,774 1,650 1,522 1,593 1,678 1,665 1,621 1,624 1677 1,711 1,908 1,972 2,146 2,075 | 2,351 
Job leavers ! 783 775 692 788 780 756 815 768 746 838 820 814 749 820 810 
SS Te a Eee 2,005 1,957 2,042 1,960 1,930 1,798 1,868 1,936 1,899 1,956 1,927 1,908 2,005 1,801 1,906 
N@W GRtaAIntts ccc. cnccrectrentnernrsncaroncess 469 431 416 412 503 429 398 429 466 446 372 382 462 482 477 

Percent of unemployed 
MotoserS ee 44.6 44.1 43.6 43.7 44.6 45.6 44.3 44.4 44.7 45.8 47.8 48.8 49.9 50.4 50.8 
On temporary layoff... — 14.4 14.9 16.4 15.3 15.6 15.3 14.9 15.6 16.7 17.2 15.8 16.3 16.4 17.3 14.5 
Not on temporary layoff................ 30.2 29.2 27.2 28.4 28.9 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 28.6 32.0 32.5 33.5 33.1 36.3 
JOD IEAVEFS..... ce eeeseeeeee é 13.3 13.7 12.4 14.0 13.5 13.8 14.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 13.7 13.4 Ths 13.1 12.5 
Reentrants.... 2 34.1 34.6 36.5 34.9 33.3 32.8 33.8 34.4 33.8 32.7 32.3 31.4 31.3 28.8 29.4 
OW OTIS ncccscscicannrastetntaectnanzed 8.0 76 74 7.3 8.7 7.8 7.2 7.6 8.3 74 6.2 6.4 WAZ 77 74 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
IE IGSErSe ee ee ee 1.9 1.8 “hy 6 1.7 1.8 1.8 aif 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 24 2.3 2.2 2.3 
Job leavers... 6 6 5 6 6 5 6 eS) 5 6 6 6 5 6 6 
Reentrants 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 
New entrants E 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2000 2001 

Sex and age = ] T al a 
1999 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. foil | oe Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Total, 16 years and OVE... 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 44 4.5 
MI GIROV2A' VO ANS teccennyncre-setrrancesreses 9:9 9.3 9.1 9.2 9.4 8.9 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.6 9.5 10.0 10.4 9.9 10.4 
16 to 19 years... nat 13.9 13.1 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 
NOitON7; YOarSirccrsysccccteccarsaces 16.3 15.4 13.4 16.3 16.9 15.7 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 Wee: 16.0 16.7 15.5 16.0 
VS 't0) 19! Year'Si.icc.csccveseucsscsesss 12.4 11:5 10.7 11.5 12.6 USL 11.1 11.4 11.6 US: 11.0 12.3 12.6 12.2 13.1 
20 to 24 years... 7.5 fail 7.5 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 Ue 7.2 7.8 8.3 7.9 8.2 
25 years and over. 2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2:9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 
25 to 54 years........ | 3.2 3:1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 
55 years and OVE... 2.8 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.7 ork 2.8 2.9 2.6 EST / 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.8 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........0.0006 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.7 
WONO 24 VOars ci scrstescsssseresssnsees! 10.3 9.7 9.6 9.6 10.2 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.8 
16 to 19 years.. ea 14.7 14.0 14.2 14.1 15.8 13.7 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 15.5 13.8 15.1 15.3 15.9 
OAOMWAVOASiecreceessocreeee 17.0 16.8 15.9 17.5 lige 17.5 17.6 17.5 18.4 20.5 18.5 15.6 18.7 17.4 18.0 
TSAO OVCArSS wrccsceseeseecee 13.1 12.2 13.0 12.0 15:2 Aiea 10.7 11.3 11.7 11.8 13.1 12.7 12.8 13.9 14.5 
20 to 24 years. =a Well 7.3 7.0 7A 6.9 Ton 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.6 8.2 9.3 8.7 8.7 9.5 
25 YEAFS ANC OVET......eeseeeeeeeeeee 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.4 
ZONOS4 VOANSiyecaerectcestsntsse 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 
55 years and OVE?.........0e 2.8 2.7 2.3 2.4 PRI 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Women, 16 years and OVver............ 4.3 41 4] 4.2 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 
16 to 24 years...... % <<} 95 8.9 8.5 8.9 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.9 9.8 8.8 8.9 
16 to 19 years.. o 13.2 12.1 9.4 12.6 12.4 12.0 11.9 12.3 12.1 12.4 11.6 13.7 13.3 11.8 12.7 
16 tOi1'7) YOANSicscsccvicsovssvsssnc 15.5 14.0 10.7 15.0 16.8 13.8 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 15.7 16.4 14.5 13.6 14.0 
18 to 19 years... 11.6 10.8 8.2 10.9 9.8 11.0 11.6 11.5 11.6 11.3 8.7 11.9 12.4 10.4 11.6 
20 to 24 years... a aes 7.0 8.0 6.7 6.3 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 7A 6.7 
25 years AN OVET......sceseeeeeeseee| 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.5 
ZONOISAVGAIS escrerccecciastvsenen 3.4 3.8 
55 years and OVET........eeee| 2.8 2.5 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Ma Apr. jay M Apr. a 
State y P p State nid a J 
2000 2001 2001 2000 2001 2001? 
T Tt T 
PALADENTac caine eetaaxea sacs catenanateatannnrcoc ton 4.5 5.3 ATH MESS OUM actscescorscsestreseactottce ceo ce ares cae ean 3.4 4.0 3.8 
Alaska... 6.8 5.8 SON MONA A. cecnencevessaucstesarestecovsvcvgsxcayersserevecrs 3.4 3.0 2.8 
Arizona..... 3.9 4.3 : 3.1 3.0 2.8 
AYKANSAS SH «scsicsacccarsdisvaisanactecesoeonvecebumneecad 46 4.5 AGI NGVAGAL.. coscssecvstrsscors sseconmmcessn ay 3.8 49 4.4 
Calif OMAR cecencacceectnccscsaseee nem ceeavea saree 5.0 4.9 4°91 (New Hampshire: :.cccccisssssseecensssvescacsssacencs 3.1 7d) 2.8 
GONDAD Orc ccnacanecaeencxessceee seeneaevavesQeercammerees 2.7 PAT 2:8) NOW SEIS OY rrccccecycrxsessrsereccscsvonctecesseoncencsey 3.7 4.2 4.3 
Connecticut 23 2.2 27S ii NOW MOXIC Ob: ix siti sss csteveseencssteesececeser secon 4.7 5.6 On7 
DIGIRWIG Sis ccescavacccacsssees 4.0 3.3 3.4]| New York 4.6 4.3 4.3 
District of Columbia... 5.6 4.6 4:9) North Carolinais.:.c-c.ccsxes-.0.ccceeraceeeaecseeey 3.6 4.9 5.2 
THONGS. sce ccnassckacacosaenaicansmsqueseducsausisncseecene 3.6 3.9 3.9) North Dakotascccssscacenccnis-accctcacoreecccaeetenaeres 3.0 2.6 2.3 
(QB ONM A ranccat accuse srecassestieecomsemveseneseaeeee ee 3.9 4.0 Sal OO scvcrecssseescexarcestwaeenea sv ahascheeeataea eee 41 3.9 4.0 
Hawaii 4.3 4.8 4.3|| Oklahoma.. Sia 2.9 2.9 
BIE 10) seosresern armen pmertnsnecopseeancosgce scenes: 4.8 4.9 4.8]| Oregon....... 5.1 5.2 5.6 
Illinois... 4.3 5.4 5:2] IRONS YIVaNa,s.scc-cetesccassonesscooree neeeeeece ee 44 4.4 4.7 
INGIANAL..5.-c:scssseecssctesaecs 3.5 2.9 SHAli| (RHOGeISIANG car-cis.cesscoocecaseceseosesnacstecess 4.3 4.4 4.5 
lowa. 2.6 are 2,61, SOUL CATOUMA accra csesseccere-cueeteseescenen en teeee 41 4.3 4.4 
IANSAS Nis ssccpacaachisrcsssnctchestn-tacontsaeeeseer 3.9 3.5 3:6 ||; South) DAkOtassc-..s-ccnucossecesnuseceaseasrereveereee 2.4 25 2.6 
KG MRICKY 2.25.5 sessestyconasatnncaseracaeuccretrel 41 5.4 3.9 4.3 41 
BOQURSHEN ArecavenceetoncsnceestenceananereensrscavaenenvarsH 5.5 5.4 4.3 4.3 4.5 
alive scan cocaseecnere ators saa sccenceae =seeaees 3.8 3. 3.2 3.9 4.0 
Manylatad 5. ciscteccqno.cetccstenccndenecasaceskecncas 4.0 3.6 Syd): MONMON ES. <ceccctss carsceesususpeccneseect anes enceree cel 3.0 3.1 2.9 
Massachusetts: ii.c-ciccstcsncises:ccevascancccesscseses Car BZ SGT INGUIN Avr sc .excadsopsecaee ys ees eaten ee eeeeee 22 Poet 3.0 
Michigan......... 35 4.6 5:0], Washingtomics....cceren carseat eeerees 5.2 5.8 5.5 
IVNIVEROS OCA oo cczc van cree cn eenesausciosteventnncersnycore) 3.3 3.9 3.9]| West Virginia. 5.6 ‘Oat 5.3 
MISSISSIPDU 2: screccsvcerccessexesccarssearcecanvacens: 6.0 5.0 SLO WISCONSIN ea enc ccovs.cacetveascevncesentemrooccunee 3.7 4.2 44 
WYOMING ison carcn-secenesersceserscenpncesshneenosssrseeey 4.0 3.4 3.6 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
State p State Pp 
2000 2001 2001 2000 2001 2001 
PUAB ANIA tacsvessassccesssvastheasiens dotcane 1,938.5 1,926.2 4,925.5) Il MISSOUN Ec cosenecsccxescssqpaohiecataxep anaes PATIL p 2,756.9 2,746.3 
PIASK A rvcnntecssstesizckcorearsectetecoaneed 283.5 287.5 268i) Montanat.cve eran eee 389.4 393.1 393.2 
VAG TA6) IY: Wo PPE SY ROS eo 2,246.8 2,276.4 232 76.7) NING braskaieees..-.<qccseetmrsecse-a:seneeee 908.9 911.3 914.2 
Arkansas. 1,161.3 1,164.2 1,165.4 1,024.0 1,068.6 1,070.4 
California......... 14,479.5| 14,818.3 14,813.4 621.5 627.3 627.0 
CONDADO seesecccteneccsccteenseeeressersoesd 2,209.1 2,270.4 2265.2:9|l| NOW JET SOYienccvcctenceencrerscacaressccenes 3,998.8 4,027.3 4,028.2 
GOnnecticutisiecss.:.ttedoneescessascees 1,695.2 1,700.8 A701 Ba NOW! M@XIGOicc..sserceves-csscsnsereee i 744.4 754.7 757.5 
DGIAWATC inc tescce ie cassissuncceribessanccser 418.7 425.4 AQA 7 SINOW! VOLK eeisavesccs<sceantoneeewnccoveceees 8,636.4 8,729.5 8,722.2 
District of Columbia.. 645.9 649.9 651.3 || North Carolina... = (G,042"4 3,975.7 3,985.4 
Florida. TAWA? 7,264.1 7e286:7 NW NOrthi Dak Ota cccrecetenee sree esceereoe 328.0 328.6 S271. 
GEORGIA saterorsecsssssatraereeonaases 3,983.1 4,045.6 A052:0' WN) OM scsi viesteccssmesnectusanvaaeranctved 5,641.2 5,652.1 5,641.5 
PAWN ics stots cancasstpeatcreccsa 550.8 560.0 557.8: ||) OKLANOMAsccecscssccxecasesseesesesspeatesesss 1,487.8 1,501.2 1,498.3 
[DaNOniansececsccssverveccosecesyexeb =e mes ats 561.3 564.8 5GO8:27\ | OLEGOMN cecrsoe-cancesemncrettens=eene tence 1,607.1 1,600.5 1,598.4 
Illinois... 6,042.3 6,058.2 6,058.5 || Pennsylvania. ai ‘5,693.1 5,736.6 5,732.9 
Indiana. 3,011.0 2,995.8 2,996.2 || Rhode Island............seseeseeeeee 476.3 478.8 478.8 
NOW Ase cucascensercttcuntdevine Seserbadsan nd 1,476.6 1,482.0 1,477.9 ||) South Carolina,....-<:.:...1..c00s--s002- 1,878.1 1,893.0 1,898.6 
KAWSASH enter cssvctsreiesereenecterasracs: 1,349.5 1,363.7 1,367.0 || South Dakota... 379.1 378.7 381.3 
KOTUIGKY neeecassedeereacetactaseneaaas 1,821.5 1,835.9 1,839.0 || Tennessee.... 2,733.2 2,759.7 2,753.9 
Louisiana. 1,936.3 1,951.7 1,948.7 |) Texas...... 9,436.8 9,626.4 9,640.0 
Maine....... 604.0 611.9 GSHOLG italics ceccssteatscsayecz axcearsneaessaane eae 1,075.0 1,092.5 1,093.4 
MeV LANG ssosc ode eotenevcecevtentaatacrens 2,451.2 2,473.3 QATSSZ |PMONMON ticsctaseseacvaseeatepceenesesereeees 298.2 299.9 299.9 
MaSSACHUSOUS 5 .ceccceteceecieestsacsannea 3,312.9 3,362.8 3,365.7 || Virginia....... 3,503.8 3,560.6 3,562.6 
Michigan secntescanncstsreerceamener 4,684.1 4,693.1 4,676.5 || Washington... 2,719.0 2,744.2 2,745.0 
Minnesota... ia 2,667.4 2,689.2 2,693.2 || West Virginia. re 746.9 739.7 737.4 
MISSISSI DDI iiossccansvecseezneasvesaree->ceur 1,161.3 1,145.5 1,1 49,6) || WISCONSIN ivencsscestseccscrssceeeaseene nes 2,834.1 2,848.8 2,843.8 
WYOMING oesecer tenes ecececsrtarcrncecetane 238.6 245.1 243.6 
P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


aaicee Annual average 2000 2001 
ndustry 
1999 | 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 
tT z 
128,916 | 131,739 | 131,969 | 131,899 | 131,837 | 132,046 132,145 | 132,279 | 132,367 | 132,428 | 132,595 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,437 


a 108,709 | 111,079 | 111,029 | 111,180 | 111,237 | 111,463 | 111,564 | 111,689 | 111,753 111,799 | 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,622 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 
GOODS-PRODUCING 25,507 | 25,709| 25,727] 25,774] 25,727) 25,696} 25,713] 25,711 25,688 | 25,633] 25,627] 25,602] 25,421 25,324 | 25,198 
Mining ........ “ 539 543 453 542 543 547 561 548 548 550 555 567 560 564 565 
Metal mining............-. a 44 41 41 40 40 40 40 40 41 39 39 38 37 37 35 
Oil and gas extraction... 297 311 312 313 313 316 320 319 320 325 328 331 335 339 340 

Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPLTUCIS .sac-sesccseoseccceesnar 113 114 113 113 114 115 115 114 112 111 113 113 113 112 112 
CONStrUuCtlOn ss cecicetccssssscsseveveooccas 6,415 6,698 6,663 6,678 6,699 6,728 6,758 6,781 6,791 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,867 
General building contractors... 1,458 1,528 1,520 1,520 1,525 1,538 1,549 1,548 1,543 1,538 1,555 7,552 1,548 1,556 1,549 

Heavy construction, except 

building 874 901 896 897 900 900 904 909 913 921 930 938 915 923 926 
Special trades contractors.. 4,084 4,269 4,247 4,256 4,274 4,290 4,305 4,324 4,335 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,392 


18,552 | 18,469] 18,521 18,554 18,485 18,421 18,404 18,382 18,349 | 18,257] 18,192 18,116 18,009 | 17,879 17,766 
12,747 | 12,628] 12,675] 12,688] 12,631 12,559 | 12,545) 12,511 12,466 | 12,394 12,323 | 12,254 12,166 | 12,066 11,963 
11,111 19,138) V1,168 |) 44,207 | 11,772 11,129} 11,126] 11,120 11,102 11,031 10,997 10,941 10,870 | 10,778 10,695 

7,596 7,591 7,617 7,635 7,608 7,568 7,560 7,544 7,517 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 7,160 


Manufacturing... 
Production workers... 


Durable goods 
Production workers... 


Lumber and wood products... 834 832 837 836 831 826 821 817 811 806 799 799 800 797 798 
Furniture and fixtures............... 548 558 559 565 559 560 559 557 555 552 549 548 543 540 532 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PNOGUCtS nxn comvneatsc ners 566 579 579 581 580 579 Bit 577 577 579 578 578 577 574 571 
Primary metal industries.......... 699 698 700 700 700 695 695 691 686 681 679 671 667 660 654 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,521 1,537 1,543 1,546 1,541 1,540 1,536 1,537 1,536 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,479 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDINONE oss. teecacovenssesanneriae 2,136 2,120 2,120 2,137 2,133 2,121 2,123 2,122 2,119 eri 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT... cceeeeeeseeeeeee » 368 361 354 362 365 364 365 365 366 369 370 369 367 366 357 
Electronic and other electrical 
QUINONE sic. cccnvvacrerssentersees 1,672 1,719 1,719 1,735 1,740 1,736 1,738 1,737 1,738 1,735 1,726 1715 1,684 1,656 1,624 
Electronic components and 
BCCOSSOMICS 2 coeeuscetsececcrsrar oct 641 682 678 689 695 698 704 708 710 714 711 702 686 670 649 


1,888 1,849 1,868 1,855 1,836 1,822 1,822 1,822 1,817 ire 1,786 1,775 1,768 1,757 1,752 


Transportation equipment. 
Motor vehicles and 


OQUIPIMONE...<..cecsecceserasscencnss 1,018 1,013 1,025 1,027 1,015 1,005 994 995 990 952 967 956 950 939 934 
Aircraft and parts...........:00 496 465 466 465 464 464 463 462 464 462 464 465 464 465 465 
Instruments and related 
PUOGUCIS ire ecnenenccnstheapettece| 855 852 849 856 856 858 861 865 867 870 871 871 866 865 865 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
IMGUSIGS:ccrmectossaseccestaeceetes 391 394 394 396 396 392 394 395 396 393 390 391 390 387 389 
Nondurable goods 7441 7,331 7,353 7,347 7,313 7,292 7,278 7,262 7,647 7,226 7,195 7,178 7,139 7.101 7,071 


Production workers.............. 5,150 5,038 5,058 5,053 5,023 4,991 4,985 4,967 4,949 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,854 4,831 4,803 
Food and kindred products...... 1,682 1,684 1,685 1,686 1,679 1,674 1,678 1,679 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,686 


TObaCCO PrOdUCts............-1 37 34 35 34 33 33 32 33 32 32 31 32 32 | 33 33 
Textile mill products.............04. 559 528 531 530 528 §23 518 514 510 505 496 494 489 | 480 472 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUCISi cc iiescinaereees 690 633 639 637 625 620 616 611 604 599 595 590 581 679 569 
Paper and allied products........ 668 657 657 656 655 655 655 654 652 651 645 642 641 639 635 
Printing and publishing............, 1,552 1,547 1,562 1,553 1,549 1,547 1,544 1,540 1,539 1,534 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,469 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,035 1,038 1,037 1,036 1,036 1,037 1,038 1,038 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,034 
Petroleum and coal products... 132 127 129 128 128 127 126 127 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products... 1,006 1,011 1,016 1,013 1,009 1,006 1,002 997 993 987 979 973 967 959 954 
Leather and leather products... 77 71 72 74 vA] 70 69 69 69 68 68 68 66 65 64 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............++| 103,409 | 106,050 | 106,242 | 106,125 | 106,110 | 106,350 | 106,432 | 106,568 | 106,679 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,239 
Transportation and public 
utilities 6,834 7,019 7,015 7,034 6,963 7,062 7,076 7,093 7,108 7,106 7,123 7,127 7,119 7,130 7,114 


Transportation... 


) 4,411 4,529 4,520 4,536 4,548 4,553 4,559 4,573 4,583 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,568 


Railroad transportation..... 235 236 233 235 236 235 234 235 232 229 231 230 230 230 227 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit... 478 476 472 477 478 478 477 478 478 479 480 480 477 483 482 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,810 1,856 1,854 1,860 1,860 1,861 1,861 1,864 1,866 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,865 
Water transportation..... 186 196 197 195 198 199 200 200 200 201 200 201 202 203 201 
Transportation by air..... ae 1,227 1,281 1,278 1,282 1,288 1,291 1,298 1,306 1,316 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 463 471 472 473 474 475 475 476 477 477 478 479 476 472 469 

Communications and public : 
RINGS sx eeadvacesater 2,423 2,490 2,495 2,498 2,415 2,509 2,517 2,520 2,525 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,546 


Communications.... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


BOWS OS ce csvcyres etek cas ected 863 851 851 851 850 849 849 848 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 
Wholesale trade.... 6,911 7,024 7,019 7,030 7,037 7,042 7,059 7,070 7,068 7,067 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 


1,560 1,639 1,644 1,647 1,565 1,660 1,668 1,672 1,678 1,679 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 


Retail trade..... ss] 22,848 | 23,307 | 23,280 | 23,311 | 23,348] 23,371 | 23,380] 23,395] 23,406] 23,415] 23,47 y 
Building materials and garden Oita aes at ees are 
SUPPNOSiccsernsesre ntacran\ccorhentsn| 988 1,016 1,016 1,014 1,015 1,012 1,012 1,011 1,010 1,007 1,007 1,00 
006} 999] 1, 
General merchandise stores.....] 2,798 2,837 2,831 2,820 2,830 2,834 2,829 2,835 2,822 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 2 os ys 
Department SLOTES......eeeseeereee| 2,459 2,491 2,482 2,470 2,483 | 2,487 | 2,481 2,492 2,480 2,448 2,462 2,451 2,459 2.473 2.476 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


SS 


Industry Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 L 2000 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May’ | June? 
Food stores... Peorerecee eye Te 3,521 3,522 3,523] 3,526 3,520 3,528 | 3,527 3,532 3,538 3,548} 3,550 3,562 3,553 | 3,547 


Automotive dealers and 
service stations... 


2,368} 2,412) 2,410) 2,412) 2418] 2,420] 2,426] 2,426] 2,425| 2,424| 2,424] 2,420| 2,421] 2,428] 2,430 


New and used car dealers... 1,080 1,114 1,114 1,116 1,118 1,120 1,122 1,123 1,123 1,124 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,127 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,171 1,193 1,190 1,196 1,195 1,202 1,202 1,208 1,214 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1,228 
Furniture and home furnishings 

SONS cease cetancancoethenceeeenecaxzeaes 1,087 1,134 1,136 1,135 1,138 1,138 1,142 1,144 1,148 1,147 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 


Eating and drinking places........ 


J 7,961 | 8,114 8,098 8,123 8,132 8,138 8,137 8,142 8,149 8,157 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 
Miscellaneous retail 


establishments.................... 2,978 3,080 3,077 3,088 3,094 3,098 3,105 3,103 3,106 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 3,155 3,151 
Finance, insurance, and | 
real estate... 7,556 7,560 | 7,541 7,546 7,549 7,556 7,569 7,575 7,582 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 


Finance......... 
Depository institutions.... 
Commercial banks.... 


Savings institutions... seal 254 | 253 253 252 253 253 253 253 253 253 254 254 255 255 256 
Nondepository institutions......., 709 | 681 676 675 674 677 678 678 677 678 683 686 691 697 701 
Security and commodity | | 

brokers... fe 4 689 | 748 745 | 751 756 762 767 770 774 TAME 781 781 780 776 766 
Holding and ether fiessinant | : 

234 | 251 250 251 253 255 257 248 259 259 259 260 258 260 261 


2,368 2,346 2,345 2,340 2,341 2,335 2,337 2,340 2,339 2,346 2,351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 
1,610 1,589 1,590 1,585 1,585 1,580 1,580 1,583 1,582 1,588 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 


Insurance agents, brokers, 


and service | 758 757 765 755 756 755 757 757 757 758 759 760 760 760 758 
Real estate.......... | 1,504 1,497 1,495 1,501 1,503 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,507 
Services’ 40,460 | 14,447] 40,495) 40,613] 40,736 | 40,767] 40,845 | 40,901} 40,984] 41,020} 41,073) 40,993} 41,078| 41,087 


Agricultural services.. nee = 766 801 795 798 801 804 808 811 813 818 821 828 824 834 834 
Hotels and other lodging places| 1,848 1,912 1,917 1,923 1,923 1,924 1,927 1,939 1,946 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,835 1,922 
Personal services. 1,226 1,251 1,247 1,250 1,256 1,257 1,259 1,261 1,265 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 1,277 1,280 
Business services... 9,300 9,858 9,876 9,884 9,921 9,965 9,939 9,933 9,893 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,668 


Services to buildings.......... rod 983 994 992 994 994 995 994 998 1,002 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,009 
Personnel supply services......... 3,616 3,887 3,916 3,909 3,917 3,947 3,890 3,869 3,816 3,779 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,558 
Help supply services............. 3,248 3,487 3,517 3,505 3,506 3,547 3,465 3,461 3,404 3,372 3,339 3,201 3,202 3,198 3,160 
Computer and data 
Processing ServiCeS............... 1,875 2,095 2,091 2,106 2,114 2,124 2,135 2,152 2,164 2,176 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 
Auto repair services 
and parking... Socdearmccccd! ) 008 1,248 1,240 1,248 1,254 1,260 1,266 1,270 1,278 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,302 
Miscellaneous repair services..., 372 366 365 365 366 366 366 366 365 365 365 364 364 363 361 
TAHIONT PIOUNOS oan can oeesnn es | 599 594 597 596 596 590 588 593 597 600 600 605 601 587 596 
Amusement and recreation 
EEE cg cts canctenatoa sine sano 1,651 1,728 1,726 1,735 1,741 1,738 1,747 1,755 1,759 1,769 1,772 1775 1,764 1,787 1,776 
Health S@rvices............:0cccsceeeee | 10,036] 10,197] 10,078} 10,097} 10,114} 10,131 10,146 | 10,164) 10,184} 10,211 10,236 | 10,259] 10,280) 10,296} 10,329 
Offices and clinics of medical 
NUNS os os ns cestdcr den cases nas 1,875 1,924 1,921 1,923 1,926 1,933 1,938 1,941 1,948 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 
Nursing and personal care 
TM staspoicec vaio re 1,786 1,795 1,793 1,793 1,798 1,797 1,799 1,800 1,803 1,806 1,806 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,820 
Hospitals ee asic cccccensend 3,974 3,990 3,982 3,988 3,993 4,001 4,005 4,016 4,025 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 
Home health care services...... 636 643 643 645 645 645 646 644 642 646 645 648 646 645 648 
LSA SONVICS as os vi rice cnetereescead 996 1,009 1,010 1,010 1,011 1,013 1,014 1,013 1,015 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 


2,267 2,325 2,335 2,337 2,352 2,344 2,329 2,338 2,357 2,363 2,375 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,429 
2,783 2,903 2,887 2,883 2,889 2,928 2,950 2,958 2,977 2,985 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,052 


Educational services 
Social services........... 


Child day care services.. 680 712 712 715 719 719 724 727 729 732 734 739 743 745 752 
Residential care on 771 806 804 807 809 813 817 820 823 827 829 831 835 835 842 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens..........0.-+4 99 106 106 107 107 107 107 108 108 109 110 110 109 110 111 
Membership organizations........ 2,436 2,475 2,474 2,466 2,470 2,482 2,482 2,486 2,487 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,497 
Engineering and management 
DOR WCEDS sears atoe eter sazixanieseds 3,256 3,419 3,421 3,423 3,440 3,455 3,467 3,478 3,490 3,496 3,504 510 3,517 3,512 3,529 
Engineering and architectural 
ORM S res orev en toanunersiesens-os 957 1,017 1,018 1,022 1,026 1,030 1,034 1,035 1,040 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,060 
Management and public 
relations... 1,090 1,089 1,090 1,098 1,102 1,108 1,113 1,116 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 1,121 1,125 
Government... 20,681 | 20,940] 20,719| 20,600] 20,583} 20,581] 20,590 | 20,614) 20,629} 20,680] 20,711 | 20,747 | 20,770} 20,815 
Federal... Bakar SAN 3,101 2,820 2,653 2,623 2,622 2,620 2,613 2,613 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,601 
Federal, ‘except Postal 
Service..... 1,796 1,917 2,238 1,957 1,790 1,762 1,762 1,761 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 1,752 
State... 4,709 4,785 4,776 4,782 4,794 4,813 4,798 4,798 4,809 4,800 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,880 
Education. 1,983 2,032 2,029 2,033 2,037 2,051 2,035 2,033 2,037 2,028 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,087 


Other State govemmert... 2,726 2,753 2,747 2,749 2,757 2,762 2,763 2,765 2,772 2,772 2,777 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,793 
EB OCaLE cvsssrsatreatsniercnszveses 12,829 | 13,119] 13,063] 13,117] 13,153] 13,147] 13,161 13,172 | 13,192] 13,216] 13,240] 13,262 | 13,285] 13,304] 13,334 
Education... 7,289 7,440 7,396 7,438 7,456 7,439 7,445 7,449 7,457 7,468 7,479 7,492 7,495 7,612 7,521 
Other local governmen 5,540 5,679 5,667 5,679 5,697 5,708 5,716 §,723 5,735 5,748 5,761 5,770 5,790 5,792 §,813 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


a  L, 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Indust 
y 1999 2000 June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. = Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 
| gate 
PRIVATE SECTOR  cccccscccsccnceowessvecs 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............20ceeeeecee eed 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.1 40.8 40.7 40.8 40.6 40.1 40.5 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.5 40.3 
MINING Fiery ensceieseaeeserecee-cesssstnssestacucessany 43.2 43.1 43.0 43.2 43.1 43.0 43.1 43.0 42.5 43.1 43.2 43.8 44.0 43.9 43.3 
MANUFACTURING............cc00eeeeeeeeeseees 41.7 416 41.7 41.8 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.2 40.6 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 
OVEMIMO NOUNS arrescorecsetreceeucee-ccversees 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Durable QOOdS............ccscssesenccsensesnes 42.2 42.1 42.2 42.4 41.9 41.8 41.9 41.6 41.0 41.3 411 41.3 41.3 41.0 40.9 
OVENEHMO NOUNS canscccreescrenescoseetnpsacens 4.8 47 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.1 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Lumber and wood products 411 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.8 40.2 39.8 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.3 
Furniture and fixtures................ 40.3 40.0 40.2 40.1 39.6 39.7 39.7 39.4 38.8 39.2 39.1 39.1 39.3 38.6 38.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products 43.4 43.1 42.8 43.2 43.0 42.9 43.2 43.0 42.3 43.0 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 441 
Primary metal industries..............:0++4] 44.5 44.9 45.1 45.2 44.7 44.7 44.4 44.4 43.5 43.8 43.2 43.4 44.3 43.5 43.8 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DIOGUCtSoresats-s..ssscierecsiysertvecesscrsne 45.2 46.0 46.5 46.2 45.9 45.8 45.1 45.2 44.7 44.7 44.4 44.4 45.4 44.6 45.1 
Fabricated metal products 42.4 42.6 42.7 43.0 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.1 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.5 42.1 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.1 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment....... 41.2 441 41.2 41.5 40.5 40.7 40.7 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 
Transportation equipment...... aaa 43.8 43.4 43.6 43.7 43.2 42.9 43.0 42.5 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 45.0 44.4 44.7 44.5 44.3 43.8 43.9 43.2 41.5 42.1 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 42.9 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 41.3 41.5 41.6 40.9 41.1 41.2 41.2 40.7 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............] 39.8 39.0 39.0 39.3 38.7 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 
Nondurable goods...........::ssssseeseeeeseee 40.9 40.8 40.8 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.1 40.6 40.4 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.3 
OQVENIME NOUS issccacctsesscscarsscssverarssnt 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 
Food and kindred products. 41.8 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.5 41.4 40.9 41.3 41.1 41.2 41.3 411 41.2 
Textile mill products........ é pe 40.9 41.2 41.1 41.6 40.8 40.8 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.7 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.5 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.5 37.8 37.9 38.1 37.7 37.6 37.5 37.6 37.2 37.6 37.6 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 
Paper and allied products...............00. 43.4 42.5 42.6 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.2 41.7 41.9 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 
Printing and publishing............:ccee 38.1 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.2 | 37.0 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.2 38.0 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products............ 43.0 42.5 42.4 42.7 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.1 42.1 42.6 42.3 42.3 42.6 42.4 42.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASUCS PTOGUCUS ore sseiccacssenyssrersesumns 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.0 40.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.7 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.4 37.5 37.4 37.6 37.4 37.3 37.4 37.3 36.8 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............-000eeeene 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.7 S2iu 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: -<.c.cesevencccssanceuss 38.7 38.6 38.5 38.5 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.6 38.7 38.7 38.5 38.3 38.1 38.1 
WHOLESALE TRADE...............00scesscsse 38.3 38.5 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 
RETAIL TRADE. occ onceniesc ccversrvsnsccssssccssedd 29.0 28.8 28.7 


° = preliminary. 


Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry 

1999 | 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May’ | June? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.72 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.84 | $13.90 | $13.97 | $14.03 | $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 
Goods-producing.............:.c.ceseeeeees 14.83 | 15.40] 15.35] 15.38) 15.45] 15.47] 15.57] 15.63] 15.65] 15.67] 15.74] 15.79] 15.78] 15.86] 15.91 
MIDIAG ss ses sessucarccasndocenxcecuatensycccttetasssins AZ.OSNT Areas NL29 I MZ29 Ved), W724 eteCOn le WnSSie lizeASy AO ie52) le edieO ON mlicOCN| | eliO4 Nico 
GOnStHUGHON cnet cas csnsctstutecacasvnecadtieel 17.19} 17.88) 17.80] 17.86] 17.93) 17.97] 1802] 18.16] 18.17] 18.28] 18.30] 18.33] 18.15] 18.22] 18.29 
IMMANUESCRITIAG ans cccoszacesssarcerssatcateincese 13.90} 14.38] 14.35] 14.37] 1443] 14.44] 14.54] 14.57] 14.58) 14.54] 14.63] 14.66] 14.72] 14.78] 14.81 
Excluding overtime........c.essessseseeees } 13.17] 13.62] 13.60] 13.62] 13.69] 13.73] 13.80] 13.84] 13.88] 13.83] 13.94] 13.96] 14.04] 14.09] 14.13 
Service-Producing.............csesceeseeeees 12.73 | 18.24) 18.22) 18.24) 13:29 13.34 18.39) 13.46] 13.53 13:54] 13.62) 13168] 13.73) 13:76) 13:84 
Transportation and public utilities.......| 15.69]. 16.22 | 16.26) 16.18] 16.27] 16.31 | 16.39] 16.42] 16.50] 16.51| 16.64) 16.68] 16.74] 16.76] 16.89 
Wholesale trade.... mej | 14059) 15.20)) 15:29) 15:245)) 15:25) 15:83") 15.37 |) 15:447 |) 15551 15.53))5 15:60) 5:68 5:74) 5:70) toed: 
FROLAN NAO rr ccotacleoscsnnatcrusceaneaaniicns 1 9.09 9.46 9.44 9.47 9.50 9.54 9.57 9.61 9.65 9.64 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.79 9.84 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.62 15:07 |) 19:04, 18:07 |) 15:13") 15:19") 15.20)" 15.287" 15.351 15.449)" “15:55. 15:61 15.64} 15.74] 15.84 
SEIMIGOS Se cxtccac ccstsisstercas fernssterceasrthes 13.37 | 13.91] 13.87] 13.92] 13.97] 14.01] 14.07] 14.16] 14.23] 14.25] 14.35] 14.40] 14.48] 14.49] 14.55 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) : 
Co) eee 7.86 7.89 7.87 7.87 7.90 7.88 7.90 7.92 7.94 7.90 7.92 7.95 7.94 7.93 7.95 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ind Annual average 2000 | 2001 
ndust ] 
ry 1999 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May- | June® 
| L 
PRIVATE SECTOR i: cccccescoccossvecsncser=oe $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.63 | $13.69 | $13.68 | $13.89 | $13.97 | $13.99 | $14.04 | $14.10 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 
MINING oe cee eect ere cat sve -cenere oncarureecs 17.05 47.24) 17.15| 17.21] 17.13] 17.16] 17.28] 17.32] 17.54] 17.67] 17.61| 17.57] 17.60} 17.49] %7.62 
GONSTIRUGTION rescencconecceneeccecessescorence 17.19 17.88| 17.73] 17.92] 18.05] 18.17] 18.22] 18.20] 18.23] 18.17] 18.16] 18.30] 18.07] 18.17] 18.22 
MANUFACTURING............c200seeseereeeees 13.90 14.38} 14.33| 1435| 14.36] 14.51] 14.53] 14.60] 14.67] 14.59] 14.61] 14.65) 14.74] 14.75} 14.79 
Durable: goodsiccccccsscceecesenrtenceesecceons 14.36 14.82 | 14.76] 14.74] 14.81] 14.96] 1499] 15.05] 15.11] 14.98] 15.03] 15.09] 15.14] 15.19] 15.24 
Lumber and wood products. ll aS. 11.93} 11.93] 11.99] 12.01] 12.07] 12.09] 12.07] 12.12] 12.13] 12.08) 12.08} 1213] 12.16] 12.19 
Furniture and fixtures......csecccseeeeeeee 11.29 11.73] 11.70] 11.76] 11.83] 11.88] 11.86] 11.90] 11.93] 11.92 | 12.03] 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.97 14.53 | 14.47] 14.58] 14.65 | 14.77] 14.75] 14.76] 14.72] 14.65] 14.68] 14.79] 14.96) 15.03} 15.14 
Primary metal industries..........0.0000+ 15.80 16.42 | 16.46| 16.67] 16.49| 16.54] 16.48] 16.58] 16.65] 16.66] 16.58] 16.63] 16.90) 16.82] 16.96 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 

PEOGU CESS crctencceecausnveventctessecssccesteest 18.84 19.82 | 20.00] 20.35] 19.97] 19.83] 19.84] 19.71] 19.88] 20.16] 20.05] 20.00] 20.37 | 20.26} 20.42 
Fabricated metal products...........-+ 13.50 13.87 | 13.82] 13.83] 13.85] 13.99] 14.01] 14.03] 14.09] 13.99] 14.03] 14.08] 14.11] 14.23] 14.26 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.03 15.55 | 15.49 | 15.57) 15.61 15.69 | 15.66] 15.67] 15.81 15.73 | 15.74 | 15.77 || 15:74 15.795) 15.81 
Electronic and other electrical 


GUIDING Nteteerrreccisace-sanstaceseatecsanes 13.43 13.86 | 13.66] 13.77] 13.76] 13.91 14.00 | 14.04] 14.17] 14.07] 14.16] 14.26] 1439] 14.38] 14.49 
Transportation equipment. cc IPAS) 18.45 | 18.40] 18.02] 18.37] 18.77] 18.88] 19.05] 19.00] 1857] 1868] 18.76] 18.77 | 18.83] 18.90 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.10 18.79 | 18.81 18.22 | 18.68] 19.12} 19.26} 19.43} 19.31 18.77 | 18.91 19.02 | 19.13] 19.18] 19.25 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.08 14.43 | 14.30] 14.46] 14.44] 14.58] 14.62] 1464] 1480] 14.64] 1460] 14.73] 14.80] 14.75] 14.81 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 11.26 11.63 | 11.55] 11.57] 11.56] 11.66] 11.75] 11.82] 11.94] 11.98} 11.98] 12.05] 12.04] 12.10] 12.05 
Nondurable goods...............-..00esee0+ 13.21 13.69 | 13.65] 13.75} 13.68] 13.80 | 13.81 13.89 | 13.97| 12.97] 13.97] 13.97] 1412] 14.07] 14.12 


12.11 12:50) |) 12:54) 125545)" 12.490) 12:59)" 12559!) 12:69) 2:74 12:70 | 12:65 || 12:68 || 9412279 |) 42:83) 12°87, 
19.87 21.57 | 22.52 | 22.90] 22.60] 22.13] 22.47] 21.85] 21.76] 21.34] 21.49] 22.63] 2259] 23.01] 23.21 


Food and kindred products.. 
Tobacco products...... 


Textile mill products..........0.. ss 10.81 TEACH AttSa) APA Sal ee Aikedey adeCONls WAST e272 7a eit S2a enn lee ran IO 11.30 | 11.29} 11.32 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.92 9.30 9.33 9.29 9.29 9.36 9.37 9.33 9.37 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.44 
Paper and allied products.................+. 15.88 16.25 | 16.21 16.36 | 16.27] 16.37] 16.43] 16.50] 16.61] 16.53] 16.54] 16.56] 16.74] 16.72] 16.90 
Printing and publishing... 13.96 14.40 | 14.33] 14.41 14.39 | 1456] 14.50] 1456] 1466] 14.59] 1464] 1469] 14.75] 14.75] 14.76 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.42 18.15 | 18.10] 18.33} 18.21 18.32 | 18.27] 18.35] 18.47] 18.34] 18.41 18.33 | 18.64] 18.52] 18.55 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.43 22:00 | 21:83] 21.93 |, 21:78) |) 22:06) 22:14) -22:23°) 22°31 |) "225101 22:21) 121-83) 122095 | ee2 1 6cn eel 7 oO 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCS PlOdUCtS 2. .cceecersseareeereene 12.40 12:85°|, 12:79)| 12:887]) 12:87, 12:96 | 12:987| 13.110") 13:20) 13:24 | S1S:3i 13.19' | 13:33:| 13.30} 13.30. 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.71 10:18} Ol} 10.135) 10:24") 10:31) 10:33 10°32} 10:37 |) 10:51 10:35 | 10:46 |" 10:37 1) 10:26) 10:35 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............ccsescessssseens] 15.69 16.22 | 16.18] 16.19 | 16.22] 16.31 16.38 | 16.43 | 16.53] 16.56) 16.68] 16.65] 16.78] 16.70] 16.81 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........-..esceseeceeeeeee 14.59 15.20) 15:12-) 15.27) | 15:19"|| 15.33 15:45] 15.459) 15.58." 15.563)" 15:62 1 15:58)" 15:86)" 15:66: | soar) 
FRET ANDRA DES. coasecocesadaxeccccecsccscssanace 9.09 9.46 9.39 9.40 9.41 9.58 9.59 9.61 9.65 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.78 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE..............2..0000000+ 14.62 15.07 | 14.93] 15.01] 14.99] 15.11] 15.24] 15.25} 15.32] 15.45|) 15.63] 15.67] 15.81 15.74 | 15.73 


SERVICES itecccneecenesnsemesensreeccceressseceeccsss 13.72 


13.78 | 13.74 


14.47 | 1448 | 14.58 14.40 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
Industry 9 2000 2001 
|_1999 | 2000 ir June | July {| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May? | June? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars................ $456.78 | $474.38 | $471.60 | $477.78 | $474.70 | $479.21 | $484.76 | $479.86 | $480.17 | $477.99 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 
Seasonally adjusted = - 473.34 473.00 473.34 476.10 478.16 479.17] 479.83 482.63 483.97 486.03 485.98 | 487.01 489.40 
Constant (1982) dollars.... 271.25 272.16 270.10 273.33 271.72 272.43 275.28 272.03 | 272.51 269.74 270.62 270.89 | 271.70 | 269.39 271.46 
MINING octishccsvcnaecescentescuteanceccs 736.56 743.04 742.60 748.64 746.87 751.61 756.86 743.03 747.20 750.98 751.95 757.27 765.60 | 769.56 | 769.99 
CONSTRUCTION.........cccsssescsesesrens 672.13 702.68 700.34 716.80 725.61 728.62 732.44 704.34 694.56 692.28 682.82 702.52 695.70 728.62 726.98 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars..............00. 579.63 598.21 598.99 592.66 594.50 606.52 604.45 607.36 | 607.34 596.73 591.71 597.72 588.13 |} 600.33 603.43 
Constant (1982) dollars..... 344.20 343.21 343.06 339.05 340.30 344.81 343.24 344.31 344.69 336.76 332.61 335.61 328.38 333.52 334.87 
Durable goods Durable goods 605.99 | 623.92 | 625.82) 614.66] 620.54] 632.81 631.08 | 633.61] 630.09} 615.68] 613.22) 620.20} 607.11] 624.31 626.36 
Lumber and wood products......1 473.06 489.13-| 495.10 489.19 494.02 496.08 499,32 494.87 | 486.01 477.92 473.54 483.20 483.99 | 497.34 497.35 
Furniture and fixtures................ | 454.99 469.20 472.68 466.87 473.20 481.14 474.40 474.81 476.01 464.88 461.95 467.15 457.45 | 462.22 467.78 
Stone, clay, and glass | | 
PU OGUGRS ona cecnacescconsnsstncscenee | 606.30 626.24 623.66 634.23 641.67 646.93 647.53 637.63 | 624.13 613.84 610.69 631.53 638.79 | 665.83 672.22 
Primary metal industries...........] 703.10 737.26 742.35 741.82 733.81 742.65 731.71 746.10 735.93 731.37 716.26 718.42 730.08 731.67 742.85 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products.................. 851.57 | 911.72 930.00 944.24 916.62 908.21 890.82 902.72 | 890.62 901.15 882.20 884.00 920.72 899.54 920.94 
Fabricated metal products........) 572.40 590.86 §94.26 | 583.63 585.86 598.77 §96.83 597.68 596.01 581.98 580.84 585.73 667.22 | 589.12 588.94 
Industrial machinery and | 
EQUIPMENR............-ceeeeeee| 632.76 | 656.21 655.23 | 653.94} 652.50} 658.98) 656.15} 658.14) 662.44} 655.94] 648.49] 651.30] 628.03] 644.23) 640.31 
Electronic and other electrical | | 
equipment... | 653.32 | 567.18} 562.79} 561.82 | 558.66) 573.09} 575.00) 575.64) 585.22 | 567.02| 566.40] 568.97) 554.02| 559.38) 569.46 
Transportation equipment......... 779.20 800.73 807.76 758.64 789.91 822.13 819.39 821.06 | 807.50 772.51 775.22 789.80 765.82 | 804.04 799.47 
Motor vehicles and | 
GOQUIDITIONE. <, ncescccesscercncecereaseeli O9-4.00 834.28 852.09 772.53 823.79 860.40 857.07 852.98 | 826.47 778.96 786.66 808.35 791.98 | 840.08 837.38 
Instruments and related 
PUNE ec coon Nan ahaa saan | 581.50| 595.96) 592.02| 595.75 | 587.71 597.78 | 602.34 | 607.56} 621.72) 603.17| 605.90} 605.40] 594.96] 602.48 | 602.77 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 488.15 453.57 450.45 | 446.60 448.53 | 455.91 457.08 | 457.43 | 460.88 | 454.04 454.04 461.52 450.30 | 458.59 462.72 
Nondurable goods...........:.-se0e | §40.29 558.55 556.92 559.63 556.78 567.18 564.83 569.49 | 569.98 565.79 560.20 561.59 659.15 564.21 569.04 
Food and kindred products. 506.20 $21.25 522.92 §24.17 525.83 535.08 528.78 §34.25 | 528.74 520.70 509.80 $13.54 §10.32 §22.18 528.96 
Tobacco products. 4 763.01 877.90 | 939.08 | 964.09 | 942.42 | 927.25| 878.12] 895.85} 892.16] 832.26 | 831.66 | 893.89] 885.53] 906.59 | 956.25 
Textile mill products.............../ 442.13 459.79} 459.67| 458.38) 458.49] 465.56] 457.06] 460.94] 462.07/| 459.59] 449.67 | 458.06] 444.09) 454.99] 459.59 
Apparel and other textile 
products.... setstsversaessessesee] 904-50 | 351.54 | 356.41} 349.30'| 351.16 | 352.87 | 352.31 352.67 | 353.25 | 349.31 352.87 | 355.70] 346.45] 355.88] 356.83 
Paper and allied products.......... 689.19 | 690.63] 687.30] 693.66 | 688.22 699.00] 699.92 | 706.20) 705.93] 697.57| 683.10] 687.24 | 688.01} 690.54] 701.35 
Printing and publishing.............. 531.88 | 551.52 | 547.41 550.46 | 549.70} 562.02} 558.25) 564.93] 564.41 555.88 | 557.78) 565.57 | 554.60] 556.08; 557.93 
Chemicals and allied products... 749.06 | 771.38) 767.44| 775.36] 766.64| 776.77| 772.82 | 778.04) 788.67) 781.28] 778.74] 773.53] 790.34] 783.40 | 780.96 
Petroleum and coal products....| 908.63 | 932.80] 910.31 | 925.45 | 886.45 | 930.93} 952.02) 955.89] 952.64) 987.87 | 957.25] 936.51 965.33 | 910.31} 932.61 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlAStICS PFOGUCTS..........0-rerereee 517.08 | 531.99 530.79 525.50 528.96 540.43 537.37, 539.72 543.84 544.16 543.05 §38.15 529.20 539.98 543.97 
Leather and leather products..... 363.15 381.75 383.17 375.82 389.12 390.75 389.44 390.10 382.65 384.67 373.64 375.51 369.17 | 370.39 379.85 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............:2+, 607.20 | 626.09| 622.93| 634.65 | 627.71 631.20 | 638.82 | 632.56| 638.06 | 632.59] 637.18] 362.70] 641.00} 632.93] 642.14 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..........20:00000+ 558.80 | 585.20) 582.12) 592.48) 581.78) 588.67) 597.92 | 593.28| 596.71 589.72 | 590.44 | 592.04 | 607.44} 598.59} 601.65 
RETAIL TRADE cecicccanvcccccverassasd 200:01 273.39 275.13 | 280.12 277.60 275.90 277.15 274.85 | 278.89 273.26 276.05 276.62 281.66 | 280.69] 284.60 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE........s00-00024 529.24 547.04 540.47 550.87 §39.64 545.47 §57.78 549.00 553.05 556.20 567.37 564.12 §80.23 565.78 569.43 
SERVICE Sin ve crc vc cs enor ne cseccestecvodsersaae 435.86 454.86 448.64 456.12 462.05 455.00 464,22 462.92 | 467.16 | 464.80 471.72 472.05 476.77 | 469.95 | 472.32 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


¢ Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Over 1-month span: 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with increasing and 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
T 
63.2 56.2 59.3 60.2 58.9 SV fei 55.4 58.4 54.8 55.0 58.2 56.4 
$5.1 59.6 52.8 S72 58.2 54.2 Yall 54.4 55.2 57.9 59.9 56.8 
55.7 59.3 61.0 54.2 47.7 60.5 57.8 55.4 52.0 54.8 55.1 54.2 
Soh 50.4 §5.8 45.0 46.0 44.9 - - - - = = 
65.3 66.1 64.6 65.7 62.2 57.9 57.5 58.4 59.1 59.2 59.3 §9.2 
60.8 57.8 58.5 55.8 58.1 57.9 Dice 59.2 59.8 59.1 61.0 60.6 
61.6 63.3 61.9 56.2 5. 57.9 61.5 56.4 54.1 53.3 55:7 53.3 
51.7 54.1 48.6 49.2 43.1 44.6 - - - - = - 
70.4 67.4 65.0 62.5 63.6 60.5 59.2 58.6 57.9 59.6 60.6 59.9 
59.8 59.8 58.2 60.3 56.7 59.2 61.8 60.8 62.2 61.2 62.3 64.9 
63.5 60.6 62.6 63.7 61.5 55.5 56.1 58.6 54.2 54.8 51.8 54.2 
52.0 50.6 48.0 46.6 - - - - - - - - 
69.7 67.6 67.4 66.0 64.0 62.7 61.9 62.0 60.9 59.3 60.8 58.8 
61.2 60.2 58.2 60.8 60.8 61.6 62.2 61.3 63.9 63.0 61.3 60.9 
62.5 63.0 61.8 §9.5 58.4 56.8 slehyA 56.5 54.2 53.4 53.0 §1.8 
50.0 - - = - - - =} =| - - - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
imoeaiere a =i 
57.4 51.5 §3.7 53.3 43.8 48.2 38.2 S15) 41.9 41.5 41.2 43.4 
46.9 44.5 43.0 42.3 50.4) 39.3 51.5 39.3 45.2 46.3 §3.3 46.7 
44.9 56.6 beh! 46.7 41.2 54.8 53.7, 38.6 34.6 41.5 43.8 44.1 
37.9 32.4 41.5 31.3 29.4 33.1 - - - - - - 
59.6 59.6 55.9 50.4 46.7 37.9 41.5 41.5 41.9 38.2 36.8 40.8 
41.2 39.0 38.2 41.8 40.8 45.2 39.0 45.2 40.8 44.9 46.3 46.0 
50.0) 54.0} 52.9} 42.3] 43.0} 48.5} 48.2! 33.6) 28.7) 30.5] 39.0} 35.7 
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decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months 
shown in each span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this 
section. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most 
recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force............cccsesssesssceees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 Gy. 67.1 67.2 
MIPIOVE Ueeszescceesaxcaccteconenccersuoxsceees 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
Agriculture aay 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............/ 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
PIMOMPIOY OR iis cvecsnssreasasacvsovecerssuveede 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate............cecceceeed (fe) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor force.........cscseeseeseereeeeee | | 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 

an 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Total employment 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 
Private sector....... sco 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 
IGGOdS = PrOGUClAG sec. ceccencceccencccrtcnsencsssneor 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 
TUG) § 6 E-eeccacconeracecncecher cr maoneennsHeeen*scc 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 
IGONSHMICUON racanenssaaneetsccasecrestanraasvaten 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 
WMannUracnarilnG iccryereaeencoessoxtce-orvare darter 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 


Service-producing se8 awd 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 { 
Wholesale trade.........ccccceseeseesteeeeeee 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 | 
REA TAGS rr ceccoeceteovertarspiasaseeeane7 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 { 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 1-559 7,560 
SOMVICES es orccccccsseueesvvionyecvisnntdaestrcaeeas 29,052 30,197 31,579 SOalai7 34,454 36,040 SYASER) 39,055 40,460 
GOVERATIGN i ccciacescavtvontenvonereseravsne anined 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 

BEG er al Gercssceccteccasteiivastapencuaessscersen 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 
SHAG corance abacnsasesivedssdspevassseancdesiaad 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 
LEQCA Secasantsaeciannuattacccsssindyavasgoviees ce 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
T 
Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOUrS............cseseessesereesseeeessreeseeees 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ae 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:::.:04 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 
Mining: 
Average weekly: NOUPS...............cassseevercensneerssseeares 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:00++4 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUFS.........:ecceceeeesseseeseeeteseneeeeesnes 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 


Manufacturing: 


AVETAGE WEEKIVINOUNS ci -cserssscoastcrsenceccsascersn>esreostects 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.46 11.74 12.07 1237) Lear ad 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.-000 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOurs.............:0.+++ 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. tes 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:c0004 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 
Wholesale trade: 

AVErAGe WECKIY NOULS.. 0.00.1. nncescsnsonsecsscensssscessussove! 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. coe 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............::0s0044 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 
Retail trade: ; 

Average Weekly NOUPS scx.scseceorssesessaztscecesouesnttezecsee 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............:0e4 Tei 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:.:cesee 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average WeeKly NOUIS.......:.:-:ssccssseressescosssrnacenensens 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........eee 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 547.04 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOur..........c.sscssseseesessocsessssenesnsnene 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 418.58 435.86 454.86 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 

3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2001 
ae a! { 
Givitamwotkorse07 cca rennet ee ee ee 141.8 143.3 144.6 146.5 148.0 149.5 150.6 152.5 153.8 0.9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIITE=COMAr WORKOTS i. -ncccenescscctncncecssvssntcbosnsccsatabancuacnsscsaanees 143.3 145.0 146.3 148.4 149.9 151.5 152.5 154.4 156.0 1.0 41 
Professional specialty and technical.................0:cccceeeeeeee 142.2 143.9 145.3 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 Uf 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...........sssseeeeed | 145.4 147.3 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 1.3 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 1.0 4.5 

Blue-collar WOrkerS. .........sccceceseeeecseeeseeees 138.3 139.5 140.6 142.7 144.1 145.6 146.5 148.2 149.3 7 3.6 

SOE NRIEN OCR MNS Fagg are soca ccc cxincs ero eescnce es nnuben ee eertameancy 142.4 143.1 144.8 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3 9 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing. 140.0 141.2 142.5 144.9 146.6 148.0 148.8 150.7 152.2 1.0 3.8 
Manufacturing... 140.9) 142.4 143.6; 146.0| 147.5} 148.7} 149.3] 151.3)2.6154.4 9 3.5 

Service-producing 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 148.4 150.1 1511 153.0 155.4 9 4.0 
SHEE WIGS Sutera occas ce cawetensccaneecopacesacanuenk totpseectnatsrueccorsneaeeeais 143.2) 145.1 146.5) 148.0} 149.3) 151.2} 152.4; 154.3) 154.6 arf 44 

Health services 141.4 142.7 144.3 145.9 147.5 149.0 150.7 152.5 155.6 1.4 4.8 
Hospitals... mi 142:2) 43:4) 145:0) 146.3) 147-7) 1495) 151-3) 153.2), 152:2 1.6 §.3 

EI NNN NGS a sca accccsten wns nas encesce sutenepkiavouravncs 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 146.8 149.7 150.6 151.7 151.9 BC} 3.7 
Public administration® phe ere ee ears gee sd 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 150.6 154.0 9 4.0 
ISU RE FRSA EM IRE WIN oss edeisces since sess ences ome na upmadeen sau 141.9 143.4 144.7 146.6 148.0 149.6 150.7 152.6 154.0 9 41 
Private industry WOrkETS...............scseecseceeesseeeseeeseeteeees 142.0) 143.3) 144.6] 146.8) 148.5] 149.9] 150.9] 153.0] 154.5 1.0 4.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ccssssceeerseeesteeteseeeeees 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 148.2 149.8 150.9 153.0 154.4 9 4.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WUE URO OUI SON KEN Sie oe Sasa thc sacy stat ses naccedanccevaresacasexerscarcons 1441 145.6) 146.9) 149.3] 151.1 1eyesy| Te alsishyal aleve! led 4.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. ........-..ssesceseeesesenseeeeeeeeee 144.5) 146.0} 147.3} 149.4) 151.3) 152.9) 154.1 156.5} 158.1 1.0 4.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7.) WS2:2 153.71 156.3 167.5 8 4.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 145.8 147.7 149.1 151.1 152.7} 154.4 155.3) 157.3 159.4 1.3 4.4 
SalGS GOCCUDALONS: ccc oon as userssencevssssaneenseocsececreaceseesereceess|| 142.6. 144.1 145.3) 148.9 150.3} 151.2 151.4) 152.3) 154.5 1.4 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4) 156.1 157.7 1.0 47 
Blue-collar workers : fe | 138.2} 139.4) 140.5) 142.6) 144.1 145.5} 146.4) 148.2} 149.3 ath 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 4 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7; 148.7 149.7 af 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 138.4) 139.9 141.4) 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8) 148.3 149.1 ds) 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 133.6) 134.4) 135.2} 137.5} 138.6} 139.9) 141.1 142.6) 143.9 9 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 150.4) 152.2 153.4 8 3.6 
SGRVICS OC CUD AMONG no 8 easacaucuscsieonresspetireancsnesacusnsaasteaazers 140.6} 141.0) 142.6) 143.9) 145.4) 146.6} 148.1 150.0} 151.3 9 4] 
Production and nonsupervisory OcCUpAtiONS .....-..-e.-- 140.8) 141.9] 143.1] 145.3] 146.9] 148.4] 149.5, 151.4) 152.7 me) 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOODS OIC) sneer cr cseessenebetsecadsney cananaasaeanesteuasnenrde-sunup 139.9} 141.1 142.5} 144.8) 146.6} 147.9) 148.8) 150.7) 152.1 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 139.3] 140.5} 141.8) 144.2) 145.9) 147.2} 148.2} 150.1 151.5 9 3.8 
White-collar occupations.......... ) 142.7] 143.9 145.5} 148.1 150.1 151.3} 151.9} 154.5} 156.5 1.3 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........sececeetereeseieeeteee 141.3] 142.5] 143.9] 146.5) 148.4) 149.6] 150.5} 153.0} 155.0 1-3 4.4 
BIUS-Collar, OCCUPATIONS ....<.--.o.0csssecsacensrncscrsnrenernneqnennea 138.3} 139.4] 140.7/ 142.8] 144.4) 145.8; 146.8) 148.2) 149.2 ZT 3.4 
CORISTRUI CH OMe c ect enee cea scanwnteconvecs ne ncievitandcsdidnsascaversdrsesxnca 136.9} 137.9) 138.7) 140.8) 143.2} 145.1 146.7} 148.2) 150.3 1.4 5.0 
MAME AGH Steere atectsacc-veconntannosssctcersasesorseietencerceasesererde 140.9} 142.1 143.6] 146.0} 147.5} 148.7} 149.3} 151.3) 152.6 9 3.5 
White-collar occupations...... 143.0 144.3 145.8} 148.2 150.2 151.4 151.5] 154.2 156.0 e2) 3.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS..........sceesceseeseseeeteseeesens 141.3} 142.5] 143.8) 146.2} 148.2} 149.3) 149.7} 152.2) 154.0 fee 3.9 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS............:ceceeseeeeeersenttsctsetaserseeeseeey 139.4} 140.5) 142.1 144.4) 145.6) 146.7; 147.8) 149.1 150.0 6 3.0 
Dials aeercccerpe cose aioe sects na daareg cares praceoprasKuuncatonpiarere | 141.0] 142.3) 144.0} 146.5) 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 (ES) TS 9 3.2 
INGIAGI AN See per cenvecssseccosectceccvseseccntsassesesssvestcentérarcnatensued 140.4 141.5} 142.8] 144.9] 146.0) 147.5) 147.7) 150.4) 151.6 8 3.8 
SOrViCC-PFOGUCING...nc.ccorererecssosssacnsacsassrnereenssescetreessenso sensed 142.8) 144.1 145.3} 147.4) 149.1 150.6] 151.7) 153.8] 155.3 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........csesesseereceeeserersees 143.3] 144.6) 145.9) 147.7) 149.4) 151.1 152.2} 154.6} 156.0 9 4.4 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........cc:eceeesseesereceeseteeteteeteneeey 144.3] 145.8] 147.0) 149.3] 151.0} 152.6) 153.7] 155.8} 157.4 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 145.5) 147.0] 148.3} 150.3) 152.1 153.9] 155.1 157.5) 159.1 1.0 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations........... 137.8} 139.1 139.8} 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7] 148.7 af 3.9 
Service occupations.......... 140.5} 140.8] 142.4] 143.6) 145.1 146.3) 147.9] 149.6; 150.8 8 3.9 
Transportation and PUDIIC UtilitieS.........eeeceseseeeeeeeeesed 140.9} 141.8] 142.3] 143.9] 145.7) 147.4) 148.3} 150.5) 152.4 ils) 4.6 
TPAMSDONTALOM cascevceroedetoncecasssenesccorsessenstecssesseaodsvoeccavns 138.1 138.7) 139.5] 140.4] 141.8] 142.8) 143.9} 145.4) 146.9 1.0 3.6 
Public utilities 144.6] 145.7) 146.1 148.6) 150.9) 153.5} 154.1 157.3) 159.8 1.6 5.9 
Communications 144.9} 146.1 146.0| 148.4) 150.9) 153.9} 154.7} 158.3) 161.1 1.8 6.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 153.4 156.0 158.1 3 47 
Wholesale and retail trade........ Beal Aaled 142.2| 143.5) 145.6] 147.3} 148.3) 149.4] 151.0) 152.6 ea | 3.6 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS.......seeeeseeeersesseneesesered 141.9] 142.8} 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 149.6] 150.6) 152.6; 153.9 &) 3.9 
Wholesale trade.....sceccocsssscenccscsssssescsrsessonssesscassnssccarsos 144.6] 146.3} 148.5} 150.0) 151.8; 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8 hath 4.0 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS.......sseseeeeeeeesessesseserened 144.0) 145.8) 147.4) 149.6} 151.1 152.7; 154.9} 156.9) 158.5 1.0 4.9 
Retail tad Oss -scsecccccsasceccenssnnreceroce--s 139.1 140.0] 140.7) 143.2} 144.8] 146.2} 146.6} 148.7) 149.7 wf 3.4 
General merchandise stores....... J 135.6 137.2 138.3] 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4 147.3 149.4 1.4 6.0 
FOO StOlCSicercacncssensvrcecsqoenexeraccussupeutecesasussasuasssanecssect 135.7] 137.0} 138.1 140.1 142.5} 143.4] 144.5) 146.1 148.2 1.4 4.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
[ 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........0:ccseeeeeeeeeees 145.8 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155:2 155.7 157.9 159.5 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........:.cceceseeeesceseteeeeees 148.8) 151.0 151.6} 154.2} 155.5 157.4) 158.4 161.2 163.1 q-2) 4.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.} 155.4 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 ier VA S.2 
[MSU ANCE a ceveaccceceeesssenvesssesnsccsssadienoicasavessacatecsvesnvvesvenscs 144.0| 144.5] 145.8 149.9} 151.3 154.8) 155.2 157.6] 159.3 ail 5:3 
Services... 144.6 146.1 147.6 149.4 151.2 152.9 154.1 156.5 157.8 8 4.4 
Business services. 148.7 150;7 151.9 154.2 156.3 157.5 158.4 160.5 163.0 1.6 4.3 
Health services.. eA 141.4 142.6 144.2 145.8 147.5 149.0 150.6 152.7 154.7 13 4.9 
HOSPitals -Socstes tes ns Meh ees teccrusvarcesiccsvereraeasernititese 142.1 143.0 144.6} 145.8) 147.5 149.2 151.1 153:5| 5559) 1.6 CRA 
Educational SEnViCeS tisisesescorescnstecentcacersanurecvescesasces-cnesd 148.7 152.2 153.0 154.0 154.9 158.8 159.9 162.3 162.6 2 5.0 
Colleges and UNiVEFSItieS...........ceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 149.6 152.6 153.3 154.6 155.5 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 ee 4.6 
INGMMANUFACHUIEI Gicencacsmesssecesrcneccvsenspevereescters<enscseysacraree! 142.0] 143.4 144.5 146.7| 148.4 150.0 151.1 153.1 154.7 1.0 4.2 
White-collar: WOrk@ISissccesscavecexse-astvestassecacceesecaceesevcacetens 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.2 151.0 152.6 153.7 155:3)|\ el O7-0 1.1 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. a 145.3 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5: 159.1 1.0 4.7 
Biie-collarOCCUPatiOnS:, cacysexccesxesesesseosneecneceenes-ceeneey 136.8] 138.0 138.7 140.6) 142.3 143.9] 144.8 146.9} 148.1 8 41 
SOVICS OCCUPATIONS 2... ckeln a catrecncecurataccnccosctaceiecareavdcstoes 140.4 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 8 3.9 
State and local government WOFrKELS............ssceeseereseeseerenees 141.0 143.1 144.6 145.5 145.9 147.8 148.9 150.3 151.2 6 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-Collat WOPer Sis. ic sscsiccices sazeveasisesseuransegcumecsusxatcasts 140.2 142.6 144.0 144.9 145.3 147.3 148.3 149.5 150.4 6 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical....... “I 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 fs) 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................04 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 9 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 6 Bo 

BlUG=COlAr WOTKOrSinesccxsaesaccevesccvsrsteneciscsevncsttcavesvenneere neces) 139.5] 140.9} 142.5 143.7| 144.2 145.9] 147.2 148.6} 149.0 3 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOS sececcccc si sbevarnacacvocivecesapanctevesaiacsaueeivacccccatvsecnccmntts 140.5] 143.2 144.5 145.2] 145.5} 148.0) 148.9 149.9 150.6 5 3.5 
Services excluding schools’. 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 145.8 147.6 148.8 150.1 151.9 1.2 4.2 
Health services............4. «| 142.0] 144.2 145.8} 147.3} 147.9 150.0] 151.6 OZ 154.4 thes} 4.4 
HOSA Sarr adeprs desneesnsscunscnconsueteceaeaseacvasuteiereerateearee 142.7} 144.8) 146.3} 147.9} 148.4] 150.7} 152.0 fol 154.7 1.6 4.2 
Educational! ServiCeSiisacs:ecsecssasdsxspecsssssstahoncttisexessueesesed 140.3) 143.1 144.4) 145.0} 145.2 147.9} 148.7 149.6} 150.1 Re) 3.4 
Schools iiss cwsecsmnccsceecee 140.6} 143.5 144.7 145.3} 145.5} 148.2} 149.0 149.9} 150.5 4 3.4 
Elementary and secondary.. 140.0 142.9 144.1 144.5 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 3 3.0 
Colleges and universities... 142.1 144.8] 146.5} 147.4) 147.6 150.5} 151.7 183.7 4 4.5 
Public administration’ ......cs:csssssssecsscssccesssssssssssssssssssssusie ; 146.9 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of * Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. *“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


* Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. © Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 | 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| June 2001 
Civillan'workorsse70 ee es ee ee 139.8 141.3 142.5 144.0 145.4 147.0 147.9 149.5 150.8 0.9 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WiDG-COl AL WORKOIS =< ccoencarastestasninuneenstconaksnensncecoareacnacese 141.6} 143.3) 144.6) 146.2) 147.6) 149.2) 150.2) 151.7) 153.1 9 Sh7/ 
Professional specialty and technical..... 141.0 142.6 144.0 144.9 146.4) 148.3 149.6 oiled 152.- 6 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial................-:4 143.8 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.9} 151.6 152.4 154.0 155.8 1.2 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. v4 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 149.6 151.6 152.7% 8 4.0 

Blue-collar WOrkKerS. ........cesceseeeeeeeeeeees nm 135.8 137.0 137.9 139.2 140.6 142.0 142.9 144.7 146.0 9 3.8 

NET VICS OCCUPATIONS =, «.ccceseseccesessenecaanscsacastadecessvicahsatavevekeuct 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 re 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GGOdS-PrOGUGING: .5-5.cecsssec<sssascessesssncsosckacceawstanesebosnsckucee nse 137.4] 138.6) 139.7) 141.3) 143.0] 144.3) 145.3) 147.0) 147.6 Ad 3.9 
Manufacturing... 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 148.5 150.0 1.0 3.9 

Service-producing 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 146.3 148.0 148.9 150.5 151.7 8 3.7 
SSOEVIOE Ss sero seavonsasan cncuucdesamntaehncncvcvsec sen sbanctee dave comaraceceen cs * 142.3) 144.1 145.5} 146.6) 147.9} 149.9} 151.0} 152.6) 153.6 Ti 3.9 

Health services... -| 139.7} 140.9] 142.5} 143.8) 145.3) 146.7) 1483) 149.8) 151.8 1.3 4.5 
Hospitals... | 138.8} 140.1 141.6] 142.6) 143.8; 145.6) 147.3} 148.8) 151.2 1.6 Bal 

EeuiG ata SOMA COS can ceas.cenrenstvecuecacececvessoncerovanseseencsassex J 140.6} 143.7] 144.7) 145.3) 145.6) 148.9) 149.6) 150.5) 151.0 3 3.7 
Public administration®............0...00-- RapeaPeeCcAP ERASE ReTES DNATA 137.8 139.5 141.5} 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 7, 41 
ICRIR TINE ACR DING (crate rne snc tasaeianncgasenanicanevsncaccessnnedosenen 139.9} 141.5) 142.6) 144.2) 145.5) 147.2) 148.1 149.7) 149.7 8 3.7 
Private industry WOrKO0S....«<.--.25<<6<ccciceussscsonscccapescoeeecase4 139.7 141.0 142.2 143.9 145.4 146.8 147.7 449.4 450.9 1.0.9 3.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........:c:ccssceesserssserceeeseeensees 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 146.5 147.6 149.5 150.8 1.3 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar Workers... | 142.1 143.5] 144.8] 146.6] 148.3} 149.7} 150.6) 152.3} 153.8 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........scssceseeeeeees | 142.5) 143.9} 145.2} 146.7) 148.5} 149.9) 151.1 153.0) 154.4 8 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........|. 141.8] 142.6 144.41 145.1 147.3) 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 off 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 144.3} 146.4) 147.6) 149.2) 150.7; 152.3) 153.0) 154.7) 156.5 1.2 3.8 
MAES OCCUD ANIONS souc oes x soaeancteweicad.nadeaaensueecucsenecitasssnedce> 140.5} 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 149.0 148.7; 149.2 151.5 alas) 2.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 141.4 142.7 143.8) 146.0 147.5} 149.1 150.1 15253) 153.6 9 41 
EAS CONAY WIN MENS etasecnattse maeceenncansapnnaetreasonece veseeateneaased 135.6] 136.8) 137.7) 139.1 140.5} 141.9] 142.8} 144.6] 145.9 9 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 140.6 142.0 142.8) 144.6 145.7 8 3.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 136.7 138.3 139.5} 140.7 141.6 142.9 143.7) 145.6 146.9 ®) 3.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 131.0] 131.9) 132.7) 134.1 135.2} 136.5} 137.6) 139.5) 140.7 9 41 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....) 138.3) 139.4 140.4, 141.8] 143.6) 145.0) 146.2) 148.0) 149.8 ee 4.3 
SErViCO OCCUPATIONS........0.00censncssecrseonsessnsasseensesscssesoessense 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 143.5 144.9 146.4 147.5 8 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations .....-..e. 138.2} 139.3} 140.4] 142.1] 143.7] 145.0} 146.0) 147.7) 149.0 9 3.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOAS-MOGUCING sccate sccccupsunecscacsoncenssceisenenssasassarecsatcssseraes 137.3; 138.5] 139.7) 141.3} 143.0} 144.3) 145.2) 147.0) 148.6 14 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations | = 186.6} 187.8] 138.9] 140.5) 142.1 143.4; 144.6] 146.3) 147.8 1.0 4.0 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ........cccccceseeeseeeeeestsreeeeesetenseeeed 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 148.7 150.5 152.3 Vie 3.7 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS. ..........:csceseeseeseeneeterneeees { 138.8) 140.1 141.3 143.2 144.9 146.0 147.2] 148.9 150.5 1.41 3.9 
Blue-Collar OCCUPANONS. ---04..4:-csccnesecscesserscsonrteerseasasnassed 135.4) 136.6) 137.6) 139.0} 140.5} 142.0; 143.1 144.7) 146.1 1.0 4.0 
GC OMSTI CMO oer o rai an na cevn so nensupeonears ernscaracacveaidayansesssasnys 131.9] 133.0} 133.6) 136.0) 138.0} 139.4; 140.7} 142.1 143.9 1.3 4.3 
Manufacturing.........2++. 5 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 148.5 150.0 1.0 3.9 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ........::ceesccesceeseeenseeneeenseeneeteeee 141.4 142.7 144.0 145.8 147.7 148.7 149.2 151.1 152.7 teil 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.......cececssecesereneesereeesenees 139.6] 140.8] 142.0) 143.7} 145.6) 146.6) 147.5) 149.9) 150.5 9 3.4 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS..........cscesceccseeeeseeeenenseteesenetseees 137.2} 138.4] 139.7| 140.8} 142.0) 143.4) 144.6) 146.4; 147.8 1.0 41 
VEIT Seacrest set rests tv cate aacueaieneresevaw saat secadessiacnaress tae 139.1 140.4) 141.8) 143.0) 144.7) 146.1 147.3} 149.0) 150.5 1.0 4.0 
INOMMIUIAD GS ietecrtesecercerseenceestecesecdeatdeancansarestece-enneosserdized 138.7) 139.7} 140.9} 142.7] 143.9} 145.0) 145.4) 147.5} 149.0 1.0 3:5 
SOrviCe-PrOGUCING..........cseessersrescssssensecssersssescnrensesccerecseed 140.8) 142.1 143.3] 145.0] 146.5} 147.9] 148.9) 150.5) 151.9 9 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........secseeseseteteesesenerenees 141.4) 142.6] 143.8} 145.3; 146.9) 148.3) 149.4) 151.3} 152.6 9 3.9 
White-collar occupations. ..........seee .| 142.3] 143.8) 145.0) 146.9} 148.5} 150.0) 150.9) 152.5) 154.0 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations............. “| 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6 151.2 162.3 154.3 155.6 8 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations........ | 135.9} 187.0} 137.8} 139.1 140.3} 141.6) 142.2) 144.3} 145.3 We 3.6 
Service occupations... 137.8} 138.0} 139.6} 141.1 142.5} 143.5} 144.8) 146.1 147.2 8 3:3 
Transportation and public utilities. 136.8] 137.5] 137.9} 138.5] 140.0) 141.3} 142.3} 143.7) 145.7 1.4 4A 
TrANSPOFtAatiONn........-sssescccesscscsssseceescrseesseesseesecees .| 183.7} 134.4| 134.9] 134.9] 136.2} 137.4) 138.6) 139.8; 141.6 1.3 4.0 
PUBNG HBOS. o2e-yanv-stnasse-coacnacsacvasdcsaadecsreredesernees «| 140.6] 141.5} 141.8] 143.2) 144.9) 146.4) 147.1 148.7) 151.0 15: 4.2 
COMMUNICATIONS. .........c0rcererereeeee re} 144.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.7 147.4 149.2 151.8 1.7 47 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErVICES..........eeseseseeeesees 140.0} 140.9 141.3] 143.0] 144.7] 145.9} 146.6) 148.1 149.9 ie 3.6 
Wholesale and retail trade@........cccsceccsseseseeseseeseeneeeesenees 139.6] 140.7} 142.0) 143.8} 145.5} 146.4] 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 11 3.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.......-.csseeeereseresesseessees MSA 141.8) 143.3) 145.2} 146.8) 148.2) 149.0} 150.7) 151.9 8 3.5 
Wholesale trade..........cscssssscsssrssrcessscescsesensserserssesssess 142.3} 144.3] 146.5} 147.4) 149.4) 149.6} 151.6) 151.6) 154.5 1.9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 143.0 144.8] 146.4) 147.9] 149.7) 151.3} 153.2} 154.9) 156.5 1.0 4.5 
Retail trade........cscsesccsesseeeeeees 138.3) 138.9} 139.6) 142.1 143.5} 144.8] 145.2) 146.9} 147.8 6 3.0 
General merchandise stores. 134.3] 135.6] 136.7} 137.8) 138.5) 139.7} 142.2) 143.8] 145.5 tne Sut 
FOOdStOlOSicescnaseancsssonseeses 132.8] 133.9] 134.9] 136.7; 139.5) 140.2} 141.6} 143.3} 144.5 8 3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series monihs months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
| June 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real EState........ccesceceeeeeeeees i 142.4) 144.5] 145.2 148.7} 149.5) 151.7] 151.7 153.9] 154.6 0.5] 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS...........:::ccssseseseseeeeseneeees 144.8] 147.5] 148.0} 150.2} 151.5) 153.3) 154.1 156.6] 157.6 6 4.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 154.5) 159.2 159.6] 162.0] 163.3) 165.0] 165.7; 169.4; 170.8 8 46 
INSU Cee sesceteemesctntateccrncsrestessurspesti Sattissereereses 139.8] 140.2} 141.5} 145.5] 146.6] 150.7} 150.8} 152.4) 153.3 6 4.6 
S@rviCeS......0.0004 we} 143.2] 144.5} 146.0] 147.4) 149.1 150.6] 151.8); 153.8} 155.0 8 4.0 
Business services .-| 146.3] 148.5} 149.8) 152.0) 154.1 155.3] 156.0} 158.2} 160.8 1.6 4.3 
Heaithi S@nviGeSz see sscxeccattrttiearceeecocstecnccassureeeeeesarene 139.6] 140.6] 142.2) 143.5] 145.3] 146.6) 148.1 149.8) 151.8 1.3 45 
HOSA S erecsssceeversoxence-cpceste nce sstcqcsentces-coheconesesinesvoresta 138.3) 139.3] 140.9] 141.8] 143.3] 144.9) 146.8] 148.5) 151.0 lw 5.4 
Educational services...... ad 14422 147.5 148.2 148.9 149.6 153.4] 154.3 155.4) 156.1 5 4.3 
Colleges and UNIVErSItiCS...........ssceeeeeeeeeee 144.4 147.2 147.9 148.9 149.4 152.5 152.9 154.1 155.0 6 3.7 
NG@MMANUFACCUNIAG ccecscecxeececsresscecsseesececesscesssecansestencaaaus 139.7} 141.0} 142.1 143.9] 145.5} 146.9} 147.9] 149.5} 150.9 9 3.7 
White-collar workersS..........++ 142.0 143.5 144.7 146.5 148.2 149.6 150.6 152.3 153.8 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4 149.1 150.7; 151.9 153.9 155.3 9 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations........ 134.0} 135.1 135.8] 137.4] 138.9} 140.3} 140.9} 142.8) 143.9 8 3.6 
SSMVICSOCCUDATONS ceaeecnneneserss acces vesanerasvecensnenerecees 137.7 137.9 139.5 140.9 142.4 143.4 144.7 146.0 147.1 8 3.3 
State and local government WOrkelS...............--s2eeeeeeeeees 139.6} 142.2); 143.5} 144.3) 144.7 147.2} 148.3] 150.2} 151.2 5 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WinlterCOMar WONKOMS << cxa<ecsasssreseeessvsvaccesnsssasepearssisvaveasaeonsves 139.3} 142.1 143.4, 144.1 144.5) 147.1 148.0] 149.0} 149.8 ‘5 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical..... 139.4 142.5 143.6 144.3 144.7 147.4 148.2 149.1 149.8 ao) 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. re Gost ee er 144.3 144.9) 145.1 147.3| 148.8 150.1 1Siro! 9 4.4 
Administrative support, including Clerical............:s| 187.5} 139.6] 141.7] 142.4; 143.0} 145.0} 146.2} 147.0) 147.6 4 3.2 

Bite: collar WOrk@nSicctecssrssteecsesccaptnosecastveratvessaebnrvucstutesatenasy 137.6 139.4 140.7 141.5 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 3 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

SGLVICOS tr scea- caveat snctsnnedvornanovensasseath ae deg detrecurstpstepenscepsaueeeey 139.9} 142.9} 144.0) 144.6) 144.9] 147.9] 148.7) 149.5} 150.2 43) 3.7 

: . 4 
Services Excluding!SCMOO!S) --csi.s.0-sc.sasscheeeeesspcaryscdusoeere eee 139.6 142.1 143.2 144.3 144.8 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 11 44 
PRGA SEIVIOOS. co ncsnessarecstoncstpyastnovassurersbearcsuniewnattescsinaxc 140.4 142.8 144.2 145.3 145.7 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 1.3 4.3 
Hospitals........... 140.6} 142.8) 144.1 145.3) 145.6] 147.7) 149.2) 149.5} 151.8 15 4.3 
Educational services.. J 139.8] 142.9 144.0 144.5) 144.8 148.0} 148.7 149.5) 150.0 3 3.6 
SCHOOIS sateccseunsnrserenctsieeecen 140.0} 143.1 144.2} 144.7] 144.9} 148.1 148.9] 149.7} 150.2 3 3.7 
Elementary And SCCONGALY........ssrecsescsssessesecsaseees 139.9) 143.1 144.1 144.5] 144.6 147.9] 148.5) 149.0} 149.5 3 3.4 
Colleges and UNIVErSItieS. .........sccsecsssereresrecsseseees 139.8] 142.6 148.3} 149.5) 151.4) 151.8 3 43 

; i pee 
Public administration 137.8} 139.5 146.1 147.6] 148.7 of 41 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. “ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 Percent change 
3 eds Aaa 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. ended | ended 
June 2001 
Private INGUStry WOFKOrS:.......ccrcorersrecsunseccsmesseeesesscertereronsires 147.3 148.6 150.2 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers veel WADIA GS1:0) 152.5 156.3 5.6 
BiUe@-Collar'WOnkOIs...vss-catscressesveviits isvcnssestaettocesstaaceterneeed 143.6] 144.8] 146.2} 150.0 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing............+. «| 145.2] 146.3) 148.2 3.5 
Service-producing.. 147.9 149.4 150.7 55 
MANULACKING eercccstsspserscsren tiene /oreysrestraceeterae acta ee, 
INOMMANULACHUNING cccreecsrestiaryeeeteveerrreerrecanmeciennercrerreer ae 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
] 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2001 
| IE | 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UT Pel Baseasseste cee anette serosa eNireeer ce eer arn eben a men naan tre Ha daneaer | 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 ust) 0.6 
(GOODS -PLOGUIGTING) creer ccacosncesucancaatuhesesscacentceceanesescesssrenecssierel 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 9 3.1 
Service-producing. on 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 1.3 3.9 
INSU RCTINTING oo ssc ce centcas ca sceu cons scaecere iuatscastoreceac cessarespevnesarey 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 6 2.3 
NONMaANUfACTUIFING:..<....<csccscossessevavesconsassasand Rdapaakes Giceccaumsiae 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 1.4 4.2 

PONPEMMOR apetcessnrcnesenmeanusssecancceacduccuenaseccoeaacsccactavecucnnesreciteorssiee 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 1.0 4.2 
(GOOGS -DROGUICIIG sot i--, Hace cuceranatnccccnce tices teteareuutatraaseeeancs 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 1.0 4.0 
SOIVIGS-DIQOUCHAG: <2, <csaex ris tee o cea nece sansa edestaevssencunsecaneseananens 143.0 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 152.3 154.4 155.9 1.0 4.2 
Mannitexctenranicge yesseesaceeemtan, ceerssentestsnnceees cant canveeen eines 141.7) 143.0) 144.4] 146.5} 148.2! 149.2} 149.9) 152.4) 153.7 9 3.7 
No nmanufacturinng. =< scccscccvcecesecsussvisnascssctcadeceassvastesctnccteacsall 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 

INOWERNGAS EE 55 casa cnscsnancnccacpancsneccuesaxcucapsnosi sane duiucshassszeuusousssans\eare 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 1.4 41 

OEM Bae cpssecerrin sian cnsssnatn hniealcahrquaiabnbaaniebiasitnica puennnannsoseeaaahioxuusedsount 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 8 3.8 

Midwest (formerly North Central)..........:cscsecsseeceesceesereneeeneeees 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 8 3.5 

bn AEM REA MURA str ace N ce - MOET Ae te RAMON aE A | 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 fea 4.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
WMO ODONTAN AI OBS 5 ccc connec scons ventas tant suinseteinceicevsdenronstensey 142.0 143.3 144.7| 146.9 148.6} 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 1.0 4.0 
SP WRE IAS n care arte deca neces sche esmins denceannceu aaah 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 15221 153.7 ited 41 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MVD assoc asses nsenta cewan pees eactiaenages se eusaueh suaneatciachsaddessussuctavessaisnestun 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 vel 3.8 
Goods-producing.. 133.8 134.9 136.1 1372 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 1.3 4.2 
Service-producing. 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 1.1 3.5 
Manufacturing....... 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 1 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 11 3.6 

Nonuniion.............:2000 ey 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 9 3.7 
Goods-producing.. es 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 1.0 3.9 
SONVICE-DIOGUCIIG: fo2 cee cee: cececscaccespecdashvuaaaveposoataresnecancdesssades 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 9 Sieh 
PAT ACTN NG ocx osc aanaeceassnousessuvesucesqnssdesuabesnacsatcarassiexsdesenasss 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 1.0 3.8 
INOMIAMUHACTTING 2 is snec-nonvasassasesenpepicessensnanenseeusnssnsaccraehseaed 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 9 Sul 

Workers, by region’ 
138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 1.3 3.8 
139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 yf 3.3 
141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 9 3.5 
140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 1S1:3 152.9 ile 4.5 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ar@as...........scssesscessesesscrecceececsenensenssseecessecenseeead 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 151.2 9 3.8 
QUT AV OAS rece ccs satecse oavacnvdsaaassuavansevaccodtespeesansaapacerssniaratrantsauf 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 9 3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 | 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 | 1991 1993 1997 
7 
Scope:of Survey (in\OO0'S)s: ..-..<.c2.:cresesccacenscsensens 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 38,409 
mber of employees (in 000's): 

Wisecaa ee 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 19,202 

Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paidilunchtimeicccccccccccececececerssacsctnescstonateraewens 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a 
Average minutes per day............:.2cccseecsereeeseeee - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 a 
Paid rest time 75 76 73 ( 72 71 67 68 ss 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 a 
Paid fumoral lCAVG) ic. -2ccccciccceeensascvastssesecexeccn=n - - - 88 85 84 80 83 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE............-10ecceeeeeeeee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.7 
Paid holidays . 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 
AVOETAGE DAYS PEP YEAM........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeenees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.3 
Paid: persomalileaves...csettieenrscases vayeeer cous reseoneanes 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 20 
Average GAYS Per YOAl........scceveccsesseneneeeecsseren - 3.8 3.6 Br 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.5 
Paitl VACANONG 33.54. sxe vax cacecruaainse ronan rcune sine eetoe wees 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 95 
Raid:sickiloavewstre ccc seeeenene eter racers 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 56 
Unpaid maternity leave | - - - - 33 37 37 60 i = 
Unpaid paternity leave. .....-..-<ccssvercseversercersecseeas - - - - 16 18 26 53 = 
UnpalditamilVilOavGiaccsccssscesmnse te eeete cca R! = a Pa ue ee 4 a 84 93 
Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans....................06665 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 

Percent of participants with coverage for: 
PROMS: MOANA CONG cc ckccisscssacsittssssspussavenssersszacans - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended Care facilitieS............cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PHYSIGAIIOXAI ie ceasnesseesesceronenaeeeeaserauearemeessenoel - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage..... 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.. - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family Coverage............ccseseeee 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average montnly contribuuon.. - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 

Participants in life insurance plans...............:.6.-08] 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 

Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

IISUIANCO lars s wen enee sacs peer 69 72 74 v2 78 71 71 76 ch} 74 
Survivor income benefits... | = - - 10 8 7 6 5 if 6 
Retiree protection available....................:ccceeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 

Participants in long-term disability 
INSUFANGO | PIANS Reort-e.c-tovace assess sacecseuesseaeencesy 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 

Participants in sickness and accident 
IASUTANGG) DIANS: «<2 ceevecs avecdyessertesncascgesesaueteeewnees see 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 - = 

Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = ei 2 - = ef ey 53 55 

Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 

Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.............:cc:ccceees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available......... : | 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...............s0eeeeeeeeeeeneey 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans. - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 

Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
NT AN OOMONNS xeon es x ceswnsecvesussssae=somacacneaes elesorsteges - - - 33) 36 41 44 43 54 55 

Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

FIG XIDIG DONORS HONS i cies con siccccaciesissiicie res naeette es - - - 2 5 
Reimbursement accounts * - - - 5 12 
Premium conversion plans... = = 2, 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 


? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-fime employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a ee aS AA LUA UU RACE UA LE UE ee OES | Ue ke te 


fom Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in O00's).............cccccecseceseereceese] 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With modical Caren c.0.ccrclecncenscttemeer eens oe 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
Withilf@insuvanGares ncanccaeesec sees acces 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............cccceeeceeeeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunch time 8 9 = - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Pal POSUUMNO smerencecacscccuenticcr costar ewenner ee eRe 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day...........c.scsessceseeeeeeeeee 27 26 = S| 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave............... 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 Sl 3.0 Sif Sie Sie Shire 
PRICINONGAYS errs. vee rake career ee eae 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per years. ..c..2<cc:cssasascexsecasesvere 9.5 9.2 5 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 rae 2.9 29 3.0 
Paid NAGAHONS: cso e ote scetean ens tana coqncoete eee ean ectens 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leave ? 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
AIR DAUAIGAVO alrite. cocanttewcnenasansanatsasenodckauorsence 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
npaidipatomiuty lave ix. sac ccc. csceaax cc sce cceacecsces 8 ri - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpalditamilly leave:..<.-..csec.cssssceisaceceseocesaesecsese - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................ce.e00 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
PIONS TRUER is icccdecascises pea avess ol avavicesansas 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities ; 83 84 = - 78 79 84 81 
PRYSIGAN ONAN ss cceen<ehccesvedecctesvereosrenset esenancal 26 28 - = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required tor: 
SOM QOVONAGG care ce cecrispe risen caiaanasbeoseddscacenscvaucnacd 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution...................cc0000 $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
PAM: COVOlAGG!c2-..5.ccnca ls cntcassauesesdecanrs <eocened 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................2.....-04 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WRUNG oie Fas wa ants hc ices = tnens parca eee esse deenentd 78 76 79 Us 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefitS.............--.0.sceeseeeeereeees 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available..................ccceeeeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
IRSUTANCE PIANS <5 0-05: caaaserah-vse.eadsel cnt vesrsse duane 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
AGU ANCS: PlANG 5 7- 2n0s cuseesvensessrssonasvovee sts ovdssmcusessad 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans * =| a == 29 a ~ e = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........:ccceesecseee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.................:ecseseeeeee ened 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula ae 58 54 - §3 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 = 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SATE ENS OUTUGINS os sols on ceasgoritgevivcwa cnsinanseustassansaamanssaas 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible! DOnOfitS PlANSs.igeeee-aszeapacenvesacseooeseasvosa=st 1 2 3 4 5 5 ‘3 3) 
Reimbursement accounts °..........:scsceeeeeseeeeeseee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans =] ~ a li a et = B 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 


sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


108 


Annual tota 1999 2000 
Measure =i 1 = ; 5 = 5 eal = 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May” | June? | July | Aug.” | Sept.’| Oct.” | Nov." | Dec. 
Number of stoppages: | 
Beginning in period... 17 39 0 0 1 2 6 2 5 3 6 5 if 0 2 
In effect during period......... 21 40 1 1 2 4 7 4 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)....| 73 394 .0 .0 17.0 5.7 26.7; 136.9 11.4 Gers 99.2 17.8 60.3 0) 87 
In effect during period (in thousands). 80 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 25.7 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........2....:004 1,995} 20,419 63.0 60.0 298.0 327.6 272.2| 3,095.3] 3,134.0] 2,804.4] 4,186.6] 3,029.3} 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 
Percent of estimated working time_.... 01 .06 10 itil 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? Less than 0.005. 
P = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Gartne Annual average 2000 oly - 2001 
1999 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
166.6 172.2; 172.4] 172.8) 172.8) 173.7) 174.0) 174.1 174.0} 175.1) 175.8) 176.2} 176.9} 177.7} 178.0 
499.0 515.8; 516.5} 517.5) 517.6) 520.3) 521.2} 521.5) 521.1) 524.5) 526.7} 528.0) 529.9} 532.2) 533.3 
164.6 168.4} 167.9] 168.7) 169.2) 169.4; 169.6} 169.5} 170.5} 171.4) 171.8) 172.2) 172.4) 172.9) 173.4 
164.1 167.8] 167.3) 168.1 168.7; 168.9) 169.1 168.9; 170.0} 170.9} 171.3} 171.7} 171.9} 172.5} 173.0 
Food at home 164.2 167.9) 167.3) 168.3; 168.9} 169.0) 169.1 168.8) 170.2) 171.3) 171.8) 172.0} 172.2} 172.8} 173.3 
Cereals and bakery products 185.0 188.3) 187.7) 189.6} 189.9) 188.6) 190.1 189.0} 190.7} 191.1 191.9} 191.9} 192.5} 193.2} 194.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, And OGQS..........ceeeeeeeeeeeee 147.9 154.5} 154.9) 155.8] 156.8) 156.9) 156.8} 155.5} 156.6) 158.0) 159.5} 160.1) 160.7) 160.8) 161.7 
Dairy and related products’ F 159.6 160.7; 159.5} 160.5} 161.0) 161.6) 161.9) 161.4) 161.5} 163.6) 163.6) 163.2) 163.4) 164.7) 166.9 
Fruits and vegetables........ Boriaphticatcaramnnmsneaed 203.1 204.6} 199.9} 201.0} 202.5) 204.6) 206.2) 207.3) 215.1] 212.6) 211.5) 211.5} 213.3) 213.1) 211.8 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 134.3 137.8) 137.5] 138.5) 138.2) 138.0) 137.4] 137.9] 136.7) 139.4) 139.9] 139.5} 138.9} 138.1 138.6 
Other foods at home....... 153.5 155.6) 156.2] 156.6] 156.9) 156.7) 155.8} 156.0} 156.3} 157.8) 157.9) 158.6) 157.6) 159.6) 159.5 
Sugar and sweets..............-. 152.3 154.0; 154.0) 154.1 154.6} 154.6] 153.9] 153.0} 153.5} 155.7} 155.8) 155.7) 154.0] 155.8) 155.7 
Fats and oils. 148.3 147.4 146.6 148.1 148.9 148.7 149.7 146.5 150.2 153.0 152.6 153.1 Lstiles) 154.7 156.7 
RSE TOONS cee er eee are 168.9 172.2) 173.4) 173.5) 173.7) 173.4) 172.0) 173.3} 172.7] 173.8) 174.0} 175.1 174.4 176.4} 175.7 
Other miscellaneous foods '* 104.9 107.5} 108.4) 108.8) 109.5} 107.7| 106.8} 110.0) 108.9] 109.0) 108.7} 108.4} 108.5} 108.8} 107.7 
Food away from home’ 165.1 169.0 168.6 169.1 169.5 170.0 170.3 170.4 170.8 171.4 171.8 172.3 172.7 173.1 173.6 
Other food away from home! Peas eens 105.2 109.0 108.1 108.7 109.3 110.0 110.5 111.0 111.1 111.3 111.4 111.6 111.8 112.4 112.6 
Alcoholic beverages: ....csssuiccsscescosccsecssceecosstessacscoed 169.7 174.7) 174-4) 1752) 175:6| 175.5) 175.9) 1764) 1765) 177.2) 477.7) 177-8) 178-1 178.5) 179.1 
Housing 163.9 169.6] 169.6) 170.6] 170.9} 171.4) 171.7} 171.6} 174.9) 174.1 174.7} 175.4} 175.4) 175.9} 177.3 
Shelter... 187.3 193.4) 193.3] 194.1 194.7| 194.6) 195.2} 195.2} 195.1] 196.4] 197.6; 198.9) 199.2) 199.6} 200.7 
Rent of primary residence 177.5 183.9| 183.2} 183.9} 184.6) 185.3) 186.1] 186.8] 187.6) 188.2) 188.9] 189.6; 190.2} 191.0) 191.6 
Lodging away from home 112.3 7.5 120.5 122.8 123.0 118.1 118.5 113.9 108.8 114.1 119.1 124.2 121.8 120.0 123.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 192.9 198.7| 198.2! 198.6} 199.2} 199.9] 200.5) 201.2} 201.8) 202.4; 105.4) 203.6) 204.2) 204.9) 205.7 
Tonaniseind nouecholdinsurance'2 101.3 103.7} 103.9} 104.2} 104.0} 104.2} 104.2} 104.5) 104.7; 105.0} 105.1} 105.4; 105.5} 106.8} 107.0 
Fuels and utilities........ 128.8 137.9] 138.9] 141.3] 140.9] 143.8) 143.1 142.7; 145.3} 153.8} 152.3) 150.8) 149.7) 151.3) 155.7 
Fuels. 113.5 122.8) 124.0) 126.5] 125.9] 129.1) 128.3} 127.7} 130.6) 139.8) 138.0} 136.3} 135.1 136.8) 141.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 91.4 129.7} 120.9} 120.8} 120.8} 133.7] 137.6] 140.3) 144.9} 149.1 144.6) 138.1 134.4) 131.9] 129.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.9 128.0} 130.2) 133.0) 132.4; 134.8} 133.6} 132.7] 135.6] 145.7) 144.0} 142.6) 141.6] 143.8; 149.4 
Household furnishings and operations. 126.7 128.2} 128.1 128.6) 128.6) 129.0) 128.7} 1289} 128.6] 128.8) 129.1) 129.1 129.1) 128.9) 129.2 
Apparel ..... ereestee 131.3 129.6} 128.3) 124.5} 125.3} 130.4) 132.8] 131.8) 127.8] 125.4) 128.4) 132.2} 131.9} 129.8} 126.3 
Men's and boys’ apparel. 131.1 129.7; 129.4] 126.4] 126.8} 129.1] 130.4] 131.3] 128.0) 125.5) 126.6} 127.5} 128.2} 129.1] 125.8 
Women's and girls’ apparel. 123.3 121.5} 119.2] 113.9) 115.6] 124.2] 127.9) 124.8) 119.7) 115.5} 121.0) 127.8) 127.0) 122.3) 117.5 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ ..... 129.0 130.6] 130.5} 128.1 126.7) 127.4/ 130.8} 130.7} 128.2} 127.4) 129.3) 1316.0) 131.4) 130.6) 127.3 
Footwear 125.7 123.8] 123.9] 120.3] 120.7/ 124.9] 125.3/ 125.4] 123.8} 121.4] 122.6) 125.2) 124.9) 124.4) 122.1 
Transportation 144.4 153.3 155.7 155.0 153.2 154.7 154.4 155.2 154.4 154.4 154.9 153.9 156.1 159.2 158.3 
Private tranSpOrtatiOn.........-cceccceceessessereseeesseesseened 140.5 149.1 151.4 150.6 148.6 150.4 150.4 151.1 150.3 150.3 150.7 149.7 152.1 155.3 154.0 
New and used motor vehicles” Bow | 100.1 100.8; 100.8) 100.6) 100.4) 100.4; 100.8; 101.5} 102.1 102.3) 102.2} 101.9] 101.8; 101.4) 101.1 
NOW VONCIES acicscaicecenserescsth tresoarensercsadeaesennsncateed 142.9 142.8] 142.9] 142.5] 141.9] 141.4] 141.6] 142.7) 143.6) 143.7} 143.3) 142.8) 142.7) 142.3) 141.7 
Used cars and trucks’. 152.0 155.8) 155.7) 155.3) 155.2} 156.2} 157.9] 159.3] 160.2} 160.4; 160.4) 159.9] 159.7} 159.1} 158.9 
Motor fuel 100.7 129.3} 139.0} 136.1 128.4) 136.2} 133.1 133.0] 127.8) 126.6) 127.5} 124.1 133.6] 146.8) 142.0 
Gasoline (all types)... 100.1 128.6} 138.3; 135.4/ 127.7| 134.3] 132.3} 132.2} 127.0] 125.8] 126.8) 123.3) 132.8) 146.0) 141.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipmernt......... 100.5 101.5} 101.2| 101.5) 101.5} 101.7; 101.7} 102.5) 103.1 103.6} 104.0} 104.7) 104.2) 104.4) 104.4 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 171.9 177.3} 176.8) 177.2) 178.2] 178.7) 179.4) 179.9} 179.9} 180.6} 181.5) 181.7; 181.9) 182.5} 182.7 
Public transportation... 197.7 209.6 212.6} 213.7} 215.7} 213.0} 208.0} 209.1] 209.5) 210.2) 212.1) 210.0) 208.3) 209.3) 216.3 
Medical care..........- 250.6 260.8| 260.5! 261.4/ 262.6) 263.1) 263.7) 264.1] 264.8} 267.1; 268.9} 270.0} 270.8) 271.4) 272.5 
Medical care commodities. 230.7 238.1; 238.2} 238.6} 239.2] 239.4) 239.6} 240.0} 241.1] 242.3] 243.8) 244.9] 245.7) 246.6) 248.1 
MOGICAl CANS 'SOPVICES yor <.02 0520 cases nccssiassaduceceesasee 255.1 266.0| 265.6] 266.7| 268.0] 268.7| 269.4 269.8} 270.4) 273.0} 274.9} 275.9| 276.8] 277.3| 2783 
Professional services... 229.2 137.7| 237.9] 238.3] 238.9] 239.3] 239.7] 239.8] 240.3) 242.6) 244.1) 244.8) 245.6) 245.8) 246.5 
Hospital and related services.... 299.5 317.3| 315.6] 318.1] 321.3] 322.5} 323.6] 324.7} 325.3} 328.5} 331.0} 332.8] 333.6) 335.1) 336.6 
Tat on ee eS et 102.1 103.3; 103.4 103.7] 103.9} 103.8} 103.8) 103.7) 103.7) 104.1 104.3) 104.3) 105.0} 105.0) 104.8 
Video and audio”. 100.7 101.0 101.5} 101.3} 101.6 101.5] 101.0) 100.9} 100.7) 101.2) 101.6) 101.6) 101.7; 101.6} 101.3 
Education and communication? 101.2 102.5 101.5} 102.0! 102.8] 102.9) 103.6] 103.2) 103.6) 103.9; 104.0) 104.3} 104.1 104.0} 104.4 
Education” Bop cccveasebovevdvaraetsrvacsaets ey 107.0 112.5 111.5 111.8 113.0 114.9 115.3 115.4 115.5 115.8 116.0 116.1 116.1 116.4 116.9 
Educational books and supplies...........--.c0 261.7 279.9| 277.5| 278.1) 280.2| 284.8} 285.2} 284.8) 285.4) 289.2} 290.4; 290.8) 290.8) 290.7| 293.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 308.4 324.0} 320.9} 321.7} 325.4) 330.8) 332.1 332.5| 332.7] 333.3) 333.7) 334.0) 334.1 335.0} 336.2 
GOMNMUMICAN ON ee cee 96.0 93.6 92.6 93.3 93.7 92.1 93.1 92.3 93.0 93.3 93.2 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 
Information and information processing’”........ 95.5 92.8] 91.8| 92.5] 93.0] 91.3] 92.3) 91.5} 92.2} 924) 92.2) 92.7) 923) 91.8} 92.1 
Telephone SANICES ee re ete 100.1 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 

Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services .........e......+- 30.5 25.9 26.0 25:7 25.2 25.0 24.7 24.2 23.8 23.2 22.9 22.5 22.1 21.7 21.4 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment Cog Bd een et ecitone ed 63:5) 411 41.2 40.3 39.5 38.9 38.3 37.3 36.5 35.0 33.9 32.4 31.7 30.4 29.8 
Other goods and services. 258.3 271.1| 269.6] 272.2) 271.6) 274.7| 273.0] 276.2) 274.0) 275.9} 277.2) 277.7) 277.7) 281.3} 281.2 
Tobacco and smoking products... 355.8 394.9] 388.5 400.7] 394.1] 408.0/ 396.7} 411.0) 396.6) 404.3} 408.5) 407.7; 424.2} 418.7) 421.0 
Parsoriallcarc ane niece rear cee 161.1 165.6| 165.4) 165.7; 166.2) 166.6] 167.0} 167.4} 167.8} 168.2) 168.6) 169.1 169.6] 169.5] 170.0 
Personal care products’ 151.8 153.7| 153.6] 153.7] 154.3] 154.3] 153.4) 153.9] 155.5} 155.3) 155.3} 155.7} 155.8) 153.2) 154.6 
Personal care services’. 171.4 178.1 iL 177.9 178.2 179.3 179.9 180.3 180.6 181.3 181.6 181.9 182.2 183.4] 184.1] 184.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 ' 2001 
ri ip 
Series 1999 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Ng Nov. | Dec. i Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. I May Waele 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS...........0005 243.0 252.3| 252.0] 252.9] 253.6] 254.0) 255.1 255.71 255.7| 257.3) 258.6] 259.5} 260.2; 261.0} 261.8 
Commodity and service group: 

GORMOGRES 88 sss) tues ntvorecqrcesrencaneancnnnennonseed 144.4 149.2 149.7) 149.3) 148.6] 150.3) 150.4 150.6] 150.0} 150.0 150.6 150.7} 151.9 152.9) 152.1 
FOOd and DEVErAGeES..........ccccseesseseerseeereeseneseee| 164.6 168.4 167.9} 169.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5} 170.5} 171.4) 171.8 172.2| 172.4 172.9) 173.4 
Commodities less food and beverages 1325) NGYATA 138.6] 137.7 136.4 138.8} 138.9 139.3 137.8} 137.4 138.1 138.0 139.7 140.8 139.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 137.5 147.4 149.1 147.5 145.6 149.9 149.9 150.2 147.2 146.4 147.7 147.9 151.0 153.5 151.3 
DDN Ol meseeaasntccaccexteseseancnseccscutorse asses aeateerrars 1313 129.6} 128.3) 124.5 125.3} 130.4 132.8; 131.8) 127.8; 125.4 128.4 132.2 131.9 129.8 126.3 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 146.0 162.5} 165.8; 165.4 162.0 165.9; 164.7 165.7; 163.1 163.2 163.7 161.9 167.0 172.0 170.4 
Durables 126.0 125.4 125.4 125.2 124.7| 124.8) 125.0 125.5 125.9| 125.9 125.9 125.5 125.4 124.9 124.5 


Services Ne eee ee neers 188.8 195.3] 195.3! 196.3) 197.0] 197.2| 197.6} 197.6} 198.0} 200.2) 201.0) 201.8; 201.9/ 2025 204.0 
Rent of shelter?......--....--. f eee: 195.0 201.3 201.2! 202.1) 202.7) 202.6] 203.3] 203.2) 203.1) 204.5) 205.7) 207.2) 207.4 207.8) 209.0 
Transporatation S@rviCeS...........:csseccrseeeeeeeees 190.7 196.1 196.1 196.5 197.4 197.2 197.0 198.0 198.3 199.1 200.3} 200.2} 200.1 200.4 202.0 
ORGY SOIVICES ir Acaooes sponte tents mrennearenotit 223.1 229.9} 228.7| 229.9] 231.3] 231.5] 232.6) 232.4) 233.0} 234.1 234.8! 235.4) 236.2| 236.4] 236.7 


Special indexes: 
All items less food........ 
All items less shelter............... 
All items less medical care..... 
Commodities less food 


167.0 173.0 173:3 173.6 173-5 174.6 174.9 175.0 174.7 175.9 176.6 LAS 177.8 178.6 179.0 
160.2 165.7| 166.0! 166.2} 166.0] 167.4] 167.5} 167.7] 167.5| 1686) 169.1 169.2} 170.1 170.9} 171.0 
162.0 167.3] 167.6] 167.9} 167.9} 168.8} 169.1 169.2} 169.0) 170.1 170.8] 171.2) 171.8) 172.6) 172.9 
134.0 139.2) 140.1 139.2! 138.0] 140.3} 140.4 140.8} 139.3] 139.0] 139.7| 139.6) 141.2) 142.4; 141.0 
Nondurables less food 139.4 149.1 150.7 149.3 147.5 151.5) 151.6 151.8 149.0 148.3 149.6 149.8 152.8 155.1 153.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel 147.5 162.9 166.0 165.7 162.6 166.2 165.1 166.0 163.6 163.9 164.3 162.7 167.4 172.0 170.6 
Nondlirablosveerusnce-conccesausiactcpranaccesatarn 151.2 158.2} 158.8} 158.4; 157.6| 160.0; 160.1 160.2} 159.1 159.1} 160.0] 160.3} 162.0) 163.6) 162.7 
Services less rent of shelter ...-....ccs-cceeceseeoseee- 195.8 202.9} 202.9) 204.2 205.0| 205.7; 205.8] 205.9] 206.9} 210.0) 210.5) 210.6] 210.6} 211.4) 213.3 | 
Services less medical care services. 182.7 188.9 188.9; 189.9 190.5 190.7 191.1 191.1 191.5 193.6 194.3 195.1 195.2 195.7 197.2 
Energy 106.6 124.6| 129.6} 129.7) 125.9} 130.6} 129.3) 129.0} 128.1 132.5} 132.0) 129.5} 133.1 140.1 140.5 
All items less energy 174.4 178.6 178.3 178.7 179.1 179.6 180.1 180.3 180.2 181.0 181.8 182.6 182.9 182.9 183.3 
All items less food and energy... 177.0 181.3) 181.0) 181.3] 181.7; 182.3] 182.8; 183.0) 182.8} 183.5} 184.4; 185.3) 185.6) 185.5} 185.9 
Commodities less food and energy 144.1 144.9 144.5 143.8 143.7 145.1 145.6 146.0 145.1 144.8 145.9 146.2 146.6 145.7 144.9 
Energy commodities. 100.0 129.5) 137.6] 135.0} 127.9} 135.2; 133.6] 133.8} 129.3} 128.6) 129.1 125.4} 133.8) 145.6) 141.1 | 
Services leSS ENEPY.......ccecseceeesereseseerseeseees 195.7 202.1] 201.9] 202.7| 203.5} 203.5} 204.1} 204.2) 204.4) 205.7; 206.8) 207.7; 208.0) 2084) 209.4 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
163.2 168.9} 169.2} 169.4 169.3] 170.4, 170.6] 170.9} 170.7) 171.7} 172.4) 172.6} 173.5) 174.4) 174.6 
486.2 503.1} 504.1} 504.7/ 504.2} 507.6} 508.2) 509.0] 508.5) 511.6] 513.4; 514.2; 516.7) 519.4) 520.0 
163.8 167.7} 167.3} 168.0) 168.6] 168.8] 169.0) 168.8) 169.8; 170.8} 171.2} 171.6) 171.9) 172.3) 172.8 
163.4 167.2; 166.8) 167.6) 189.9} 1683) 168.5} 168.3} 169.3) 170.3) 170.8) 171.1 171.4) 171.9} 172.4 
163.0 166.8; 166.3) 167.3; 156.8} 168.1} 1681) 167.8/ 169.1 170.3; 170.8) 171.1 171.3| 171.8) 172.4 
Cereals and bakery products...........:::cce 184.7 188.0; 187.3] 189.2| 161.0] 188.4) 189.9} 188.6) 190.4) 190.9} 191.7) 191.7} 192.2) 192.9) 193.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS..........seeeeeed 147.6 154.1 154.6) 155.4) 202.5} 156.6) 156.4} 155.3) 156.3) 157.9] 159.2} 160.0) 160.7; 160.6; 161.4 


159.4 160.5; 159.4) 160.5} 138.2} 161.6; 161.9) 161.4] 161.5} 163.8) 163.5} 163.1 163.5} 164.7; 166.9 
201.8 203.4; 198.9| 200.0} 201.5) 203.6) 204.7) 205.8) 213.3} 210.9} 210.1 209.8)}' 211-7) S216)" 210:5 


Dairy and related products! 
Fruits and vegetables.............. 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
WMIOHAIG sce. rarest nent 133.2 136.9} 136.7) 137.5] 137.4 197.1 136.6) 137.1 135.8] 138.7 139.3) 138.8) 138.2} 137.2 137.8 
Other foods at home 152.8 155.1 155.6] 156.0} 156.2} 156.1 155.3} 155.4 166.8)’ 157.3 157.3 18:2) 1S74 159.1 159.1 
Sugar and sweets....... 152.2 153.9} 153.9} 154.2 154.4) 154.4! 153.8} 152.7 153.3} 155.4 155.6} 155.6) 153.7} 155.8 155.5 
Fats and oils..... 147.9 147.2 146.4 147.9) 1486) 148.5) 149.4 146.3) 149.9) 152.8) 152.4 153.0) 151.4 154.3 156.4 
Other foods....... 3 168.8 172.3) 173.4) 173.5| 173.6| 173.5) 172.0! 173.4 173.0} 174.0 1741 175.4| 174.6) 176.5} 176.0 
Other miscellaneous foods'* BD iret cP 104.6 107.1 108.0 108.4 109.0 107.5 106.3 109.6 108.6 108.5 108.5 108.5 108.4 108.7 108.0 
Food away from home’! 165.0 169.0 168.6] 169.1 169.5} 170.0} 170.3) 170.5) 170.8) 171.4 71.8) 172.3) “172.7, 173.1 173.5 
Other food away from home". a 105.1 109.2 108.4; 108.8; 109.6) 110.4; 110.9} 111.2 ATV TS) 11.6 1118] 1120 112-5) 12:3 
Alcoholic beverages......... 168.8 173.8} 173.6} 174.4) 174.7} 174.4) 174.8] 175.6] 175.8} 176.5| 177.0 177.2 177.6 178.0 178.4 
Housing 160.0 165.4 165.5} 166.4; 166.6; 167.3} 167.5; 167.6} 168.1 170.2 170.5 171.0} 171.0 walvé 173.0 
Shelter 181.6 187.4 187.2} 187.9) 188.4 188.7; 189.3| 189.5} 189.6} 190.6 191.5 192.6} 192.9) 193.5) 194.4 
Rent of primary residence.... 177.41 183.4 182.7| 183.4 184.1 184.8} 185.6} 186.2 RZAO| REV ATA 188.3} 189.0 189.6 190.4 191.0 


Lodging away from homesets aeons, 122.2 117.3} 120.9) 123.1 122.5) 118.3) 118.6) 113.9) 108.7} 113.8) 118.5 123.8) 121.2 119.9 123.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 180.8; 180.4) 180.8); 181.3; 181.9) 182.4) 183.0) 183.5} 184.1 184.5 185.2 185.7} 186.3 187.0 
Tenants’ and household insurance”. Pe 101.6 103.9 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.4 104.4 104.7 104.9 105.2 105.3 105.6 105.8 106.9 107.2 


Fuels and utilities 


128.7 137.4 138.7; 141.0) 140.4) 143.4) 142.5) 142.0] 144.6} 153.2) 151.5} 149.9] 1488] 150.8! 155.2 
113.0 121.8) 123.3) 125.7) 125.0) 128.2) 127.2) 126.5} 129.3} 138.6] 136.6] 134.8) 133.6} 135.7] 140.5 


Fuel oil and other fuels - 91.7 128.8} 120.2) 120.1 120.1 133.1 136.7) 139.3) 144.1 150.1 145.0 138.0 133.9 131.5 129.2 

Gas (piped) and electricity...........ccceceeees 120.4 127.5) 129.9) 132.5) 131.8) 134.4] 133.0 132.1 134.8} 144.8] 143/0 141.5) 140.4 142.9) 148.5 
Household furnishings and operations............ 124.7 125.5} 125.3] 125.7} 125.7) 126.1 125.8; 126.0 12S:6)9) 12527, 125.9} 125.9} 126.0) 125.7 125.9 
Apparel ma 130.1 128.3} 127.3| 123.6} 124.0 128.7; 131.3 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 127.0 130.6} 130.5 128.5} 125.2 


Men's and boys' apparel.. 
Women's and girls' apparel 


131.2] 129.7) 129.5] 126.6| 1268] 128.8) 130.3) 131.3] 128.0] 125.8) 126.9] 127.6] 1283| 129.2] 126.3 
121.3] 119.3] 117.4] 112.2] 113.2] 121.5) 125.5) 122.6] 117.5] 113.2) 118.4] 125.2] 1247] 120.2! 115.6 
Inraniocandioddlerssacparel meena 130.3] 132.3] 132.0] 129.8) 128.4) 129.0] 132.6) 132.7) 130.0) 129.0] 131.0) 133.3] 133.2! 132.0/ 128.6 
FOOLWEN.serreerernet as 126.2) 124.2! 124.6) 120.9) 121.5) 124.8] 125.5] 125.7] 124.0] 121.5] 122.4] 125.2| 125.2| 124.5] 1204 
Transportation... 143.4] 152.8] 155.5] 154.4] 162.3] 154.2] 154.0| 154.9| 153.9| 154.0] 1545! 153.3| 155.8] 150.21 157.9 
Private transportation... 140.7| 150.1] 152.8] 181.6] 149.3] 151.4] 151.3] 152.2] 151.2] 1512] 1517] 160.5! 1532| 1566] 155.11 


100.4 101.4 101.4) 101.1 100.9] 101.0 101.4 102.2 102.8} 102.9} 102.8} 102.5} 102.4 102.0 101.7 


New and used motor vehicles 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Serine Annual average 2000 2001 

1999 a 2000 | June | July i Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan Feb. | Mar Apr May | June 

NOW VOMICIOS Ss ioevccccs. ave scadesqusicsvasarastecteaceeseees 144.0 143.9) 144.1 143.7) 143.4 142.5} 142.7} 143.7) 144.6) 144.8] 144.5) 143.8) 143.8) 143.4) 142.7 
Used cars and trucks)... ooccccccesccssseeecsceseees 153.3 157.1 157.1 156.6} 156.5) 157.5} 159.3} 160.7) 161.6) 161.7} 161.7) 161.1 160.9; 160.2) 160.0 
Motor fuel 100.8 129.5) 140.1 136.2} 128.0) 135.3) 133.1 133.2} 127.7/ 126.9) 127.8) 124.1 134.0} 147.4) 142.1 
Gasoline (all types). 100.2 128.8] 139.4 135.5} 127.3) 134.6} 132.3} 132.4, 126.9] 126.2) 127.1 123.4} 133.3} 146.7) 141.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. 100.0 100.9} 100.5} 100.8} 100.7} 100.9} 101.0) 101.8} 102.3) 103.0] 103.4; 104.0) 103.5} 103.6} 103.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 173.3 178.8} 178.3) 178.7) 179.6) 180.2} 180.9) 181.4) 181.5) 182.1 183.1 183.3} 183.4) 184.1 184.4 
PUDNG: fOMSPOMAHON cic aciccarnsnaciarcbevacngecmasd 193.1 203.4; 205.5] 206.9} 208.7; 206.4) 202.4) 203.2| 203.7) 204.3| 205.8] 204.2) 202.7; 203.5} 209.5 

Medical care.. ios 249.7 259.9} 259.7/ 260.6] 261.7/ 262.2) 262.8; 263.1] 263.8] 266.3] 268.1 269.1 269.9} 270.4] 271.5 
Medical care coweicdics.. 226.8 233.6] 233.7) 234.2) 234.6) 235.0) 235.2; 235.5) 236.5 237.8] 239.1 240.2} 241.0} 241.7/ 243.2 
Medical care services.. 254.9 265.9] 265.6] 266.6) 267.9) 268.5] 269.2} 269.4) 270.1 272.8} 274.7| 275.7) 276.5} 277.0) 278.0 

Professional services. 230.8 239.6] 239.9] 240.3) 240.9) 241.3) 241.8} 241.7| 2423] 244.9} 246.4| 247.0] 247.8} 248.0] 248.7 
Hospital and related services.. 295.5 313.2) Sti7)| 314.2) 317.1 318.2) 319.2) 320.3) 320.9] 323.9) 326.6) 328.3) 329.1] 330.6) 332.0 
Recreation~.. 101.3 102.4) 102.5) 102.7; 102.9} 102.8} 102.8} 102.7) 102.6) 103.0) 103.1 103.0} 103.7) 103.7} 103.5 
Video and audio’? Pee 100.5 100.7; 101.2) 100.9) 101.3) 101.1 100.7; 100.6; 100.3) 100.8; 101.2; 101.0} 101.2} 101.1 100.7 
Education and communication®............ 101.5 102.7; 101.7} 102.2) 103.0) 102.9) 103.7) 103.2) 108.7) 104.0) 1044 104.4, 104.2} 104.1 104.5 
Education® Fee oh net re ceaee SURES 107.2 112.8 111.8 1121 113.2 115.1 115.4 115.6 115.7 116.0 116.2 116.3 116.4 116.7 117.2 
Educational books and supplies eae watee ecceecers 264.1 283.3) 280.9} 281.5} 283.6) 288.6) 289.0} 288.6) 289.2! 292.9] 294.1 294.7| 294.7} 294.5) 298.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318.2} 315.4) 316.2) 319.2) 324.7| 325.7; 326.3) 326.5) 327.0| 327.4) 327.9) 328.2) 329.1 330.3 
Communication'™............ OUT we 5 96.9 94.6 93.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 
Information and dentine processing” 96.5 944 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 
Telephone services. ......ssecccse ee 100.2 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.4 97.1 98.6 97.6 98.6 99.0 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services '............... 31.6 26.8 27.0 26.6 26.1 25.9 25.5 25.1 24.6 24.0 23.8 23.3 22.8 22.4 22.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’* Peete eens 53.1 40.5 40.7 39.8 39.1 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 

Other goods and services. 261.9 276.5| 274.5} 277.9) 276.8) 280.9) 278.2} 282.3) 279.2) 281.5} 283.2} 283.5) 288.2] 286.8} 287.9 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 356.2 395.2| 388.7} 400.9} 394.2} 408.2} 397.0/ 411.3) 396.9} 404.6) 409.2} 408.5) 424.8) 419.8) 421.6 
Personal care’...... me eee ee 161.3 165.5} 165.3) 165.5) 166.1 166.5} 166.8} 167.1 167.7; 168.1 168.5} 169.0} 169.4; 169.3) 169.9 

Personal Care Products oo. cccscsccseseeesssveseeveeee 162.5 164.2) 154.0) 154.1 155.0} 155.1 183.9) 154.2) 155.6) 155.7) 156.7) 55:9) 156.0) 153:6) t55:4 

Personal care services’ ed aD RE Senha apa Bet Bc 171.7 178.6 178.3 178.6 179.7 180.3 180.8 181.1 181.7 182.1 182.4 182.8 183.9 184.7 184.8 

Miscellaneous personal Services.............0.0 243.1 251.9} 251.4 252.2) 253.0} 253.4 254.5) 255.1 255.3) 257.0 258.4 258,3 260.0} 260.7) 261.6 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities... Ceanepiuataiemncnentegeneea wand 144.7 149.8} 150.6) 150.1 149.3} 151.0} 151.0) 151.4) 150.6) 150.8) 151.4) 151.4) 152.8) 153.9} 153.0 
Food and pees Sead 163.8 167.7| 167.3} 168.0; 1686) 1688] 169.0) 168.8} 169.8) 170.8) 171.2) 171.6) 171.9) 172.3) 172.8 
Commodities less food and Cees Pestaesirr ee 133.2 139.0] 140.3 139.2 137.7 140.2 140.2} 140.8) 139.1 138.8 139.5 139.3 141.2] 142.6) 141.1 

Nondurables less food and beverages 138.1 149.1 151.5) 149.7] 147.2) 151.8) 151.6) 192.1 148.6} 148.1 149.4) 149.3) 163.1 156.2} 153.6 
Apparel .... 130.1 128.3) 127.3) 123.6) 124.0) 128.7) 131.3) 130.5) 126.6] 124.1 127.0} 130.6} 130.5) 128.5} 125.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 147.2 165.3) 169.6); 168.7) 164.6) 169.3) 167.6| 168.8) 165.5} 166.0; 166.5} 164.4; 170.5) 176.3) 174.1 

Durables............ 126.0 125.8) 125.9) 125.6) 125.2) 125.3) 125.6) 126.2) 126.6) 126.6] 126.6] 126.2} 126.0} 125.5} 125.2 

SN MIC cre-ectascsiess pnt ec geo oro aus kdeascann soe inpeaecse cs 185.3 191.6) 191.2} 192.2) 193.0) 193.4] 193.9] 194.0} 194.5) 196.6} 197.2} 197.8} 198.0; 198.7} 200.1 

Rent of shelter 174.9 180.5) 180.3) 181.0) 181.5) 181.7) 182.3) 182.5} 182.6} 183.6) 184.4; 185.5} 185.8; 186.3} 187.2 

Transporatation services..... 187.9 192.9) 192.6] 193.0) 193.8) 193.7) 193.9) 195.0} 195.2) 196.0} 197.2} 197.2} 197.2} 197.6} 198.9 
MNT SEN ICIS ja cacanccassics avassassinaeaxenavcieeonncssacner 219.6 225.9| 224.7) 225.9) 227.3) 227.3) 228.4) 228.1) 228.9) 229.9) 230.6) 231.2) 231.9] 232.2) 232.6 
Special indexes: 
All items less food........ 163.1 169.1 169.5} 169.6] 169.4) 170.7) 170.9) 171.3} 170.9) 171.9) 172.5} 172.8} 173.8) 174.7} 174.9 
All items less shelter..... 158.1 163.8} 164.3] 164.3} 163.9} 165.4) 165.5) 165.7| 165.5} 166.5} 167.0} 167.0} 168.0} 169.1 169.0 
All items less medical care........ 159.2 164.7 165.0 165.1 165.0 166.2 166.4 166.6; 166.4 167.4 168.0 168.2 169.1 170.0 170.2 
Commodities less food.... 134.6 140.4) 141.7) 140.6) 139.1 141.6} 141.6) 142.2) 140.6) 140.3) 141.0] 140.8} 142.7} 144.1 142.6 
Nondurables less food..... 140.0 150.7) 152.9) 151.2) 148.9} 153.3} 153.1 153.6} 150.3) 149.9) 151.1 151.1 154.7) 157.6) 155.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 148.4 165.4 169.4 168.7 164.9} 169.2 167.7} 168.8} 165.8 166.3] 166.8] 164.9 170.5 176.9} 173.9 
Nondurables 151.3 158.9} 159.9] 159.4) 158.3} 160.8} 160.8} 161.0) 159.7) 159.9) 160.8); 160.9) 163.0) 164.8) 163.8 
Services less rent of shelter? 174.1 180.1 180.2} 181.3) 181.9) 182.5) 182.7) 182.8) 183.7} 186.6); 186.9) 187.0) 187.0) 187.8) 189.6 
Services less medical care services. 179.5 185.4 185.1 186.0 186.6 187.2 187.6 187.7 188.3 190.3 190.8 191.4 191.6 192.3 193.6 
Energy... eae 106.1 124.8) 130.9) 130.1 125.7| 130.9] 129.3) 129.0} 127.6} 131.8} 131.3} 128.6} 132.9] 140.6] 140.3 
All items ae Aad 171.1 175.1 174.6) 174.9] 175.3] 176.0} 176.5} 176.8) 176.8) 177.4) 178.2) 178.8) 179.2) 179.2) 179.5 

All items less food an ONELQY..-.eeseeeeeee 173.1 177.1 176.6] 176.8] 177.2} 178.0) 178.6] 179.0} 178.7) 179.3) 180.1 180.9} 181.3) 181.2} 181.4 

Commodities less food and energy.. 144.3 145.4) 145.0) 144.5] 144.2) 145.7) 146.1 146.7} 145.8} 145.5) 146.2) 146.8) 147.3) 146.4) 145.6 
Energy commodities............-..++ 100.3 129.7| 139.1 135.4] 127.7) 135.4) 133.5) 133.8) 128.9) 128.5|) 129.1 125.1 134.2} 146.6} 141.5 
Services lOSS ONEIGY.......-.ecesecceseereneesereeeees 


’ Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2000 2001 2000 2001 ; 
ule! May | June | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | May | June/| Mar. | Apr. | May. | June 
WISHCltyaverageinetecerccesttre cess tsternestacsensnsmecteaes M 171.5| 172.4) 176.2] 176.9| 177.7| 178.0) 168.2) 169.2) 172.6} 173.5) 174.4) 174.6 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Unbariiccceccscescoceseaecsceoesscva nar corececsucpaseeyesnsecssrenera cer? M 178.4] 179.0! 183.7} 184.2| 184.6] 185.3} 175.4) 175.9} 180.3 180.9) 181.6) 182.1 
Size A—More than ,500}0001.,....sccsseec+s-e-seecectecascessascart> M 179.1! 179.7/ 184.6] 185.0] 185.6] 186.4) 175.1] 175.7} 180.2) 180.7] 181.6) 182.3 
Size18 C50 O00 tonTISOO O00 een ee nee eee: M 107.4) 107.7] 110.4] 110.7/ 110.8] 111.0] 107.0] 107.3) 109.8) 110.2} 110.4) 110.5 

Midwesturbanc emt ee eeu ee me eeeeer M 167.5| 169.7) 171.7] 172.8] 174.2} 173.8] 163.9] 166.2] 167.8] 169.0} 170.7) 170.1 
Size A—More than 1,500)000!.....2.ccccccsecssecencsensnessoearconner M 169.2| 171.3] 173.3] 174.4] 175.6] 175.3] 164.6] 166.9] 168.5} 169.6/ 171.0) 170.5 
Size BiIG=_S50 000toM SOOIDO0 eee eee M 107.0| 108.4) 109.7} 110.4) 111.6) 111.2] 107.0] 108.7} 109.6} 110.6; 112.0) 111.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)...........-..++4 M 161.4) 163.1] 165.9} 166.7| 167.9] 167.5] 160.0] 161.8] 164.3) 165.1} 166.4) 165.8 

Souths Urbaniccs sera ecescescs ence seercetecscseesvesusonecterepssresesseraestsass M 166.7| 167.5) 170.6} 171.4) 171.7) 172.2] 165.0} 165.8} 168.7; 169.6; 170.0) 170.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............-s.sscssssssesresssrsosesesss M 166.0| 167.2} 170.9] 171.6] 171.9] 172.7] 163.8} 165.0) 168.4) 169.3) 169.7) 170.5 
Size B/C SOlO0Oio F500 O00 meee een M 107.2| 107.6] 109.4] 109.9] 110.1| 110.3] 107.0} 107.4) 109.1] 109.7) 109.9) 110.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............++1 M 167.2| 167.1] 169.5} 170.6] 171.0] 171.4] 168.0} 168.1) 170.4) 171.8) 172.0) 172.3 

Westitit baniecetsercesrezessovetessersescarcecseorr nee crcacestortete ceaanemness M 174.0| 174.3) 180.1} 180.4} 181.3] 182.0) 169.6} 169.9) 175.3) 175.8) 176.7) 177.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........sscsessesssssssceessessseeees M 175.5| 175.8] 182.0] 182.5} 183.4] 184.4) 169.4; 169.6] 175.4; 176.0} 177.0) 177.9 
Sirota Ca=50\000Iton S00 00D mene meen eee M 107.3] 107.7} 110.7] 110.6} 111.1] 111.2} 107.1] 107.4} 110.4) 110.4) 110.9) 110.9 

Size classes: 


155.5} 156.4} 160.3 
107.8} 109.8 
166.9} 167.5) 170.3 


RIES ES 
rS 
N 
io 


Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.........2....0ccseeeeeeeee een M 173.7} 176.0) 177.1 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.............-.006+4 M 171.1) 171.0} 176.2 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 181.4} 182.0) 186.4 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..........2.-002<00/ 1 181.7 -| 190.9 
Cleveland=AKIOn, OC. siccssceccsstvcsvccanessssvensnanensoenencwers 1 166.6 -| 172.3 
Dallas—Ft\ Worth, IX. ..5s2.<20.ccsescc0sceezs 1 163.2 -| 168.9 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV’.. da 106.7 =| 109.7 
Atlanta GAC cccccescetscccecctecctsevectssis cane stnesataeres tyeassesecs 2 -| 171.3 - 
Detroit—AnnyArbor—Fiint, Miva .oc.2....c-s0-15-ceecssecccussanenceses 4 -| 170.9 - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........:.csssecseeeceeseeeeeeed 2 -| 154.1 - 
MiamicPt: lauderdale, j Fle ccscciecccwcressssctvsevarencxsss-scncneses 2 -| 168.0 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD.... | 2 =| n70:6, - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA...........0.:0sceeeeeeee 2 -| 179.1 - 
Seattle-—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............2:cseccesseeeeeeeneees 2 -| 179.2 - 


" Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 


and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder-Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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160.9} 161.6] 162.1] 154.1) 155.1) 158.6} 159.3) 160.2) 160.6 
110.2} 110.7} 110.8} 107.0} 107.7) 109.5} 110.1] 110.7) 110.6 
171.2| 171.9] 172.1] 166.2] 166.8) 169.5} 170.5} 171.1) 171.2 


178.4) 179.8} 179.2} 168.1} 170.4) 171.4) 172.6) 174.0) 173.4 
176.6] 177.5} 178.9} 164.4; 164.3) 169.1] 169.6) 170.5} 171.9 


186.6] 187.3} 188.3} 177.0} 177.6; 181.8} 181.9) 183.0/ 183.8 


-| 190.9 -| 180.6 -| 189.3 -| 190.1 = 
al qe -| 159.0 -| 163.9 -| 165.6 = 
-| 169.4 -| 163.1) 163.1] 168.5 -| 169.1 = 
-| 110.1 -| 106.7 -| 109.4 -| 109.9 = 
176.6 Eline -| 168.9 -| 173.8 -| 175.4 
174.5 -| 175.8 -| 165.8 -| 169.1 -| 170.4 
159.5 -| 159.6 -| 153.4 -| 157.8 -| 158.4 
172.8 -| 173.5 -| 165.7 -| 170.4 =| Ae 
181.2 -| 182.5 -| 176.1 -| 180.7 -| 182.1 
189.1 -| 190.9 -| 175.2 -| 184.9 -| 186.9 
184.2 -| 186.3 -| 174.5 =a S| sGHe 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. 
Each local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to 
substantially more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local 
area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although their long- 
term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges 
users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator 
clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 i 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
Allitems: 
WGOXE Roi pontancsceeas cwenceaascunscseterernstche stat ereactnercarstaleea 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
Percent: change ticccc.cccuccckesciscctseesssucnersedetiveeee 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 
Food and beverages: 
WAG Nees. ee gancecete snacacsunvaexcecnaseuecennsscavcsaseuaciacsatsnesues 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
POrGentiGhanGe.csccen---csoasorencuesereveaascrsnecccanceabane 1.4 73) 2.3 2.8 32 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Housing: 
PNAGX ass came deecates a careedananthesatrivenccncan crass ne eee 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
Percent change........... 2.9 PATE 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 Zia 3.5 
Apparel: 
RNG Soca cree ast eves paamto nes pevechecsaeteceasocmeeereenceami eat 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
POFGONTCRANGO.o5.-secescs ognxsmsrenesnzen seats ons woeranaces 25 1.4 —.2 =1:0 —.2 9 | —1.3 -1.3 
Transportation: 
ad ge SECS PRLECPECE TEER COS OER CoH ceed HEP eee 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
POETCONE CHANGE ooo ccc cece csaacscauexcacseencue aces sceeysiynans 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
HIGDON Sore cet creseecetocssencsvsncoaecaepenasersm tee eneamneceatenesed 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
POrGONE CHANGE. ..ccccccocsvescsccverstcteneesecarmanshesneemures 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 
Other goods and services: 
PAG OK css selecenc oa ceasweesecesexcscesssesserusvvesssexisbareeestessessny 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
POTCERUGIANGE. jcrrccsrste crane acces nen ener tenes eiemeaess 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 4.1 4.4 5:7; 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Whereis eee caeectesceen orserene cack 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percent change... 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
: Annual average 2000 2001 
ius ] Mar May | June 
=i 


1999 2000 | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. . | Apr. 

T T 

Finished QO0dS...::-----c-co.ce-n.seeeseens-aee<-) 133.0 138.0] 138.6] 138.6} 138.2 139.4 | 140.1 140.0 | 139.7] 141.2] 141.5] 141.0] 141.7] 1425} 142.1 
Finished consumer goods... 132.0 138.2 | 139:1 139.0 138.6 | 140.1 140.7 | 140.5] 140.1 141.9] 142.5] 141.9] 142.7] 143.8 143.3 
Finished consumer foods 135:1 137.2 | 137.6] 137.5| 1372] 137.4] 138.0] 1382] 137.9] 1384] 139.5] 140.9 141.6 | 141.8 141.9 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 
Nondurable goods less food 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment 


130.5 138.4] 139.6} 139.5} 139.0} 141.1 144.6] 141.3] 140.8] 143.3] 143.6] 142.1 142.9] 1445] 143.7 
127.9 138.7] 140.5] 140.5] 140.0] 143.0) 1426] 142.1 141.5] 1449] 1459] 143.8] 1449] 147.3] 146.5 
133.0 133.9 | 133.4] 133.1 132.7] 132.5] 135.3] 1354] 135.3] 135.2) 134.2) 134.1 134.2 | 133.8 133.2 
137.6 138.8/ 1385] 138.6) 1385] 1386] 1398] 139.9] 139.9] 140.2] 139.7] 139.7] 140.0 139.7 | 139.6 


Intermediate materials, 


supplies, and components........-...-s0+++ 123:2 129.2 | 129.8] 130.3 129.9 | 131.1 130.8] 130.5] 130.6] 131.5] 131.3] 130.8] 130.6] 131.2 131.4 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing... aes Seated 124.6 128.1 128.6) 128.9 128.6 | 128.5| 128.4 128.0 128.1 128.6} 128.8] 128.9| 128.7] 128.6 128.3 
Materials for food manufacturing. ocbeasey 120.8 119.2 120.6 | 120.5 119.4 119.0 119.1 118.9 119.8} 120.4] 120.3} 1223] 122.3] 124.6 125.7 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing..) 124.9 132.6 | 133.7] 134.5] 133.9 133.6 133.7 133.3 133.5} 135.0] 136.1 135.8} 135.2 134.2 133.4 
Materials for durable manufacturing........) 125.1 429.0] 1294] 129.4] 129.0] 129.3) 128.8] 1275] 128.0] 127.2) 127.0) 126.7] 126.0] 126.9] 126.5 
Components for manufacturing.......-...--.-- 125.7 126.2 126.2 126.3 126.3 126.4 126.4 126.5 126.1 126.4 126.2 126.4 126.6 126.4 126.4 


Materials and components 

HOM COMSHF LICH Offeecseenzee encstens sever enn czaceesreceveel 148.9 150.7 | 151.2] 150.8] 150.4] 150.3] 150.2 150.1 149.9] 149.6] 150.0} 150.2] 150.4] 151.6 NOTET, 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 84.6 102.0 103.3 | 105.0 104.5 110.5 109.2 108.8 108.3] 111.4 109.9 106.9 105.9 108.1 110.2 
COntAINGrSe cscs stvemacsr : 142.5 151.6] 153.3] 153.3] 153.0] 153.3] 153.4] 153.0 153.0} 153.0] 153.0} 152.8] 153.2] 153.9] 154.1 
SHODUGS a ccctscncnceceste casas 134.2 136.9 137.1 S|) YA) 137.4] 137.7 | 138.0 138.1 138.9] 138.5] 138.7] 139.0] 139.0 138.8 


Crude materials for further 
PROCOSSINGoreccessccceesereccsestansececenccctasacaes 98.2 120.6] 125.6] 122.7] 1183] 126.0) 130.3] 1284] 136.2) 155.0] 133.2] 131.5] 132.9] 130.9 122.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 98.7 100.2 101.9 99.3 95.5 97.6 99.5 100.4 103.9 105.3 104.5 108.9 109.1 110.3 109.7 
Crude nonfood materials.......... 94.3 130.4 137.3 134.4 129.7 141.0 146.7 143.0 153.5 183.5 148.2 142.2 144.5 140.4 - 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods...............- 132.3 138.1 138.8 | 138.8] 138.4] 139.9] 1406] 1404} 140.1 141.9] 142.0] 140.9] 141.6] 142.6 - 
Finished energy goods............. “ 78.8 94.1 97.7 97.3 95.9 100.6 99.6 98.9 97.9} 101.9] 103.6 99.7} 101.2) 104.1 102.7 


Finished goods less energy............ .| 143.0 144.9) 144.7] 144.7| 144.7] 1448] 146.0] 146.1 145.9| 146.7} 1466] 147.1 147.5 | 147.7] 1476 
Finished consumer goods less energy......... 145.2 147.4] 147.3} 147.3} 147.3] 147.5] 1486] 1487] 1485] 149.4] 149.5] 150.2] 150.6] 151.6] 150.9 
Finished goods less food and energy........) 146.1 148.0) 147.5] 147.6] 147.7] 1478} 1492] 1492| 149.1 150.0} 149.4) 149.5| 149.8] 150.0] 149.9 
Finished consumer exe less food 
and energy... eeases Sand 151.7 154.0] 153.6] 153.5| 153.8] 154.0] 1555] 1554) 155.3] 156.5] 155.9] 156.1 156.4 | 156.9] 156.7 
Consumer maneucable socdate less food 
AN GIONOLGY ser sseeasterirencctetacisentaceiseectreers 166.3 169.8 | 169.4] 169.6] 1704] 170.9] 171.3} 1712] 171.0] 173.2} 173.2) 173.5) 174.0] 175.4] 175.5 


Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds... ee mension 

Intermediate foods and feods.. 

Intermediate energy goods............. 


123.9 130.1 130.7 | 131.2] 131.0] 1322] 131.9} 1315) 131.5] 1324] 1323] 131.7] 131.6 | 132.1 132.3 
za Aa TS 4 A257 1 06 111.1 11a Ty ATS Ss eehront 113.6} 114.1 114.0} 114.9 116.3 
84.3 101.7} 103.0 | 104.6] 104.2 110.1 108.8 | 1076] 107.9} 110.9} 109.5} 106.4] 105.5] 107.6 109.7 


Intermediate goods less energy...........:-+ AST 135.0) 1965) 36:7" 135:3 135.4 135.4 135.2 135.3 | 135.8] 135.8] 136.0] 136.0 136.1 135.9 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and energy..... 5 133.1 139661) 1S 7208)" ASE251) 197.0)|) 187201 | 1 S7eOn se 136:8 5) 36:85) ea toved 137.3) 137.4 | 1374] 137-5) 1372 


Crude energy materials 78.5 122.1 130.6 | 127.6] 1224] 136.7] 1448] 1409] 154.7] 193.4] 1483] 141.0] 145.2] 139.8} 123.1 
Crude materials less energy a aKOVAAS) TATE | GSA OB O74 09:25 esti Ont 109.9 | 1124) 113.7) 112.4) 115.2] 114.3) 115.3) 114: 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........). 135.2 145.2 | 146.7] 144.3 141.9 142.9 141.0 137.8 | 137.5 | 138.7] 136.1 134.6 130.8 | 130.9 130.6 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic industry Annual average 2000 2001 - 
1999 2000 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 
=; 

— | Total mining industries... 78.0 113.5 | 1184] 118.1] 113.8] 124.7) 131.8] 1289] 139.6] 170.8] 1382] 130.7] 132.2] 127.5] 115.5 
10 Metal mining..... 70.3 73.8 73.7 73.9 73.4 75.2 75.1 73.3 73.5 73.5 72.4 73.1 70.0 71.4 71.0 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 87.3 84.8 85.1 85.6] 83.3 83.5 83.6} 841 84.8| 83.6] 90.8 90.3] 90.6 92.2 87.7 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)..... 78.5 126.8 | 133.1} 132.8] 127.4] 141.9] 151.5] 147.7| 162.0] 204.4] 1594] 149.3) 151.5] 144.9] 129.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

Minerals, Except FUCIS........c.ccccsceceseseeseseeseeee 134.0 137.0 | 137.2} 137.6] 137.8} 138.0] 138.0] 138.0] 138.2] 139.3] 140.1] 1408] 140.8] 140.7] 141.8 

— | Total manufacturing industries... 128.3 133.5 | 134.2) 183.9] 133.5] 134.7] 134.9] 1349] 134.4] 134.7] 134.7] 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0 
20 Food and kindred products.. 126.3 128.5 | 129.4| 129.4] 128.7] 1285] 1287] 1288] 129.6] 130.1] 1304] 131.7] 1325] 1332] 133.8 
21 Tobacco manufactures ley / 345.8 | 342.2] 3423) 350.4] 351.1| 351.6] 351.6| 351.8] 372.4] 3724] 3723] 3721] 391.2] 301.7 
22 Textile mill product...........ccccsessecsecessessseeesene 116.3 116.7 | 1166} 116.7] 1169] 1166] 1168] 117.0] 117.5] 117.4] 117.9] 117.0] 117.0] 117.1] 117.2 
23 Apparel and other finished products . 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.3 125.7 | 1256] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 126.0] 125.7] 125.9] 125.7] 125.7| 125.7| 125.9] 125.8] 125.7 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXCOPE TUMRUNG a8 cots esse eta aerriaurrenee 161.8 158.1 | 158.7] 157.6] 155.7} 155.3] 155.0] 154.5] 154.2] 153.2] 1538] 154.5] 154.7] 160.5] 161.3 
25 Furniture and fixtures 141.3 143.3} 143.5| 143.5] 143.6] 143.5| 143.7] 1438] 1488] 144.2] 144.3] 144.8] 144.7] 1449] 145.2 
26 | Paper and allied products... 136.4 145.8 | 147.3| 147.3| 147.3] 147.7] 147.6| 147.5] 147.0] 147.4] 147.0| 147.0] 147.0] 1469] 146.8 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6 182.9 | 183.1 183.2 | 183.6) 183.6 | 184.9] 185.0} 185.1 186.8 | 187.2! 187.6 | 1884} 188.8] 188.4 
28 Chemicals and allied products.......0..c0.0:4 149.7 156.7 | 156.5] 157.4] 157.5] 158.3] 1586] 1583/ 159.0} 160.4] 161.6] 161.9] 161.4] 160.4] 160.0 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 76.8 112.8 | 1199] 115.7] 1126] 1251] 121.8] 121.9] 1144) 4125] 1120] 107.3] 1141] 1209] 116.9 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.! 122.2 124.6 | 124.4] 125.0] 124.7] 125.4] 125.3] 1265] 1248) 1260] 126.1] 1268] 127.4] 1266] 126.4 
31 Leather and leather products.............:::c:ee0 136.5 137.9| 137.2] 137.5] 137.8] 138.4] 1384] 138.8} 138.9) 1391] 1406] 1409] 1428] 1429] 142.6 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 132.6 134.6 | 135.1] 134.8] 134.5] 134.8] 134.5] 134.3] 134.1 | 134.4) 135.0] 135.4] 135.6) 136.0] 135.7 
33 Primary metal industrieS..............cccs0c-scseeseeseeee 115.8 119.8} 120.2} 120.3} 120.4] 120.5) 120.2] 119.0] 119.2) 1185] 1180] 117.4] 1168] 116.9] 116.5 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

CONIC rcs eee 129.1 130.3| 130.3] 130.3] 130.4] 130.5] 130.6] 1305] 130.5] 130.6] 130.7] 130.8] 131.2] 131.1] 131.1 
35 Machinery, except electrical.........cccccee| 117.3 AVZS |) HaizeS | AS ANTON Aliza AMO Aidrere sl Ailiza7a We tilized-|) mdidie Sil) ditiZeOa| SiON iM S.Ol le doe 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and supplies... 109.5 108.3 | 1085] 1085} 108.1) 108.1] 108.0] 107.9] 107.7] 107.7] 107.6] 107.5] 107.5] 107.4] 107.3 
37 Transportation. .............0:s00+ 134.5 136.8 | 136.0] 136.1] 135.7] 135.7] 138.4] 1386] 138.4] 138.7] 137.6] 137.9] 138.1] 137.4] 137.1 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 

photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS........ccccceeeee| 125.7 126.2 | 126.2] 1262] 126.2] 1263] 1264] 1218] 126.4| 126.9] 127.1] 126.9] 126.9| 127.3] 127.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industnes 

industries (12/85 = 100).....cccccsseseceeeeee| 130.3 [30°94 120:74| ASO) ASTON 161-00 81.0) 131.25) AS153))) Aster) MIS ILON S2:35|ig2:2u 82:5 set oes 

Service industries: 

42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 114.8 119.4] 119.0] 1189] 120.1] 121.2] 121.4] 121.8] 121.5] 121.9] 1225] 1226] 122.7] 123.0] 123.2 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 135.3 135.2 | 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 1385.2| 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 113.0 1226] 1241] 1252] 126.1] 127.0] 1265 | 124.2] 1261] 125.8) 127.8] 1268] 1259] 125.6] 130.3 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) 130.8 147.7| 147.2) 147.6) 147.9] 151.5] 152.5| 152.7] 154.2] 154.7) 154.0] 155.4] 155.4] 156.4] 156.6 

Pipelines, except natural 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Finished goods 
123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 TASS 78.8 94.1 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100] 
a 
ae Industry 2000 2001 
2 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec Jan Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June 
87.4 85.8 83.6 85.9 87.1 88.5 88.7 89.8 88.6 89.1 88.6 87.9 87.9 
109.3 | 108.2 103.7 105.2 | 107.4} 107.6) 105.9} 105.4|] 107.1 107.1 | 109.8} 110.8 110.7 
716 66.9 64.0 67.8 70.8 74.0 75.8 78.8 76.4 HIP 74.7 74.7 73:5 
87.8 91.3 88.6 91.9 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.8 89.5 87.4 88.4 
84.4 82.9 82.9 83.7 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.0 80.9 79.7 78.4 TAS) 76.9 
Hides, SKINS, AN fUrSKINS, TAW...........0eeccrsescecsssecseceesenss 86.7 89.7 95.4} 100.5) 104.7; 102.1 103.3) 105.6) 106:5) 107:5) 119.2) 123.2 103.8 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 86.3 80.3 78.0 83.8 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 75.0 76.0 79.9 
PAS RGOING QM WOE cca ox cas say siczcaxe seo ts cassererceesaretecceaceteorreasens 86.7 86.5 88.4 86.9 87.2 86.5 85.9 85.2 84.3 83.5 81.6 80.9 80.6 
25 Pulp :an cd) Waste: Papel oc.cacsccacaxancsovoerestenccecseeacreeecenceeccc] 97.6 95.9 91.7 90.7 89.8 88.6 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 80.6 toe 73.6 
26| Textile fibers and their waste........ 69.6 67.7 70.7 eke) 72.0 72.2 73.2 70.4 70.6 67.6 64.8 64.1 63.0 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 93.3 93:3 93.1 91.5 90.7 90.6 90.6 90.9 90.9 89.9 89.4 89.2 89.4 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap................0sc0sceeeeseeee 78.2 78.0 78.7 78.7 79.5 76.2 74.7 74.4 74.7 72.5 73.0 72.2 Vhler 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 144.9|} 151.2) 147.6| 166.3] 157.2} 162.1 157.4) 157.5] 159.5] 152.4] 156.0} 159.0] 154.2 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes..............ccecccceeeseseeseeeeeee cel eet 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6 | 100.2 | 100.4 100.7 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 168.2 178.3 RRS) 203.3 189.0 193.4 183.6 181.1 185.2 172.4 | 178.4| 184.4 | 1,770.0 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS...............0004! 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.7 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 61.6 65.0 67.1 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.€.S. ........:ccceeeeeeee| 95.5 94.7 94.9 94.4 94.9 94.0 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.4 92.8 91.6 90.9 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 99.7} 100.5} 100.3] 100.2} 100.4] 100.2| 100.1 99.7 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.6 99.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 102.8 103.3 103.3 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.2 103.4 103.2 103.4 | 103.0} 102.9 102.9 
57 Plastics in primary fOr ..........cscesseceeeeeeeeeeeee 98.1 97.0 95.4 92.8 92.3 91.2 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.7 91.2 89.9 89.0 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3 98.9 98.3 98.3 96.6 96.5 96.7 96.8 96.1 96.5 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ..........::cccccesceee 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.2 98.2 
| 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 100.3 | 100.7} 100.9} 101.1 100.8; 100.5} 100.4) 101.0} 100.6) 100.4) 100.1 99.9 99.7 
62) Rubber manufactures, 1.6.S..........cccasscascscesesesccensseceesesced 104.4 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 104.1 103.8 104.4 104.3 104.7 104.0 | 104.0 104.1 
64, Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp. 
| PIC DERQUDORIG soa ens ne feces ae cascades pena ee ee 89.8 90.4 90.3 90.0 89.9 89.6 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 87.7 87.6 87.0 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. ............::cc000+ 106.5 106.3 106.3 106.1 105.8 105.9 105.6 106.2 106.2 106.0 | 106.5) 106.6 107.0 
BB) OMT CNN OUST RNS a os ceate income ccn cess ne scene cSdopseos 100.1} 103.0; 105.1} 105.0) 104.9} 1034] 1049) 109.1; 108.1]! 106.5) 103.1} 101.6 99.8 
7| Machinery and transport equipment...............cccccceserecee 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.7 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment................./ 112.0 112.4 112.3 112.4 112.4 Siz daoe7s qaS:2 115.2 Ae we atta keytole a aksy(o) 114.9 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............} 106.5 106.4 106.5 106.3 106.3 106.5 106.6 106.8 107.1 106.8 | 106.7 | 106.7 106.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANCIMACTHRO: DANS zoo. area caccpo iss Sacctaceassetnane 108.2 | 108.3} 108.1 108.2 108.3) 108.4] 1085] 1086] 108.8] 109.2} 109.5} 109.5 109.6 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 68.2 68.3 67.8 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.6 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.7 66.2 65.6 
76) Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment...............cc00 96.9 96.7 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.5 96.5 96.6 
77 Electrical machinery and @QuipMent............c.cc:ccceseeeeeees 85.7 7 85.8 85.8 85.4 85.3 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.2 84.8 84.8 84.6 
78 FRA VORIC OS: 5 i2. 2c coc cadersndesncees axstakatensvegsoscisvedssrens ceed 103.9; 103.9] 103.9) 104.1 104.0} 103.9} 104.0) 104.1 104.1 104.1} 104.1 | 104.1 104.1 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatuS............2-.-ceeeeeseeeeeceeeeneee| 105.8 | 106.4| 106.4) 106.5} 106.9] 1069] 106.6} 107.0} 107.0] 107.0} 106.8} 106.9 107.1 
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(1995 = 100] 
SSS _—_0—_-—rav a a eas 
siTc 2000 2001 
Industry 4 
Rev.3 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
0| Food and live animals 91.3 91.5 91.7 91.2 91.5 90.2 92.4 92.8 91.3 93.0 90.8 89.8 88.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 99.1 98.1 98.9 99.0 95.5 95.7 97.3 95.5 96.1 100.4 102.6 104.4 104.3 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
faguiaticinvertebrates=....-eswtececsasssdpcsucectsfeayeceaesereentes 109.1 WOT} MSS) W264 740:7 109.3 | 109.1 107.4] 105.6) 102.2} 100.1 99.7 98.8 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 95.7 97.2 97.6 97.8 100.9 96.8} 104.5] 106.1 101.7] 109.5} 102.3 100.5 97.0 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
0, CEPR eee ee Eee er eeanor Ber ER ee Amat a! 59.5 56.8 55.8 54.5 54.1 51.9 50.8 50.5 $1.1 51.1 52.1 50.8 49.8 
1| Beverages and tobacco Ti SiON ad 2:53 | dit2.9 1136 ALSSaedssoa wilse2) | ma Seonl ee etitSesu imho On mmiiore 114.8 114.4 
11 Beverages 110.1 109.4 109.9 110.7 110.6 110.7 110.6 110:5 110.8 110.4 110.7 12:5 1121 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.9 89.8 87.7 88.5 S75 88.9 86.1 86.6 89.5 94.2 
24) Cork and wood 107.0 102.2 99.7 101.6 97.7 | 101.7 95.6 97.6 97.5 | 102.9 114.1 133.0 
25] Pulp and waste paper... 80.7 81.4 82.0 83.4 83.4 83.4 84.3 82.9 80.4 76.8 72.5 68.3 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 101.2 102.1 101.6 102.3 100.1 98.8 100.8 | 100.9 98.1 98.1 97.0 97.3 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.é.s. .... 92.7 101.8 101.3 103.0 104.3 99.1 97.1 102.0 115.3 97.7 91.8 100.7 98.6 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 172.0 170.6 172.1 189.0 186.3 188.4 180.2 177.1 169.9 154.1 153.1 158.2 153.5 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...! 171.0 168.5 169.9 187.6 181.8 183.3 163.9 152.0 153.9 144.7 143.5 150.6 149.6 
34] Gas, natural and manufactured...............++ 202.9} 2054] 218.1 2426} 249.3] 331.8} 401.0} 316.9] 2445] 2444) 233.5 197.8 
5} Chemicals and related products, n.e:s. ... 94.1 95.5 95.9 95.4 95.1 94.7 95.0 95.8 96.3 96.6 96.3 95.7 94.8 
52| Inorganic chemicals.. ee 91.5 92.5 92.6 92.5 93.1 93.7 94.2 98.5 98.9 97.9 95.0 92.4 91.5 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 86.1 87.6 88.6 87.9 87.0 86.9 86.9 88.8 89.6 89.1 88.4 87.9 87.7 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 96.8 97.5 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.7 95.7 95.1 94.9 94.6 94.0 93.8 93.8 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 89.6 89.9 89.4 88.8 87.6 87.2 86.9 87.1 88.2 88.6 88.1 87.7 87.6 
57| Plastics in primary forms 94.3 95.5 95.4 95.3 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.5 95.5 95.8 95.8 95.7 96.8 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms... eaeaees 80.8 81.5 80.9 80.8 80.0 79.5 78.6 80.3 84.5 84.4 83.2 83.1 82.1 
59} Chemical materials and products, t n.e.s. 99.7 100.2 100.0 101.1 100.4 100.4 100.6 101.8 101.6} 101.9} 101.4 100.6 100.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.6 98.0 98.8 97.9 97.6 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.7 97.3 96.3 95.5 95.3 
62| Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ae 91.8 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 91.8 91.6 91.5 91.2 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles Of paper ‘CUB. 
ANG! PAaperDOar diese -sacrecsenssaseseees 89.1 89.5 89.4 91.4 91.6 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.8 93.7 92.8 91.9 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 100.5 100.9 100.9 100.8 100.2 100.2 100.2 100.7 100.5 100.5 | 100.3 100.2 99.9 
68 Nonferrous metals... enaccp ta dayics 110.7 112.5 118.7 114.4 115.7 114.3 114.4 121.0 124.0 116.4 110.9 107.0 106.1 
69} Manufactures of metals, ¢ n.e.s. 95.7 95.8 95.4 95.4 95.2 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.9 95.7 95.7 95.6 
7| Machinery and transport CQUuIPMENT.........ssseeeeeeeeeeee 89.6 89.6 89.5 89.3 89.2 89.1 89.0 88.9 88.8 88.8 88.4 88.2 88.1 
72\| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............) 96.1 96.7 96.5 95.9 95.7 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.3 96.0 95.8 95.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts... ; featraeeateacnarsst ns) OOIe: 96.7 96.4 96.1 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.6 95.1 94.7 94.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. Pre eeresee es 60.0 59.9 59.9 59.8 58.8 58.8 58.7 58.3 57.8 57.5 56.5 56.4 56.3 
76; Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent...............:.c.04 84.6 84.3 84.2 84.1 83.9 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.8 82.1 82.0 82.1 
77\| — Electrical machinery and equipment.. 83.3 82.8 82.7 82.6 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 82.5 82.1 82.0 81.7 
MB), ROA VENICICS se-tesmctcsescncererectea veces 102.8} 102.8} 102.7 102.6 | 102.9 102.9} 102.9} 102.9] 1028] 102.8] 102.6 102.4 102.6 
85 ROOWOaNncrt-vesecanteasnncnors-stsersatroanascer ancora el OOS 100.9 101.0 100.9 100.8 100.7 100.6 101.0 101.2 101.5 101.1 101.0 100.8 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical GOOdS, 1.6.5. .......:.::.s..cssessescesecesees 90.6 90.3 


36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
ee een 
2000 
Category 208 A 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov Dec. | Jan Feb. Mar. Apr May | June 
ALE COMMODITIES. 5. tsccccanczcsscacnssneverexcsorenncornnertecs 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.5 96.2 96.1 95.9 95.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............ssseseeeeeeseeees 87.1 85.1 82.8 85.3 85.8 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... es 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 85.9 85.9 86.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.1 97.9 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.2 96.3 98.6 97.0 97.6 95.3 91.0 90.9 
Industrial supplies and materials..............csccccceeeees 95.2 95.5 95.4 96.6 96.2 95.8 95.0 95.0 94.9 93.9 93.8 93.1 92.3 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 78.2 77.9 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.4 82.6 80.7 80.7 81.0 78.6 
RueistandlubricamtS ccs. cnccatnetcncetcrsccacet 35:6 144.1 137.9 155.0 146.9 150.7 146.2 145.2 147.1 139.8 144.8 147.7 143.4 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.............0... 91.9 91.7 91.7 91.4 91.6 90.7 90.1 90.4 90.1 89.8 89.2 88.0 87.6 
Selected building materials...............cscssesesseeeeeeeeed 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.4 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.2 87.4 86.8 86.3 87.0 
Gapital GOQdS ae foot teeceonc theta s pccGeveces evevaneteceaters 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.6 96.6 96.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. es 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.9 99.5 99.6 99:7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.5 100.9 100.9 
Nonelectrical MACHINETY.........-s...cscsssesessesescssreeeee 91.7 91.6 91.6 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 SAES 7 eOa.0 91.3 91.1 90.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+. 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.5 104.5 104.4 104.4 104.6 104.5 104.6 104.7 104.7 | 104.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive 102.3} 102.5) 102.4} 102.2; 102.3} 102.2 102.0} 102.1 102:0)) 107-95) 101.8)) 101-7) 1018 
Nondurables, manufactured............... elie aloes 102.4] 102.4} 102.2| 102.4} 102.2} 102.0}; 102.0} 101.5} 101.3} 101.2} 101.2) 101.3 
Durables, Mamiactured. .ccsscasseosecs cacosasnzavctvesecse 101.3 101.5 101.4 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.1 104.3 101.5 101.5 101.3 101.2 101.3 
Agricultural COMMOGIES --...0252 5. ssccssssnnsvsacesesusseee 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 84.7 84.7 84.8 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES.............ccceseeeseeeeeeeeney 97.6 97.8 97.7 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.5 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.4 97.1 96.9 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


ee § 


2000 | 2001 
Category T 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. if Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
ALE COMMODITIES sc. ccc. ccesccessereocececereerecsscccarseeacenseon 99.6 99.7 99.9} 101.0] 100.6] 100.6 100.0 | 100.0 99.3 97.8 97.2 97.5 97.1 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerageS...........cccscseeseeeeeseeeeey 91.1 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.7 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.8 90.6 88.9 88.7 87.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.5 83.0 81.9 84.2 84.3 83.4 85.6 83.8 83.5 82.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 109.7 110.5 112.9 11235 111.2 109.5 109.1 107.9 106.7 103.9 102.4 102.1 101.4 
Industrial supplies and materials...............seeesseeeees 121.8 121.8 122.8 127.6 126.6 126.9 124.5 124.4 122.3 116.1 115.4 116.7 115.6 
Fuels and lubricants...........:cceeeeeee 170.6 | 169.2] 170.9] 187.4} 1845] 186.8] 178.7| 176.7 169.3 | 153.3 152.3} 157.4 153.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products 170.4 168.0 169.5 187.1 181.9 183.6 165.6 155.7 156.1 145.9 144.2 151.0 149.8 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........c:ccssceseeseeneeeees 87.0 87,5) 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.8 91.1 89.0 87.1 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials..............scsssssseseeeseseee 91.7 92.7 93.4 92.8 92.8 92.6 93.3 94.1 94.3 94.4 93.1 92.1 90.9 
Selected building materials...........ccseeseeeeseeeee ed 105.0 103.4} 100.2 98.7 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.0 96.2 98.3} 104.9] 116.5 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..} 105.0 106.5 109.5 105.9 105.6 104.1 103.7 107.2 108.7 103.8 101.1 98.2 97.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............4 87.0 BYEZ 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.1 87.2 87.8 88.7 88.8 88.5 88.2 88.0 
Capital! qOOdSiaicc.s.ceeic sherdecee asi cose avectes cance Peneen ted 80.9 80.9 80.7 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.7 79.3 79.3 79.1 79.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.........., 94.3 94.1 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.9 95.2 94.5 94.9 95.0 
Nonelectrical Machinery............-s0s-csssccsseercoeseoned Tesi) THE 77.0 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.8 75.6 75.0 74.8 74.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................] 102.7 102.8 102.7 102.5 102.6 102.7 102.7 102.7 102.6 102.6 102.5 102.3 102.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............5 96.5 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.4 96.2 
Nondurables, manufactured...........ccscseseeeteeeeeees 99.5 99.8 | 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.6 92.9 99.8 100.1 100.0 100.0 99.8 
Durables manufactQred: icc. ces.cccrens-asnseocrscccasuesoet 93.2 93.4 93.2 93.0 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.8 92.8 92.5 92.3 92.1 


Nonmanufactured consumer goods 


101.5 EBL 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1995 = 100] 


1999 
Category 
June | Sept. | Dec. June 
AN TLEIGNG (INDOUNG) Sacnencwaeaccesesceccessecsere secpacensenerseas tore 86.2 84.0 
Air:treighti(OUtOUNG) i.e.-e-cese- asset cceeencee se see 92.8 90.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)............eesseeeeeeeeees 112.3 119.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 109.7 


Ocean liner freight (inDOUN).............:cccccseesseeseseeeed 
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99.4 


99.0 


39. indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992 = 100} 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1998 1999 2000 2001 
ll Hl IV | iH Hl IV | | i) Hl IV | iH) 
Business 
Output per hour of all DErSONS..........ccseeseeeeeseeseeteeeeeeeees 110.3 110.8 111.8 112.5 112.7 114.0 116.1 115.0 ales 117.4 118.2 118.2 119.0 
Compensation per hour......... 118.9 120.3 | 121.6 123.0 | 124.3] 125.9) 127.1 129.0} 131.7 133.8 | 136.8 138.2 | 140.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 104.1 105.0 | 105.7 106.4 | 106.8} 107.4} 107.6 108.1 109.6 | 110.3) 112.0 NDZ AZO) 
Unit labor costs........cccee 107.8 108.6 | 108.8 109.3} 110.4) 110.5] 109.5 112.1 112.5] 114.0} 115.7 A722 eS 
Unit nonlabor payments... Recal) Mi eoei 114.5} 1146) 115.41 114.2 114.4] 1169] 1142] 115.2 113.9} 112.1 111.8} 112.1 
Implicit orice Gotlatonic..-..s.cc.csacecscnanccearecnecccctnoncre xe 110.5 110.7 | 110.9 Vea Waa WAAL ON 2:2 112.9} 113.5 143:9"| 414-4) 115:25) “115:8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS.........:cceeceseeeeeeeteeeeeeee 110.1 110.5 111.4 111.9 112.0 113.4 115.6 114.5 116.3 116.7 117.4 117.4 118.1 
Compensation per hOurs..s....c55...cssccesyecasencgp scene ere iikets} 119.8 | 120.9 122.1 123.4] 125.0} 126.3 | 128.4] 130.7] 133.0] 135.9 137.6 | 139.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 103.6 104.5 | 105.1 105.6 | 106.0} 106.6 | 107.0 107.6 | 108.8 109.7 | 111.3 Tuas) Uaheis 
URE LAD ON GOSES screscanccancasccarsnncatsianeschepnencncesncVnen cuen cae 107.5 108.4 108.6 109.0} 110.2 110.2; 109.3) 112.1 112.4] 114.0] 115.8 Wee ves! 
Unit nomlabor DAYIMOINS. «— nn. ne ion nena cenecenesnastesendanees 116.2 115.7 115.8 116.7 115.8 116.1 118.6 116.0 116.7 115.4 113.5 113.1 113.4 
INDUCT ORC: Ge Natoneen cs ce ccrenesecteserenr-ctsosavsterancss os 110.7 111.0 111.2 111.8 112.2 112.4 112.7 113.5 114.0 114.5 114.9 115.7 116.2 
Nonfinancial corporations : 

Output per hour of all employees. ........2.c.ccesesceeeeeeeeeey re 113.1 13:7 114.6 115.3 116.6 118.3 Tere 119.7 120.9 121.4 121.5 = 
Compensation per hour ike 116.7 | 117.8} 119.0) 120.3) 121.8) 123.0 124.7 | 127.2 129.3 | 132.3 134.1 - 
Real compensation per hOur...........22.::cceceeeeeeeeeeeeees 100.9 101.8) 102.4] 103.0] 103.3] 103.9] 104.2} 1045] 105.8] 106.6} 108.3} 108.7 - 
TRO BUI COS US ances een ca ccc sant aacennavepacameeecaceesasecsct 102.6 102.5 | 103.2 103.2 | 103.7 104.0/ 103.9) 105.9} 106.0 106.6 | 108.2 109.6 - 

Unit labor costs.... = 103.2 103.6 103.9} 104.3] 104.5} 104.0 106.0 | 106.2 106.9 | 109.0 110.3 - 

LUBE OMIA ON COSTS Foo cce soccer prenecenscnqro-eecnaccsessvovavabynase 101.2 100.7 | 102.1 101.3 | 102.2 102.9] 103.4] 105.5} 105.3] 105.6} 106.0 107.5 - 
ASSIARE PONDS caeesrscecatomeccnsnnn ac tete anannes connporneseacrcasacstessstanenel 147.7 152.0} 145.3 | 150.6] 148.6 144.4 | 147.0 134.3 | 137.8 133/875 9118:5 109.2 - 
Unit nonlabor payments.. ..| 113.0 113-89) 403.1 113.9} 114.0 113.5 | 114.5 112.9] 113.6 112.8 | 109.2 107.9 - 
implicit price: deflator. <<...0<<..cc-0csa-ecsossisancnntscuasanaas=s 106.4} 106.7) 106.8 107.2 | 107.5) 107.5) 107.5) 1083) 108.7 108.9 | 109.0 109.5 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSOMS........ccscescseeeeereeeeeeeeens 123.2 125.7.| 126.8) (128:9))) 13022 131.9} 135.0 135.2 | 137.3 139.4} 141.3| 140.0] 139.9 
Compensation per hOur.............scecceessesssereeeeertneenee] 116.8 118.0 119.0 119.9} 121.2 122.8 | 124.1 125.9} 128.1 131.2 | 135.2 137.2 | 139.3 
Real compensation per NOUr...........cc:ccsseeeeeeeeenereeees 102.2 103.0} 103.4) 103.7] 104.1 104.7} 105.2 105.5| 1066} 108.3} 110.7 Aidtessletgeed 
USAR IADOG COSUS <5 cose tesecer cotter nasaneceeneeenereenenenes stern ce 94.8 93.9 93.9 93.0 93.1 93.1 91.9 93.2 93.3 94.1 95.7 98.0 99.6 


Note Dash indicates data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
1 


I T 
Private business 

Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons... 
Output per unit of capital services. 


45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0} 102.0 104.8 
110.4 didiied 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7; 100.0} 100.5 100.1 


Multifactor productivity ic.c,-screc-ssvenscandasencccuasessecnser 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1 102.6 
OU DU tie ccercecevictsizsctiacecoosiealouatsteremeoncteusacteuevdenivseseyeest! © Genco, 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8 100.0} 105.2 110.6 
Inputs: 

Labor iipusticcre cases core cencenesceccdersrees couecrtesresrnseccereoreey 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0} 103.7 106.4 

Capltalisenvicessaseseccceasrwransaatiesisttny Masse saraseteectens 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0] 104.7} 110.4 

Combined units of labor and capital input... 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all persOns..........cceeseseeeeeeeeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0} 101.5} 104.7 

Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 

Output per hour of all persONs.............0.cc:ceeeeeeeeeeeees 48.7 64.9 13 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0) 101.7 104.5 

Output per unit of capital services................cceeee eee 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 

Murifactonproductivityies...cece-.,ecc.aencrsyeeceenersec eee 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0) 100.9 102.4 
QUE U tees eter tecceetiatccsesteccs tang arat caicineacurcenenctsncee 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 

WADOM iN PUth iesscescsseecencuessstscecvanyesteccesessrsctansccesmevercnrseee 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0) 103.8 106.6 

Gapitalisenvices>.. .7-carccsensenncronsercetsnes se cettesqnaaes 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9] 100.0} 104.9 110.8 

Combined units of labor and capital input... 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2 100.0} 104.2 108.0 
Capital per hour of all perSONns...............0.cceeeeeeeneeeeeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 

Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...............:cceeeeeeeeee eee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 Aili7ot 124.3 


Output per unit of capital services.................::csceeee 124.3 116.5} 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0) 101.1 104.0} 105.0 104.5] 105.6 106.5 
: 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3 100.0} 100.4; 102.6; 105.0} 106.1 109.8 113.2 
38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4} 100.0; 103.3) 108.7; 113.4) 116.9} 123.5) 130.7 


FIOUTS OfrclliOIS ONS ceccrssereeesntscrersscureerscrsatraarrieeataeater 92.0 104.2 107.5} 104.8} 100.4 100.0} 101.4; 103.6} 104.0 103.7} 105.5 105.2 
Capital services....... 63 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9 100.0} 102.2 104.5) 108.0 111-9] 116:9 122.8 
Ener yinercsenereseeicee ext 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9}; 100.1 100.0; 103.7 107.3) 109.5 107.0 103.9 109.2 


Nonenergy materials....... ell She 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6 100.0} 105.7 111.3) 112.8 120.4); 120.4 127.2 
Purchased business services.... 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0 105.1 110.0 108.9} 114.2 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs... 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0 100.0 102.9} 106.0 107.9 110:2) 112.5 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business 
Output per hour of all persONs.........cccccecccesesseseseseseeeeeee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3} 100.5; 101.9} 102.6) 105.4) 107.8; 110.8) 113.8) 116.9 
Compensation per hour................. 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5} 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.6 125.1 132.8 
Real compensation per NOur...............ccsssseeceseeeeeeees 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 110.1 
Unit labor COStS 275. .cseesceccesi 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7; 101.9] 102.6} 104.1 104.5} 105.3) 108.0} 109.9} 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments..... 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0) 102.5} 106.4) 109.4] 113.3) 117.1 115.1 115.1 113.9 
hmplici price detlator:-.. cc.<c.vascccsccssescssescasevacenecoons 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2 104.0} 106.0 107.7; 109.7) 110.6) 111.8) 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErsONS...........ccscscseeseseseseeeeeeeees ee) 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4; 100.5; 101.8) 102.8) 105.4) 107.5} 110.4) 113.2) 116.2 
Compensation pen NOUG.c.cccc.ces.sscacaccuscess-savavcccacesnt 14.0 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0] 102.2) 104.3} 106.6) 109.8) 113.1 119.0} 124.2} 132.0 
Real compensation per NOur................ccceseeeeeeeeeneees 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4) 100.2} 104.0} 106.4) 109.4 
Wnt laDON COSTS wanreecccsvysssconsvacasus corcansshatcusvaceksasesecasasa 275 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5) 101.7; 102.5) 103.7} 104.2} 105.2 107.7| 109.7} 113.6 
Unitinonlabor payments... co ocecscsnsesexcacanaseasaccitevescenass< 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0; 106.9) 110.4; 113.5} 118.0} 116.3) 116.8} 115.4 
lniplich price deflator: <<< con, <cccewcaencstsesencauwcunesiccesace 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8) 110.8] 112.3) 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............cccceceeseeeeeeeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5); 108.4 112.3 116.2) 119.9 
Compensation per hour............. x 15.6 25:3 56.4 90.8 95.3} 102.0} 104.2} 106.2) 109.0} 110.3) 115.9) 121.1 128.3 
Real compensation per hour..............ccsseceseceeeeeeeneee 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8; 101.3} 103.7} 106.4 
ORAL MNIE COSTS 25. nos. pocscystesxearsicavevarnandesceseeaaacsaseoeanet 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8} 101.0}; 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.5} 102.6; 103.7; 106.7 

Unit labor costs... 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5) 101.3} 101.0) 101.9] 101.4) 101.8; 103.2} 104.2] 107.0 

Unit nonlabor costs. 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3) 102.2; 100.6; 100.9} 101.2) 102.5} 105.6 
WNW PrOtitS :cccececconccasvaes 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0} 113.2] 131.7] 139.0) 152.2) 156.9} 148.9) 147.6) 131.0 
Wnitnonlabor payments ssececo.acc.c0se ena ccoeascecteececeseeeeees 30.2 Ste] 66.0 97.1 99.7} 103.5} 109.0} 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 113.4) 114.0) 112.1 
imphcit price eelator..c-ta.s..sacseecoser sans edsaseesecoanscce ee 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7| 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6] 107.4) 108.7 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSOMS.............ceeeeeeeeeseeeeteeeseeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 101.9] 105.0) 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 129.6 46.3 
Compensation per ROUMcisescce ces ccccee dccspcencesecteontetsct 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 122.0 130.1 
Real compensation per hOur............:..cseeeeeenseeeeeeees 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8) 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6 104.5 107.8 
WIAD LADOR COSTS iissccce ate ectoncnescaean-aecaancaceneasanancv sede? 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.6} 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0) 100.9; 102.8) 106.9} 109.9; 109.6; 104.4) 105.5 ~ 
Implicit price deflator......... 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6) 100.9} 102.0) 103.9} 104.9} 104.0 100.5} 101.1 - 

Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987 = 100] 


_industry——SSS*SSCIG—*| (1000 | 001 [ 1902 | 1900 | 996 | 1095 | 1906 | 1997 | 1908 | 1909 
Mining 
( OfoYo} 62) po) Kea Sonceviscoccneece cane cocnenecrete <4 102 102.7 100.5} 115.2 118.1 126.0] 117.2 116.5] 118.9 118.3} 105.5 
Gold and silver ores............... 104 122.3) 127.4) 141.6] 159.8 160.8] 144.2 138.3] 158.5 187.6 | 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining... 122 118.7 122.4 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9 168.0 176.6 188.0 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.. fs 131 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9] 112.4} 119.4] 123.9] 125.2 127.4| 132.3 
Crushed and broken StOne...........s0:ccsesereseeeeeeees 142 102.2 99.8} 105.0 103.6} 108.7) 105.4] 107.2) 112.6 110.2} 104.8 
Manufacturing 
Meat DIOGUGTS cece ssceecteaeet st aeeneeenere sere snnceemsacane 201 97.1 99.6} 1046) 1043] 101.2} 102.3 97.4} 102.5 102.3} 102.2 
Dairy products... 202 107.3} 108.3} 111.4 109.6} 111.8) 1164] 116.0] 119.3 119.3} 114.1 
Preserved fruits and vegetables..............:.2se0eeee8 203 95.6 99.2 100.5 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.2 110.7 117.8 120.0 
GiainimilliproductS7cec--atuctec-pnacccsccecesscrscee sass 204 105.4] 104.9] 107.8} 109.2} 1084) 115.4} 108.0) 118.2 126.2} 130.4 
Bakery prodUctsieccru..certerccecsseectueccesrassaasestecal 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8} 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products................--.0+5 206 103.2 | 102.0 99.8} 1045] 106.2} 108.3 113.8} 116.7] 123.0) 130.0 
rats and)OllSrascereeessane se escn ee enceeusscccccsr ceases neers 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 92:65) WA8) 12053) 110.7 120.2 13743) 15621 
BeVerdges ancy sscereeeaeecsasesba come stanecctonnee 208 117.0] 120.0) 127.1 126.4} 130.1 133.5} 135.0] 135.5 136.4] 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products.. | 209 99.2} 101.7] 101.5} 105.2} 100.9} 102.9} 109.1 104.1 112.7] 116.3 
Cigarettes Sarrs..csetectc: tenccunecnscysscsteerasacese across 211 113.2] 107.6] 111.6] 1065] 1266] 142.9] 147.2] 147.2 152.2] 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, Cotton..............2c.0eeseeee 4 221 103.1 111.2 | 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 131.2 136.2 138.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.. 222 111.3; 116.2} 126.2} 131.7] 1425] 145.3] 147.6] 162.2 168.6} 171.9 
Narrow fabric mills. = 224 96.5 99.6) 112.9} 111.4} 120.1 118.9} 126.3] 110.8 117.7] 122.4 
Knitting millSis:...cce.ccs-cs5+006 4 225 107.5] 114.0) 119.3} 127.9] 134.1 138.3} 150.3] 138.0 135.9] 144.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI................2.:ecseseeee 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
Carpets Andiigs ss: ices: cece prec coe<teccesecccuten-terere 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8] 100.2} 100.3 102.3 97.8 
Yarn and thread mills......... ec! 228 110.2] 111.4] 119.6} 1266] 130.7] 137.4) 147.4] 150.4] 153.0} 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile goods... cal 229 109.2} 1046] 1065} 110.4] 1185] 123.7 123.1 118.7 120.1 127.0 
Men's and boys' furnishingS.............:0.ceeseseeneenee 232 102.1 108.4 109.1 108.4 ATL 123.4 134.7 162.1 174.7 187.0 
Women's and misses' outerweal..............22.000865 233 104.1 104.3} 109.4] 121.8 127.4) 135.5 141.6] 149.9 151.9} 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments 234 102.1 113.7 117.4 124.5 138.0 161.3 174.5| 208.9) 216.4] 293.0 
Hats, caps, and millinery..............2..0008 “5 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 TRE 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5] 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5) 116.8) 120.1 101.4| 107.7} 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 105.6 119.2 alee 129.2 
Sawmills and planing MillS.............ccccceeeeeeeeneeeee 242 99.8} 102.6} 108.1 101.9} 103.3} 110.2] 115.6} 116.9 118.7 | 125.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 93:9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
Wood containersic.cq.c o<.ercencreesecuevecauvevesescncouns 244 Aste) dats 109.4] 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.7} 106.2 106.6 | 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes................0066 245 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7} 100.3 99.2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products as 249 107.7) 110.5) 114.2 115.3) 1191.8) 1954) 114.4) 1238.4) 131.2) 741.3 
Household furniturey...<.:.4:2-c2-.sscaccvesecsneaccsesernec 251 104.5] 107.1 110:5)) TAO:6)) W257)" 116399) 29565) 121237 25:85 128.7, 
OlfiCe {ULNINUN C22. .ececae caw teerens exdeeivescccces sey <eeace 252 95.0 94.1 102.5] 103.2 100.5} 101.1 106.4] 118.3 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture... 253 119.8 | 120.2] 140.6} 161.0 157.4] 173.3] 181.5] 214.9] 207.6] 210.9 
Partitions and fixtures........0.....cc08 Gs 254 95.6 93.0} 102.7] 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97:5) 121-1 125.6 | 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures............0..:000 259 103.5] 102.1 99:5 | 103.6 104.7) 110.0) 113:2) 110.7 121.9} 122.7 
Pulp MNS os ca. econ ac cencess cocnd-enceurderovsncnctbuchncess 261 116.7 | 128.3} 137.3| 1225] 128.91 131.9 132.6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
Paper mills........ 262 102.3 99.2); 103.3] 102.4] 110.2] 1186] 111.6] 112.0 114.9] 122.7 
Paperboard mills. a 263 100.6} 101.4} 1044] 1084) 1149] 119.5] 118.0] 126.7 127.8} 131.0 
Paperboard containers and boxesS................s0006 265 101.3] 103.4] 105.2} 107.9] 108.4] 105.1 106.3 | 109.7 113.5} 113.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 119.5 122.9 127.3 
NEWSDADEIS sccccceassusen co fatoucede ss srtesaveeeteeeutverceven 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
POROGICAS ite os secs ece a avedonceswoceasespesveceuscntaveverd 272 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 115.0} 115.1 
BOOKS .ncsccscscecsseececaciveecuveccouveccssussdswvescceaaeeee 273 96.6 | 100.8 97.7} 103.5] 103.0] 101.6 99.3} 102.6 101.0] 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing...............:cccceceeeeeee eens 274 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6) 114.5 119.5 | 128.3 
Commercial printing........ ap 275 102.5} 102.0} 1080; 106.9] 106.5] 107.2 108.3} 108.8] 109.9] 115.2 
Manifold business forms 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 782 77.9 76.7 73.6 
GRCOUNG CAIdS corte ss crevexs sotees seeecvcervecveteiaastirs) 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 104.2} 103.9 
Blankbooks and bookbinding................000ceseeeeeed 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7) 105.4] 108.7] 1145] 114.2 116.4] 123.3 
Printing trade services............. an 279 99.3} 100.6} 112.0) 115.3} 111.0] 116.7] 126.2] 128.3] 126.7] 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.................6.. of 281 106.8) 109.7] 109.7} 105.6] 102.3} 109.3] 110.1 116.8) 145.8} 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics................:000006s 282 100.9} 100.0} 107.5] 112.0 125.3] 128.3} 125.3] 135.4] 142.2] 145.7 
DYUQS Siieeptaccescsccccnasteetrs dcneneid ter cser eee aes ee 283 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.7} 104.6] 108.7] 112.5) 112.4 104.3] 104.8 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods. cee 284 103.8) 105.3} 104.4] 108.7} 111.2] 118.6] 120.9] 126.4] 122.7] 116.8 
Paints and allied products.............. 7m 285 106.3) 104.3] 102.9) 1088] 116.7] 118.0] 125.6] 126.4] 126.8] 125.6 
Industrial organic chemicals........... ce 286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 111.2 105.7 111 3 
AgniculuraiGhemicalScrn..ccvcsse.tacsrdensesrrteceedeees: 287 104.7 99:5 ; : L 
SEGRE SEE EA te 99.5 | 103.8}; 105.0] 108.5 110.0{ 119.8{ 117.5] 106.9 
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(1987 = 100] 
NT 

Industry sic | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Miscellaneous chemical products....................005 289 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.1 120.3 120.6 128.1 
Petroleum retin gt cccrce-c-ccncctsccesuvecsecneresccacese eis 291 109:2°) 106.6)" 111035) 12071 123.8} 182.3] 142.0] 149.2| 155.7) 169.5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 295 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9} 111.2 113.1 123.1 124.7} 115.7 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
MIRGS and INNeH MMOS 2. cave te ceee ceneace sce oeeancae 301 103.0} 102.4] 107.8] 1165) 124.1 131.1 138.8) 149.1 144.2) 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........! 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7| 104.6 107.4} 113.5 112.7 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, .€.C...........ccececeeeees 306 109.0) 109.9) 115.2) 123.1 119.1 121.5 | 121.0) 125.3] 132.3] 140.8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c 308 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7| 129.9 133.8 141.2 
Footwear, except rubber............... 314 101.1 94.4] 104.2) 105.2; 113.0] 117.1] 126.1) 121.4] 110.9] 131.6 
FL QUGIAS Sooo en sans evecare reenact Nese cana ssvae eer eaee em 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6; 101.5; 107.6) 114.0) 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............... 322 104.8 102.3] 108.9 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.4| 128.3 135.2 143.6 
Products of purchased glass 323 92.6 97.7 101.5 106.2 105.9 106.1 122.0 125.1 122.0 134.0 
Cement, hydraulic.................. 324 112.4) 108.3] 115.1 119.9) 125.6) 124.3] 128.7) 133.1 134.1 139.6 
Structural clay products........... 325 109.6 109.8 111.4 106.8 114.0 112.6 119.6 111.9 114.8 124.0 
Pottery and related products 326 98.6 95.8 99:5; 100.3} 108.4; 109.3) 119.38) 123.2) 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products........... = 327 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 107.6 112.8 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products. 329 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3; 107.8 110.4| 114.6 114.7) 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products........ 331 109.7} 107.8) 117.0} 133.6] 1424] 1426] 147.5} 155.0} 151.0} 148.9 
Iron and steel foundries.................essssccecceseeereed 332 106.1 104.5) 107.2} 112.1 113.0] 112.7) 116.2) 120.8} 121.1 126.2 
Primary nonferrous metals.............ccccseeeeeeeeeeeeee 333 102.3 110.7] 101.9 107.9 105.3} 111.0 110.8 112.0 125.8 | 131.2 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing...........:seeesseeeeens 335 O2TG 91.0 96.0 98.3 | 101.2 99:2) 104.0) 111.3] 115.2) 122:7 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) = i 336 104.0} 103.6) 103.6} 1085} 112.1 117.8) 122.3) 127.0] 131.5] 130.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................, 339 113.7 | 109.1 114.5) 111.3} 134.5) 152.2 149.6 | 136.2{ 140.0} 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers...................5 341 117.6) 122.9} 127.8) 132.3] 140.9) 144.2/ 155.2] 160.3}; 163.8} 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware............:...::s1ee 342 97.3 96.8 | 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 114.6 115.7| 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 102.6 | 102.0 98.4} 102.0} 109.1 109.2) 118.6) 127.3] 130.3] 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products................... 344 98.8 100.0} 103.9 104.8 107.7| 105.8 106.5} 111.9 L257 ced, 
Metal forgings and stampingS..............:sseeeeeeeeeee 346 95.6 92.9} 103.7] 108.7) 1085} 109.3) 113.6] 120.2) 125.9) 130.3 
Metal services, N.€.C..............005 347 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 127.7 128.4 124.4 127.3 127.9 
Ordnance and ACCeSSOTIES, N.€.C.........ceeeeeeeeeeees 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 92.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............., 349 97.5 97.4) 101.1 102.0 103.2} 106.6 108.3 | 107.7 Ait. Oul) ihOss 
Engines and tires: oi20.<.<-<:se2nnesecendnoceaseaetexes 351 106.5) 105.8) 103.3] 109.2} 122.3] 122.7| 1366] 136.9] 145.9) 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery.......... 352 116.5] 112.9; 113.9] 1186; 125.0} 134.7) 137.2} 141.2) 148.5) 125.5 
Construction and related machinery................0064 353 107.0 99.1 102.0) 08:25) 1417-72254 123:3 || 132:5:| 137.5)" 13722 
Metalworking MAChINETY..........0...seccceeeeeeeeeeseeeed 354 101.1 96.4] 104.3] 107.4} 109.9} 1148] 1149] 119.2) 119.8) 123.5 
Special industry machinery...........22:cccceceeeeeeeeees 355 107.5) 108.3) 106.0| 113.6) 121.2) 1382.3) 134.0} 131.7) 125.1 139.3 
General industrial machinery... 356 101.5} 101.6] 101.6; 1048} 106.7} 109.0} 109.4) 110.0] 111.2] 111.4 
Computer and office equipment... 357 138.1 149.6| 195.7) 258.6] 3286); 469.4; 681.3}; 960.2] 1350.6] 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery.............-...+. 358 103.6] 100.7); 104.9} 1086] 110.7} 112.7) 114.7] 115.0} 121.4] 123.2 
Industrial machinery, 0.€.C.........2.0:ccceceeeseeeseeeees 359 107.3} 109.0} 117.0} 118.5} 127.4] 138.8) 141.4) 129.3] 127.5} 134.3 
Electric distribution equipment............2cc:0seseseeees 361 106.3/ 106.5) 119.6} 122.2} 131.8}; 143.0} 143.9] 1428] 147.5] 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 107.7 107.1 naieed 132.9 134.9 150.8 154.3 164.2 162.3 162.9 
Household appliances.............:sscccseeeseeeeeereeeeeed 363 105.8} 106.5) 115.0} 123.4) 131.4} 127.3] 127.4] 1429] 150.3} 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.................. 364 99.9 97.5} 105.7) 107.8) 113.4) 113.7] 116.9] 121.8] 129.2} 132.4 
Communications equipment...........2.2::0cseeceeeeeee 366 123.8 | 129.1 154.9) 163.0} 186.4} 2006) 229.5) 275.3] 276.0] 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 133.4} 154.7] 189.3} 217.9] 2741] 401.5) 5149) 613.4; 768.0} 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies 369 90.6 98.6} 101.3 108.2 110.5; 114.1 123.1 128.3 135.3 140.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment............02:cssseeeeeee 371 102.4 96.6} 104.2] 106.2; 1088} 106.7} 107.2} 116.3) 125.2) 136.5 
AMET AIUANG PANS z.a.canee-erersucatitr cs ccc naedecanennsn wane 372 98.9) 108.2) 112.3] 115.2} 109.6} 107.9] 113.0) 114.7] 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing.................++ 373 103.7 96.3} 102.7] 106.2 103.8 98.0 99.2); 105.3} 102.0} 112.6 
Railroad! @QUIDMEG NUaateacs.dsc0srcccrcsess-denveaccenteas 374 1414.1 146.9] 147.9} 151.0} 152.5} 150.0] 1483] 184.2} 189.1} 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.............ceeeeeees 375 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9} 125.1 120.3| 125.5} 120.4) 127.7) 121.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 116.5/ 110.5) 110.5} 122.1 118.9] 121.0} 129.4) 136.5] 142.4] 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment........... 381 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 149.5 149.1 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices 382 106.4) 113.1 119.9} 124.0] 133.8) 146.4] 150.5] 1424] 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments and supplies.................++-++4 384 116.9} 118.7] 123.5] 127.3] 126.7| 131.5] 139.8] 147.4] 158.6] 160.2 
Ophthalmic Qoods.............0..-sccsccssccecersssseneeenes 385 12-23 25:1 144.5| 157.8| 160.6) 167.2} 188.2] 196.3) 199.1) 229.5 
Photographic equipment & supplies.................+45 386 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.5 124.8 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...............+++5 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 114.2 113.1 133.9 
Musicallinstruments:.:-.2....002-c0rc-c..-c--sensiniacnesen 393 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100] 


ae sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 


Industry 


TOYS ANd SPOMHING GOOS...........cceerereeeeeesosscessene 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................-4 
Costume jewelry and notions..............:ccseeeeeeneee 4 
Miscellaneous manufactures............-..2c0seeeeeeeeee 
Transportation 
Railroad' transportation... .s.-----<s-srssnecssaseresiens 
TInucking/ except local) uae ert eae tnteerys nae 
U'Supostalisenvice ante eetetaeeear trees 
Air transportation ' .... 
Utitlities 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS. ...........6ccceeeeeeeseeeeee 
Radio and television broadcasting 
Cable and other pay TV services.. 
EI@GWIC GIGS: << <aeeancr erases on eneacenecinestensssreserene 
Gasiititties; usprsestacetertapat creascwvencuasenestaercessare 


Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 
GAKOWale StOleSramencesuscrcerskuncr ends arin enedieecnscars 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 
DepartmentistoreS:.....c-onc-aresesssacentasnecsneetenes 


MARIS: SUN @Sun cient ck ovens anliian ve paneer yaasanetlenreepas 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 
GKOCEny StOleSiegncssneeeesseee see tantesceecesutresasacen oad 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets 
FROEAM BAKOHIOS syisascs euch onion ov cae Saee cana penaaeens 


New and used Car dealers...............:sescsseeeseenees 
Auto and home supply stores..............s0eseeeeeeeees 
Gasoline service stations....... 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. 
Women's clothing stores...............:csseeeeeseeeeeeneed 


Eamily:clothing|StoreS.<ps-cercescssrccovicesersevesssverssct 
SNOCIStOrES eee escevsorsrveevdeneceseraccuese 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 
Household appliance stores...............sceeeees 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... ] 


Eating and drinking Places.............:.cseeeeseeeeeee ees 
Drug and proprietary stores.............:cccsssereesseeeed 
UIGUOMStONCSsacracstes cersetuterseeec stra +siscnccavectrese sey 
Used merchandise storesS.........:-..c-ces-ssccseseseoass 


Nonstore retailers 

Fuel de@alensicc.tcctacsssessrcsacavasceuve’ a 
RRetailistoress ni@iGicciew. secchcccnactacscesccesacesveainses 

Finance and services 

Gommercial banks ex.c..c-eece--sccceserececsaneetorneses 
HOtelS ANGIMOUEIS sa ceececssec ise cstccespeecconteoss eveceseas 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 
Photographic studios, portrait.............cccceeeceeeenee 
Beauty: SHODSic..ceuk< oven saceseedacescecnssnnsuecst svoevens 


Barbershopstenrccsurencsar sin sauinacarsess-eacateese ee 
Funeral services and crematories..................06664 
Automotive repair shops.......... 

Motion picture theaters... 


394 
395 
396 
399 


4011 

4213 

431 
4512,13,22 (pts.) 


481 
483 
484 

491,3 (pt.) 

492,3 (pt.) 


521 
523 
525 
526 
531 


533 
539 
541 
542 
546 


551 
553 
554 
561 
562 


565 
566 
571 
572 
573 


581 
591 
592 
593 
594 


596 
598 
599 


602 
701 
721 
722 
723 


724 
726 
753 
783 


108.1 
118.2 
105.3 
106.5 


118.5 
111.1 
104.0 

92:9 


113.3 
104.9 

92.6 
110.1 
105.8 


104.3 
106.8 
115.3 
84.7 
96.8 


154.4 
118.6 
96.6 
98.9 
91.2 


106.7 
103.6 
103.0 
115.6 
106.6 


107.8 
107.9 
104.6 
104.3 
121.1 


104.5 
106.3 
105.9 
103.0 
107.2 


111.1 
84.5 
114.5 


107.7 
96.2 
102.3 
98.2 
97.5 


100.7 

SikZ 
1079 
118.1 


109.7 
116.8 
106.7 
109.2 


127.8 
116.9 
103.7 

92.5 


119.8 
106.1 

87.6 
113.4 
109.6 


102.3 
100.4 
108.7 

89.3 
102.0 


158.8 
124.8 
96.3 
90.8 
96.7 


104.9 
100.2 
104.8 
121.9 
dite 


111.5 
107.8 
105.4 
106.7 
129.8 


103.8 
108.0 
106.9 
102.3 
109.0 


112.5 
85.3 
104.0 


110.1 
99.3 
She) 
92.1 
95.8 


94.9 
89.9 
100.1 
118.2 


104.9 
111.3 
110.8 
109.5 


139.6 
123.4 
104.5 

96.9 


127.7 
108.3 

88.5 
115.2 
111.1 


106.4 
107.6 
115.2 
101.2 
105.4 


173.7 
140.4 
96.5 
99.2 
96.5 


107.4 
101.6 
110.2 
122.3 
123.6 


118.6 
115.5 
113.9 
115.5 
139.9 


103.4 
107.6 
109.6 
115.7 
107.5 


126.5 
84.2 
112.5 


111.0 
108.0 
99.3 
95.8 
100.9 


113.2 
103.8 
105.1 
114.8 


114.2 
111.6 
115.8 
107.7 


145.4 
126.6 
107.1 
100.2 


135.5 
106.7 

85.3 
120.6 
121.8 


111.4 
114.2 
113.9 
107.1 
110.4 


191.5 
164.2 
96.0 
Ser 
86.5 


108.6 
100.8 
115.9 
119.5 
130.0 


121.5 
117.3 
113.3 
118.0 
154.5 


103.8 
109.5 
101.8 
116.8 
111.5 


132.2 
91.8 
118.1 


118.5 
106.5 
LEIS) 
101.8 
97.0 


121.9 

98.7 
105.7 
113.8 


109.7 
129.9 
129.0 
106.1 


150.3 
129.5 
106.6 
105.7 


142.2 
110.1 

83.4 
126.8 
125.6 


118.9 
127.8 
121.2 
117.0 
113.4 


197.4 
164.8 
95.4 
95:7 
85.3 


109.7 
105.3 
121.1 
121.8 
130.4 


127.7 
130.7 
114.7 
121.5 
179.1 


102.1 
109.9 
100.1 
119.5 
WA 


149.0 
99.0 
125.8 


121.7 
109.9 
105.0 
108.3 
101.1 


118.8 
104.3 
114.3 
110.4 


113.6 
135.2 
143.7 
108.1 


156.2 
125.4 
106.5 
108.6 


148.1 
109.6 

84.5 
135.0 
137.1 


117.8 
130.9 
115.5 
117.4 
115.9 


211.3 
167.3 
93.9 
94.4 
83.0 


108.1 
109.1 
127.2 
121.4 
139.9 


141.8 
139.2 
117.4 
138.4 
199.3 


102.0 
111.1 
104.7 
120.6 
123.1 


152.4 
111.4 
127.0 


126.4 
110.5 
106.6 
116.2 
104.8 


115.7 
100.2 
121.6 
105.0 


119.9 
144.1 
142.2 
112.8 


167.0 
130.9 
104.7 
tated 


159.5 
105.8 

81.9 
146.5 
145.9 


121.6 
133.5 
119.5 
136.4 
123.5 


238.4 
167.6 
92.1 
86.4 
75.9 


109.1 
108.2 
126.1 
129.8 
154.2 


146.9 
151.9 
123.6 
140.7 
208.1 


100.6 
113.9 
113.8 
132.7 
125.3 


173.3 
112.4 
140.2 


129.7, 
110.0 
109.8 
110.7 
107.6 


128.8 

97.6 
116.1 
104.1 


125.7 
127.5 
118.0 
109.4 


169.8 
132.4 
108.3 
111.6 


160.9 
101.1 

84.7 
150.5 
158.6 


121.8 
134.8 
119.0 
127.5 
128.8 


257.7 
170.3 
JUTE 
90.8 
67.6 


108.8 
108.1 
126.1 
136.3 
157.3 


150.2 
148.4 
124.2 
153.5 
218.4 


101.6 
119.7 
109.9 
140.3 
129.1 


186.5 
109.0 
147.8 


133.0 
108.2 
109.0 
114.1 
108.5 


150.4 
101.9 
117.2 
103.4 


131.6 
132.5 
131.2 
108.5 


173.3 
129.9 
109.7 
110.7 


170.3 
100.7 

83.5 
160.1 
144.4 


134.2 
163.5 
137.8 
133.7 
135.5 


268.7 
185.7 
92.2 
95.7 
68.1 


108.7 
113.0 
133.9 
145.2 
176.1 


153.1 
145.0 
127.2 
181.4 
260.3 


102.0 
125.6 
116.5 
163.6 
138.8 


208.0 
105.8 
157.3 


132.6 
111.6 
116.2 
121.6 
110.5 


157.4 
104.2 
124.9 
106.1 


124.0 
129.3 
150.2 
Adt2 


182.3 
131.6 
110.3 
108.3 


189.1 
101.8 

81.5 
162.7 
145.0 


142.3 
163.2 
149.3 
151.2 
147.4 


319.5 
195.2 
95.4 
99.3 
83.8 


111.9 
116.0 
140.6 
154.6 
190.5 


156.5 
151.1 
134.1 
183.9 
314.6 


104.3 
129.8 
114.6 
181.9 
145.2 


222.2 
115.1 
161.0 


135.2 
113.5 
121.8 
105.1 
113.3 


138.0 

Cy 
127.6 
110.5 


‘Refers to output per employee 


“ Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Count 
Y 1999 2000 | Il Hl IV ! Il Ul IV 

United States........ 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 441 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Canada...... 6.8 5.8 7A Teal 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia. 7.2 6.6 7.5 7.4 7A 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Janan’.... 4.7 4.8 47 48 4.8 47 4.8 47 47 4.8 
rantal. 11.2 9.7 11.4 1S 112 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv' | 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
halve ee 11.5 10.7 11.8 tle 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden crccccccccccoee fail 5.9 Yen 0) Tall 7A 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 

nited Kinadom' 6.1 = 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 = 


L Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 
2 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and‘therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 


dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 = 1999 2000 
Civilian labor force 
UAHA State eee oe ene pene 126,346 | 128,105] 129,200} 131,056] 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297 137,673 | 139,368 | 140,863 
Canada 14,128 14,168} 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 
8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990" 
24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 - 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 - 
22,940 | 22,910} 22,570] 22,450) 22,460] 22,570) 22,680] 22,960) 23,130 - 
Netherlands. 6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 - 
Sweden | 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 - 
Witited) Kingdon senccxcccssccsersaeeyeaensccts sixecneavewysscuusnenesteay 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 | 29 990° = 
Participation rate® 
I Initad Statec! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
Australia 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
Japan... 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0° 
France.. 55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 - 
Garants 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7 57.7 57.9° - 
47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 - 
Netherlands.... 56.8 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 - 
Sweden 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2" = 
United Kingdom... 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9° = 
Employed 
Wintad’Statestee 117,718 | 118,492] 120,259] 123,060! 124,900] 126,708 | 129,558] 131,463] 133,488 | 135,208 
Canada....... 12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 | 13,271 13,¢30 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 
Australia 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
Japan... 62,920 | 63,620] 63,810) 63,860} 63,890} 64,200] 64,900] 64,450} 63,920! 63790? 
FLAN CO mtr eee ton GT On reat ee eee 22,120) 22,020} 21,740| 21,730] 21,910] 21,960] 22,090| 22,520] 22,970 - 
Gancanue 36,920} 36,420] 36,030) 35,890| 35,900] 35,680) 35,570| 35,830| 36,170 - 
WRAY Seer st neececsscacheeseucasa een sc ssc sins vessstsazcenasacanteamecsaense 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 - 
6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 - 
4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 
United Kingdom... 26,090] 25,530} 25,340 | 25,550] 26,000} 26,280) 26,740) 27,050} 97 390° - 
Employment-population ratio* 
Waited States. 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 
61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0° 
France.. 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
Germany’... 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8? - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 = 
54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7) = 
56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1° - 
9,613} 8,940] 7,996] 7,404] 7,236; 6739| 6,210] 5880] 5,665 
1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 i eZAl 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200° 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 - 
390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 
255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 = 
2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760" =) 
7.56 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 
10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 £5 6.8 5.8 
10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 1h 6.6 
2.2 2.5 2.9 B2 3.4 3.4 44 4.7 4.8° 
10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 Anne 9.7? 
6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 g.3° 
7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7° 
Netherlands... 5.6 6.5 ae 7.1 6.3 5.3 4.0 3.4 - 
Sweden 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 71 5.9" 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 


Data" in the notes to this section. 


* Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. 
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® Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 

“Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Dash indicates data are not available. 
p = preliminary. 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country | 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour il 
United States - - 70.5 96.9 95:7 96.9 97.8; 102.1 707.3) 113.8) 17.0) 1214 127.0] 134.8 
Canada............. 38.7 56.6 foul 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3} 104.5} 109.9} 111.0} 109.5} 112.8! 112.5] 115.2 
14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4; 100.5} 101.8} 109.3) 115.8] 121.4) 120.4] 124.1 
18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5) 108.4) 113.2} 115.5) 122.4) 123.6) 124.5 
Denmark..... 29.9 52.7 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - - - - 
France........ 21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9; 100.6} 108.5} 114.5) 115.0) 122.6) 124.0) 128.9 
Germany..... 29.2 52.0 tine 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0) 101.6) 110.1 113.2} 116.8) 122.4) 126.7) 128.5 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2} 102.9} 105.6] 109.3) 109.5} 111.5} 111.1 112.9 
18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6} 101.4) 112.7] 117.7] 119.7) 125.7] 127.8 = 
36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5} 100.6} 101.4) 102.0} 102.0} 103.0} 103.9} 103.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5] 107.3) 119.4) 121.9} 124.5] 133.0] 135.6} 139.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2! 104.0} 106.8) 104.8} 103.2} 104.0] 104.6] 109.2 
- - 75.8) 103.2) 1024) 101.6 98.3; 103.5) 111.1 Sa 2T 3 277i) S855 GOs 
34.2 60.6 86.0) 1104 112.6} 108.6 99.0; 104.6} 113.2) 118.4 119.8) 128.1 133.1 141.3 
10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4) 100.6} 106.7) 111.1 103.6] 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0] 100.7 97.0; 101.4) 104.2} 105.1 109.9) 111.8) 113.8 
40.8 68.0 91.3} 100.8; 104.3} 102.7] 101.7 99.0} 109.3} 114.7) 109.7) 112.6) 115.3) 111.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3} 104.9) 104.6) 109.7) 111.5| 114.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3} 100.9} 102.2 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4; 102.2} 107.2} 105.6} 108.3) 110.3) 111.4 
Netherlands 31.7 59.5 774 92.8 96.9) 100.1 100.6 98.2; 104.2; 107.8) 108.4) 114.4 116.6 = 
Norway. 56.5 89.1 103.6} 105.3) 101.3} 100.2 98.3} 102.7} 106.7] 109.0} 110.1 115.7| 117.6) 114.0 
Sweden... 45.9 80.7 90.7; 109.8} 110.9) 110.1 104.1 TOTS ifn 128.4) 131:1 138.6; 1446) 150.7 
United Kingdom....... 67.7 90.3 87.2; 101.4) 105.4) 105.3) 100.0} 101.4) 106.1 107.8; 108.2} 109.6} 109.9} 109.7 
Total hours 
United States... 92.1 104.4) 107.5) 106.6} 107.1 104.8; 100.4) 101.4) 103.6; 104.0} 103.7} 105.5} 105.2} 103.3 
88.3) 107.1 114.6} 121.2) 120.2) 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0) 106.4; 109.4) 113.5} 1183} 122.7 
76.3) 102.3 93.8 99.8] 100.8} 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
170.7; 174.7) 119.7) 101.5) 102.3} 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
136.5} 129.0} 101.1 107.2} 104.7} 103.7} 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - 
France..... 142.3; 149.0] 133.3) 105.4/ 105.8; 105.9} 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
Germany..... 142.3) 136.3) 110.5 99.3 99.3} 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
Halysciaccvcssssceoce 108.7) 120.9) 122.0) 108.9] 109.7}, 107.7) 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
Netherands.... 170.6} 156.2) 111.8 99.0 99.8} 101.5} 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 - 
Norway... 154.0} 154.3) 135.0) 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8) 102.1 105.2; 106.9} 107.9} 112.3} 113.2} 109.8 
Sweden... 168.3) 154.7; 124.0) 121.4) 119.0) 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3) 105.3) 104.2) 106.6) 108.0 
United Kingdom.... ts) 20241 155.3) 123.2) 122.3) 119.2) 108.5 97.5 99.4) 102.9} 104.8} 105.4) 105.0} 100.5 
Compensation per hour 
USO SEAMS Ee cana are caabvcscospincasseuisdyiauncepuisiNces 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7/ 105.6} 107.9} 109.3} 111.4] 117.3} 123.2 
Canada.... 9.9 17.0 47.7 778 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6} 100.4 103.6} 102.8; 106.7} 110.8} 110.8 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6} 106.7} 109.5) 110.9) 113.9) 115.8) 117.7 
Belgium... 5.4 13.7 52:5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8} 106.1 109.2) 112.0) 115.2) 116.0) 116.0 
Denmark 4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 103.0} 105.6} 108.4) 110.2}; 113.0} 114.9} 119.3 
Germany..... 8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3) 118.5) 125.2} 128.0) 128.9) 130.8 
Italy.......... 1.6 47 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6] 107.5} 107.8] 112.8) 120.3) 125.4) 123.0) 126.5 
Netherlands... 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2} 103.7} 108.2} 110.6) 113.2) 115.8) 118.3 - 
Norway..... 4.7 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5; 101.5} 104.4; 109.2) 113.6] 118.7] 126.2) 133.4 
Sweden... sarees 41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8; 106.3) 114.2) 119.7] 123.3} 127.4 
EOC 0 ao | Nie ee PE OOO EEPT BR AEE DE 3 6.3 33.2 67.7 29 80.9 90.5} 104.3} 106.5} 107.4; 108.2} 111.4) 117.0} 1226 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

MR ENN oa snares sai etahlncas sscoroy anlsreecscs sas seed - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7; 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada... 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
30.9 43.3 91.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9} 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.8} 100.9} 102.0} 102.8} 108.9 
France...... 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3} 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
Germany.. 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7} 107.2} 104.6} 101.8) 101.8 
7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4; 104.4) 102.1 103.2} 109.9) 112.4) 110.8) 112.0 
34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5} 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92:5 - 
12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6; 100.0} 100.9} 102.9) 107.1 111.4) 115.2) 121.5] 128.5 
15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8} 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2} 100.3 99.7) 102.5} 104.8) 107.1 1114.9] 112.3 
- - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6} 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
10.9 15.3 51.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8) 130.1 135.1 ilstles 98.3 93.1 105.7 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3} 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
PAN 23.0 76.8 82.9 776 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9| 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
10.4 Ufa 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2) 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7; 105.0) 107.1 101.1 100.0) 102.2 
16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 TRE 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 

NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Industry and type of case 


Injury and Illness 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


1988 | 19891) 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994 * L908 AES 1997 ‘| 1998 *| 1999 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7A | 6.7 6.3 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 
Lost workdayS.............060 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = = = = -) - 
: ene, 
rises ee eee 109| 10.9; 116| 108) 116] 11.2/ 100/ 97| 87| 84| 79] 7.3 
Lost workday cases 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 
Lost workdays... 101.8; 100.9] 112.2] 108.3] 126.9 = e = = = ~ = 
Mining 
Total cases 8.8 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 44 
Lost workday cases Da 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 27 
Lost workdayS............06055 152.1 AS7e2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - — = = os a S 
Total cases 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 6.5 55 4.9 4.56 4.4 4.0 4.2 
Lost workdayS...........-.. 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - 
General building contractors: 
TOtAL CASES ies cata ceetere cece ev ees nstrcas ecunawseeriete- ents nacey aovoreetene 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 122 des: 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 541 6.1 4.4 4.0 eW/ 3.9 3.7 
Lost workdayS...........-..+-- 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - = = cS = = rs 
Heavy construction, except buildina: 
Total Cases 00.0... 1531 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 iA PSL 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 6.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 
Lost workdays..... ae 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - ~ 
Special trades contractors: 
MOtaliGASES 232 Sev wy a reuvercsee= -aoat Mec yectoneg eee sRestersentafvanarenaa 14.7 14.6 14.7 13 13.8 12.8 12.5 Aided 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases...... 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 44 44 
Lost workdayS.............. 141.1 144.9 163.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 
MOtAli CASOS Tavs nates vunssecceier et seas cae eanaa ace der are seceebensern aces? ial 13.1 13.2 tar 12.5) 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 
Lost workday cases... Sal) 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 6.5 5.3 49 48 47 46 
Lost workdays. 107.4 113.0 120.7) 121.5 124.6 = = > = = = S 
Durable goods: 
NOvall CASOS tedrnstscrayccvess cataes veodi mca aca san stnerysnsdcsiora. tise taiscsepesumenaeesld 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 ines} 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases...... §.9 6.0 6.0 6:7 5:5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5:1 5.0 48 
Lost workdayS.............5 ilsleil 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = = - = - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
GOLAN COSC Sx ccarsecevrancoscetnes susayasutls Chase vacins saceumeneesMenesspnocewsaanbs 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15:7 14.9 14.2 13:5 13.2 13.0 
Lost workday cases 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 Tank 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 
Lost workdayYS............:006 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 
Lost workday cases...... eertecore sm 7.3 7.2 7.8 TE 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 Sa 5.9 
EOSUWIOMKGAYS Bircacoreser nice ctr scrs -sarsenuohtn tears seaneentanics socacepvipenvaate nal NL OZ = - - 128.4 = = = - - - - 
Stone, clay, and qlass products: 
MOR CASOS 5 caracreacxassncuotestoer cuss variance haseaveptan vans reneauarena ton 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 
Lost workday cases 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 
Lost workdays 141.0 149.8 160.5} 156.0 152.2 - - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 19.4 18.7 19.0 INGA Was) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases... ene secsst 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 71 ts The 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 
LOSE WOIK GAYS Sot - cece es oe nanscwst cosnscens sascdeuccvecvesctgsesccirvsh quacdenscerevers 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - i = 
Fabricated metal products: 
TOtal CASCS) Siie sis csecaregsspnesacessrconscnxitcunssaewshesvesesutereyseewedss 188 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases...... 8.0 7.9 7.9 TAR | 6.6 67 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 
Lost workdayS............55 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - = = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
MOtali CASOS sezmacasias cooeee seas 12.4 12.1 12.0 ile 114 11.4 11.6 14.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 
Lost workday cases 47 4.8 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 4d 4.0 3.7 
Lost workdays 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - “| = = = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total CASES «2.0.0... 8.0 9.4 9.4 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 57 
Lost workday cases 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 
EOSUWOIKGEY Sine wrorasineseirer ccecincanasetsosaynvsseasecaperaceetst nec ayes 64.6 75 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - = = = 
Transportation equipment: 
Ml Otall CASES aparewers cee, copnecctastye-cors cou sceenen dopa cenicaraacseenev cubes ney U.7 ATC 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 
Lost workday case: 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 Ue 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 
Lost workdayS.............. 134.2] 138.6] 153.7] 166.1] 186.6 = = = = = = & 
Instruments and related products: 
Total CASES «..-...eo-enee 6. 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 4.0 
Lost workday cases.. 2.6 26 27 27 27 25 27; 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 
Lost workdayS............0:00008 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 2 E| = ei a ak a 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
MOtaliGaSOS We wicbesvass core teihes pots tewe ran. csoyesugs «caseewendaea pcaesen 11.3 11.41 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 
Lost workday case: 6.1 5.1 St Bl 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 4.0 
Lost workdays............. 91.0 97.6} 113.1} 104.0 108.2| - = = = = “ ee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*/ 1994*| 1995*| 1996 *| 1997*| 1998*| 1999 ¢ 
Nondurable goods: I 
Wotalicasess joan een wena hea bac etre ae ek 11.4 11.6 iaTé 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 
Lost workday cases.. Bs 5.4 65 5.6 5:5 5.3 5.0 6.1 49 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 
Lost WorkdayS.....ccccccecseuene | 101.7] 107.8} 116.9} 119.7] 121.8 = = = = = - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total CASES «00... 18.5 18.5} 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
Lost workday cases.. 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 87 8.0 8.0 £5 7.3 
Lost WorkdayS..........00.000 169.7} 174.7) 202.6} 207.2) 211.9 - - - - = - = 
Tobacco products: 
Tike, £2| Bac toe ec reer cen an toneee em ope Gerace cae re PRE aay eGR 9.3 87 rar 6.4 6.0 5.8 Le | 5.6 6.7 §.9 6.4 5.5 
Lost workday cases 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2, 3.4 2.2 
Lost WorkdayS.........0.cc0-0 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = é = = = = = 
Textile mill products: 
otalicases cece 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 
Lost workday cases.. neheeee 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 44 3.6 3.1 3.4 $2 
Lost workdays... Benen Seaasatneseksusnectaeuprcomemtsebcarcesmeveeoy ay 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
FEORAN CASES eee cccas ccna acer tid. os co acacia ev dase sieaitccenrctae ea eee 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases............ 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.41 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdays 68.2 80.5 92.4 99.9} 104.6 = = = = = - = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 5 7.0 
Lost workday cases Beaten 5.9 5.8 5:5) 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7) 3.7 3.7 
OSE WORRY (x snenc ui cee snnsnere nonxcaratvosornnnneaeeaeeencc ane) aac 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - = 
Printing and publishina: 
Total cases .... 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 TS) 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 §.7 5.4 5.0 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.8 Pate 2.8 2.6 
Lost workdays 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 ~ - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases . iS 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 44 
Lost workday ¢ cases.. 3.3 3.2 3.1 31 2.8 ear 2.8 26 2.4 2.3 2 2.3 
Lost workdays... eaeeaee 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3 2.9 2.8 PRS) 23 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 
Lost workdays... 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 = - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.0 78 iA 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 6.5 
Lost workdays... 142.9 147.2 161.3 150.9 153.3 = = = = = - - 
Leather and leather dh ei 
Total cases .. mee 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.41 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 
Lost workday cé cases.. 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 6.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 
Lost workdays... 128.2} 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - - - = - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total CASS. ..c-sccnc:ccce- 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 94 9.5 9.3 94 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 
Lost workday cases.. 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 6.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 6.1 4.8 4.3 44 
Lost workdays... 118.6) 121.5) 134.1 140.0} 144.0 = = = = = = = 
Total CASES ........ceeeeee 7.8 8.0 7.9 76 8.4 8.1 79 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases. Be costae ee tense a 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 27 
LOSE WOFKOBY So cscece anes acwpsunxencvuarencuscvespsspbavnrccecs'eapenysnasencansexensieont 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = = = — > = = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases .... 7.6 rays 74 Ve 7.6 7.8 (6a 7.6 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 
Lost workday cases.. 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 
Lost WOrkdayS............02.2.-s00 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 = = = = = = = 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.9 8.1 8.1 TRA 8.7 8.2 79 Te) 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases ee 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 27 2.5 
EGSE WW OTISAY S rae ste cen clas fee sean ces an se hae seese payed nna te ratemaen uses ota Sain a 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 24 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 24 2.2 7 1.8 
Lost workday case 9 9 Ae 1 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.0 9 9 5 8 
Lost WOrkdaYS.....00.cccceceses 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.4 32.9 - - - - - - - 
Services 
ORAM CAS OSieresnsisvarecaradcsenanndadertenatarciseitcnniiasdecedactery enrages ceed 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 71 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 Pa i 28 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 28 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 


Lost workdays. 


1 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH 


2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 


Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


= total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 


illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 | 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
IE 
(otal Pemeaevcteee vacsucvsstercoctceecepetereccke oricsarscencsseccunccncessyeesececesty 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation iINCiGeMtS...............sececcsceceeecseseeseseseesesestenssensssnsees 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
FIGHWaAYlinClOOMtiecracrercranecce-sscerencrereszsante saan ee 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction............-:sescesreesees es! 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING............ssssesereeeee 234 230 271 4 
MOVING |IniinterSeCHON iar ssccerscncaetrsneensenencarsessespvataetineneessdpris) 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 249 282 306 5 
Non collision incident.........2:cccssecesecereeees a 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision...... a 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 388 377 384 6 
OVORUT ROE acces ccacecosserth cxcsacartsconsvesestonsorcccnsocessdeveruaacauperctstecnaces 214 216 216 4 
AltClaltiiccssnecssscessercecene 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 373 367 413 7 
Water vehicle incident... oa 106 109 112 2 
FRaiWAY saree aes corona orcctectces patho anpaasanen'ssausiesneesttaneeneatceceens) 83 93 60 1 
ASSAUIES ANGIVIOIOMUACES srccescassnccreversanacecenceransosscacsereceatecccessaneneest 1,241 Dalits 960 16 
FIOMICIAGS  sivsvececesseccean an syeeisscesane-ueectsvecrscnsteestewt ss cemseetamnecianapeeey 995 860 709 12 
Shooting.. a 810 708 569 9 
£6372 101 011910 ba nconcelanoeicongccdn coconr bar Honecs nocrinnchecaaurar es acaetaanee Darks 75 73 61 1 
Other, includingiDOMDING:.-....0.2..- ane ces<cee=esensseseceseeaerevesseoes 110 79 79 1 
Selfzinflicted! injuciess --cavcs.cc-- seen ve esovencsnveecccusesaessvtvovevacceceucanssraccere 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and EquipMent............-.ccsceseeseseeeeeeeseeeees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
Struck by object........... 573 579 517 9 
Struck by falling object. Fs 369 384 317 ts) 
SHUCK DY fIVING! ODJOCticeneccsces tev vsseenevnsecacacennvesoattyers-cossrerrsncysaass 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects...........20..0+ 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery ee 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. ..........cccccceesesceeeeey 124 118 140 2 
FANS... crac cccuscsnecsensconcaresucaccvartssucesivapscissrsnsecsivietevecasaseronestancoretner 668 716 702 12 
Fallitollowen lovely ics. scosec-tecsacenosveetcess=rerereecet snxctucssnnteeeccareenomeety 591 653 623 10 
Fall from ladder.. be 94 116 111 2 
Fall frominOO! ss .<.:.750..05.<-s ze 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. sed 83 87 97 2 
FallkoniSame lOVelsrcssvarccesvcns assoc taveesnesaccusstvnsasnousnswecevedasseccerarth 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............-.4 586 554 572 9 
Contact with: CleCticiCUITeMtsicsccccrceeusatscscsavicsseessasaccrasnese<asseasessessy 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. a 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extreMes........cceeeeeeeeee Ss 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances = 120 123 104 2 
INHaAALONOLSUDSTANCES Irene seeomcatissssnnpecicarsvererccctteesesstssavends tty 70 59 48 1 
OXY GEMIGONCIENCY verercresecercen scene neccessubaceuituestonedcnestiesscaseviner sexes 101 90 87 1 
Drowning; SUDMOUSI OM: -<.<cs cs ancescrcsrav-veteaesctrescorbescrere mecca s 80 72 75 1 
FiIF@S ANGIOXPlOSIONS oo. ev.cccncccsee cede ee cueemeneevensevensnsracnsnavaersesr=s) 199 196 205 3 
Other events or ExPOSUreS®.........eccescesssescsesseesecsseecescneccescueeceesseced 26 21 16 ~ 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness : 


Classification Structures. 

® The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a NoTe: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since Categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, ‘tals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. percent. 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
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; 


Office or Topic 


Internet address 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/790home.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/oeshome,htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
202_info@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
ippinfo_ipp@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 
Occupational illnesses, injuries 
Fatal occupational injuries 
Collective bargaining 


http://www.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

http://www.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oshcfoil .htm 

http://www.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@ bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@ bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/iprhome.htm dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mprhome.gov dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emphome.htm oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/ocohome.htm oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/flshome.htm flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/rol home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/roShome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9home.htm 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY@bIls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www.fedstats.gov 


TTA 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
_2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sores Release Period _ Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation August 3 July September 7 August October 5 September 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs August 7 2nd quarter Sastembar 5 2nd quarter : 2; 39-42 
Se ee ee 
ota Expert August 9 July September 13 August October 11 September 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes August.1 ) July September 14 August October 12° September 2; 31-33 

; : 

Consumer Price indexes August 16 —_ July “September 18 August October 19 September 2; 28-30 
Real earnings August 16 July September 18 August October 19 September 14, 16 
ai 
Employment Cost Indexes October 25 3rd quarter 1-3; 21-24 


